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TRIBUTES TO 


HE highest honour that a man can receive at the hands 
of his fellows is their sincere appreciation of the value 
of his thoughts and works, and of all attempts to pay 
tribute to Sir Christopher Wren as a man of science 
and the pre-eminent British architect those mani- 

festations of homage are most useful and valuable which tend 
to the fullest comprehension of the ideals he pursued and by 
which he directed his superhuman energies in research and 
experiment in architectural design and construction. With so 
versatile a master to glorify, all methods of hero-worship are 
possible. The most solemn commemorative ceremony in grati- 
tude for the gift to England of Wren’s intellectual light need 
have no tinge of hypocrisy in it, and if the English Church 
Wren served so well would turn its thoughts in this direction 
it might, in time, learn to appreciate his buildings and lead public 
opinion in the interests of conserving them instead of destroying 
them, as at present. On the other hand, the gayest of meetings 
where each guest might contribute to the scandalous discussion 
of the defects in the master’s work would only establish him 
more firmly in his supreme position. 

A weakness in one of Wren’s works almost invariably 
arises from the spirit of inquiry daringly feeling its way towards 
new combinations of architectural form or to the exploitation, 
in actual materials of construction, of newly ascertained Jaws 
of mechanical or structural science. Self-satisfied pedantry will 
always find occasion to glorify itself at Wren’s expense by 
pointing out the “impurity” of his designs, considered as 
compositions in Classic style, or the lack of science in construc- 
tional methods sometimes adopted by him ; but criticism of this 
sort is itself unscientific in that it disregards the limits of what 
was possible in Wren’s time and circumstances, and suggests 
comparisons with an ideal state of perfection which never did 
or never could exist. It is as a human being climbing to the 
attainment of creative powers by noble effort that Sir Christopher 
Wren commands the respect of all considerate people who have 
the fortune to understand something of the problems he set 
himself to solve. The creation in the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford of an exhibition of scientific instruments of the period 
has been suggested, and if this idea is put into action Wren’s 
fame will undoubtedly gain by it. The success of much of his 
work indicates so high and so uniform a standard of attainment 
that it is not easy to realise the odds the great architect had 
to combat, or his services to science in collecting elements of 
the building art from all sources and crystallising them in his 
executed designs. 

The first tribute to pay to the master’s memory is to see 
for oneself the beauty and character of his work, and for this 
duty no special training is necessary, for it is not the exclusive 
privilege of any one class to be made happy by the beauty that 
he has bequeathed to his country and particularly to the City 
of London. While hypercritical persons take rank with the 
ecclesiastical authorities in their incapacity for appreciation, 
the man in the street, lamentably blind to questions of archi- 
tecture in general, still has eyes for London’s crown of glorious 
steeples, and, whether his load of architectural learning be 
light or heavy, so long as it is honestly bought and paid for 
with the coin of sincere study he cannot approach to the exami- 
nation of Wren’s buildings without experiencing again the 
charm of the generous spirit in which they were composed. 
The sense of a great gift nobly and freely given, which inspired 
Wordsworth’s famous sonnet on King’s College Chapel, is an 
invariable accompaniment of Sir Christopher Wren’s designs, 
and one which appeals to all classes whether educated or other- 
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wise. The urchins who play among the barges stranded in 
the mud on the Surrey side do not suffer from over-sophistication 
in the matter of the appreciation of architectural works, yet 
it was one of them who favoured Wren’s great dome with seven 
of the most “ lucky words ” ever put together to the memory 
of a generous man—* ’E knew ‘ow to top it up "-—the reference 
being to the street vendor’s method of stacking the ice-cream 
in a central cone in the shallow cup, the height of the pile being 
a measure of the ice-cream jack’s good nature. A newer 
method of serving ice-cream between wafers has relegated 
the old expression to the domain of history, but the remark 
shows appreciation of the spirit and of the form of the central 
mass of the Cathedral, since its outline is designed to conform 
to a definite conical shape within which the details are all in- 
cluded. A similar rule holds good with many of the spires of 
the City churches which are built up to form various cones, 
conoids, or other recognisable geometrical shapes. 

But, if the absence of architectural training is no bar to 
appreciation of Sir Christopher Wren, his charm is strengthened 
by the examination in detail of his executed works with their 
wealth of variety in architectural form and the evidence of 
untiring invention which is to be found in the wise expedients 
employed in their construction. Whatever else a young English- 
man should learn in the course of his architectural training 
he should not consider his studies well begun unless they include 
some careful measurements of the work of the great English 
architect. A Wren Scholarship, conducted under the auspices 
of the R.1.B.A., should certainly find a place in the list of prizes 
and studentships to be competed for annually. The estab- 
lishment of such a scholarship should present no insuperable 
difficulty, since its endowment might be provided by donations 
from Londoners who have realised their debt to the master 
in making, as far as it lay in his power, their city fit for its 
premier position. The conditions of competition for the Tite 
Prize contain a reference to design after the manner of Wren, 
but no definite course of study is insisted upon, and the prize 
is often carried off by a set of drawings exhibiting no great 
intimacy with his style. Winners of R.A. scholarships for 
travel and study in England might be encouraged to visit and 
measure Wren’s buildings, but, over and above anything that 
may be done legitimately in interpreting the conditions of 
existing competitions, the formation of a special Wren Scholar- 
ship would be a fitting tribute to the great man’s memory 
and would have admirable results in creating a sound archi- 
tectural public opinion. 

A device which might serve to forward the same objects 
would be for architects to meet and spend a festive evening 
annually at a Wren dinner, somewhat after the manner of 
the gathering of Scotchmen to do honour to Robert Burns. 
An interchange of personal experiences in connection with 
the survey and conservation of churches and palaces 
would result to the mutual enlightenment of the guests 


assembled. 
One tribute to Sir Christopher Wren which it is incumbent 


upon all architects to pay is to resist to the utmost the proposals 
to demolish any more of his City churches. These ancient 
landmarks were designed by him as a reverent and religious 
man giving the best that was in him for the highest motives, 
and, had any professed atheist suggested their destruction in 
greed or envy, Christian men might well be horrified. Their 
distress is not likely to be lightened by the knowledge that the 
proposal is seriously brought forward by the very Church for 
whose services the buildings were designed and erected. 
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NOTES. 


Tue widespread recognition 
The Wren Which is given this week to 
Celebrations.the outstanding qualities of 

our great English architect, 
Sir Christopher Wren, should be a matter 
of satisfaction to all Englishmen. Archi- 
tects are, of course, especially interested, 
because they feel that the phase of art 
which endows building with beauty and 
charm and which may be an enduring 
monument to a nation’s character and 
power, should for ever be a matter of 
profound interest to us all. Can we feel 
too grateful for the master mind that was 
ready to make out of such a great disaster 
as the Fire of London in 1666 an oppor- 
tunity for the creation of such distinction 
as London owns to-day? Some of our 
ablest men have this week voiced that 
gratitude, and the nation has attempted 
by means of a national memorial service 
in St. Paul’s, commemorative gatherings, 
and visits to Wren’s buildings to express 
in a cemprehensive way the sense of its 
indebtedness to its great son. 





IT was an astonishing chance 
ou ae that Wren was ready for the 
of Wren, lice of Surveyor-General 

when the great hour struck, 

says Professor Lethaby. He went to 
Paris an astronomer and came back an 
architect, says Sir Banister Fletcher. He 
did by intuition what, Sir Reginald Blom- 
field suggests, we are trying to do to-day 
by wrong methods of education. He was 
above all rules and formule, suggests Mr. 
Waterhouse. The average man can find 
no royal road to success such as Wren 
travelled, but we may all do well to 
emulate his fine gifts of heart and 
character. If truth and beauty live in our 
hearts there is at least a chance that they 
may find their way into our buildings. 





Ir is undoubtedly a very 
The City happy circumstance that the 
Churches. Wren bicentenary should 
happen just at the time when 
the City churches are threatened. We do 
not think it will be easy to get support for 
any ruthless making away with a number 
of them for other parochial needs, and it 
is very much forgotten by the Church 
authorities that all good building is 
in itself the witness of religion, and there 
is something sophistical in taking it away 
from one place to erect it in another. 
Other things than money count in life, and 
we are not so rich in the noble witness of 
the past that we should lay violent hands 
on anything which reveals it. We do not 
claim for these churches that they are all 
of the finest kind, but they are intensely 
characteristic of English life and endow- 
ment at the time, and this history written 
in stones we should be most careful to 
preserve. 
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Sucu internal decorations as 

The Nave have as yet been carried out 
Pres in St. Paul’s leave the nave 
roof still untouched. In con- 

sidering what would be a suitable treat- 
ment, in any future scheme contemplated, 
we have most carefully to bear in mind 
the general characteristics of the architec- 
ture. It appears to us that more con- 
sideration should be given to its somewhat 
austere character, for there is a touch of 
Puritanism in the Cathedral, the spirit of 
which does not encourage too great a 
contrast between this and the sort of 
painting to be provided. In looking up 
at the nave roof we cannot fail to feel 
the need of treatment by colour, but such 
as should in no way disturb the architec- 
tural supremacy of the interior. There is 
at this time a tendency too readily to 
connect decorative art with bright colours 
and with a certain preconceived treat- 
ment, a fashion which we think will 
pass. We are inclined to recommend a 
limited palette; even a monochrome 
scheme, with the admixture of a little 
blue and some gilding, seems to answer 
much more to the kind of treatment 
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desirable than any violent contrast fr: 
the general character of the walls. It 

a less strident message embodying mor: 
significance of thought in its expressic 
that is the great need. At some futu 
time the painting of the nave roof wi!! 
become a practical consideration, and a: 
that time we hope that there will be « 
temper in the public which seeks in its 
decoration the “ inwardness” which is 
now so manifestly absent from it; and 
a restrained field of colour will be, if 
chosen, a sign of this change. 


Mr. C. H. Hopwoop, in 
The Security jecturing on “ Wren’s City 
Peden Churches” at the Bishops- 

gate Institute, gave an in 
stance of the danger of contemporary 
needs overriding the obligation we are 
under not to do unnecessary violence to 
the past, or to the solemn undertakings 
made by our predecessors, unless for the 
most imperative reasons. He said 
that the Governors of the Bank of 
England were authorised by Parliament 
in 1781 to pull down the church of St 











From the Exhibition at the Royal Institute of British Architects.) 


Sir Christopher Wren: From a Bronze Medallion by G. D. Gaae. 
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( hristopher-le-Stocks, a Wren building, 
in order to extend their premises, but it 
was stipulated that the bones of the dead 
in the churchyard should be placed in 
a vault which was never to be built upon. 
Powers, he added, were now being sought 
to override that condition, and to remove 
the remains, and he objected to this 
undertaking being violated, as with so 
large an area to deal with it could be 
avoided. We certainly cannot lightly 
disregard such undertakings, nor does one 
like to think that our own memorials have 
no better security if a later time hold our 
own deeds in no better regard. 





A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 
Registration ‘ Now that all architects are 


and Sir_ . ae 
Cheistagher justly uniting to do honour to 
Wren. the memory of a great archi- 


tect, may we not pause to 
consider whether, had an Act for the 
compulsory registration of architects been 
placed upon the Statute Book in Wren’s 
time, Sir Christopher would have been 
permitted to practise as an architect ? 
Judging from what we know of the early 
part of his career, it is extremely doubtful, 
to say the least, whether he would have 
done so had a registration Act existed.”’ 
Our correspondent’s query is of interest, 
though his conclusions do not necessarily 
follow his premises 


DISCERNING Londoners, and 


St. ce , , 
, en in particular lovers of Wren’s 
Bridge, ‘ity churches, will have but 


little longer to enjoy the 
view of St. Magnus, London Bridge, from 
the south side of the river. Laid bare to 
view by the demolition of the old Pearl 
Insurance Offices, opposite Fishmongers’ 
Hall, but very soon to be hidden again 
for ages by the erection of new office 
buildings at the bridge head, it must 
have inspired many to whom such art 
appeals, and many, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, by the unveiling, as it were, of a 
memorial to architectural genius. 





CONSEQUENT upon the re 
A Contrast. pairs now in progress in con- 

nection with the Great Hall 
1t Hampton Court Palace, visitors thither 
may observe an unusual example of 
contrast in building materials. Here in 
the Clock Court, a quadrangle enclosed 
by the weathered buildings of Wolsey’s 
Palace, are stacked the requisite materials 
ior the work now in hand. One side of 
this cobble-paved court is adorned by 
the Colonnade, erected by Sir Christopher 
Wren to screen part of the Tudor edifice 
ind thus one here sees the mellowed dark 
red bricks of the early sixteenth century 
ind the discoloured grey Portland stone 
t the late seventeenth century, cheek by 
jowl with twentieth-century rolled steel 
joists. These styles lisplay the work of 
three successive periols, the interval 
between each of which is roughly two 


hundred years. 3 
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St. Magnus, Londen Bridge. 


From a drawing by Me. F 


Sir ARTHUR GrirrirH-Bos- 
Housing ‘AWEN 15 reported to have 
Density. stated last week that he 
would allow as many houses 
to the acre as he could without creating 
a slum, provided there was plenty of 
light and air. It looks as if the Minister 
is going to embark on a capital mistake. 
We view his change with apprehen- 
sion. The only excuse for State-sub- 
sidised housing is that it insists on a really 
adequate standard; we know only too 
well the fatal tendency that exists among 
officials and their advisers to consider 
finance and sheer accommodation, even 
if it is only ‘- on paper 
and nothing else. 


accommodation ™ 





THE latest pronouncement of 

Rent’ the Government on the sub- 
Decontrol. ject of decontrolling rents 
appears to us highly unsatis- 

factory. It is reported that the Prime 
Minister stated in the House of Commons 
on the 26th inst., in answer to a question, 
that the proposal of the Government was 
that all control shall cease in June, 1925, 
and as regards the higher-rated houses 
i, 1s proposed that these shall be decon- 
trolled in 1924, but the Bill will contain 
a clause that as regards these higher-rated 
houses th.s shall only take place in the 
absence of a resolution to the contrary in 
either House of Parliament. Now in such 
a matter as this certainty beforehand as 
to the policy of the Government its 
essential if any real progress is to be made. 
Houses cannot be either built or sold or 
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offered on lease so long as the position 
is wrapped in obscurity. If the recom 
mendation of the Onslow Committee had 
be-n accepted there would have been abso- 
lute certainty. The announcement of the 
Prime Minister leaves everything obscure. 
It is not clear whether both blocks of the 
higher-valued houses are to be decon- 
trolled in 1924, but it is clear that the 
same agitation which is being carried on 
now will be renewed before any of them 
are decontrolled, and therefore the 
announcement has no practical value. 
Tue first exhibition of the 
The Architecture Club will be 
ae re opened by the Earl of Craw- 
ford on March 5. The exhi- 
bition will be held in Grosvenor House, 
where the spaciousness of the galleries 
has enabled the Club to assemble what, 
it is hoped, will be considered the finest 
and most representative collection of 
architectural exhibits ever held in this 
The exhibition will illustrate 


country. 
, 


“Twenty Years of British Architecture,’ 
and will include hundreds of large photo- 
graphs, most of them taken for this 
exhibition: also a series of models of 
contemporary buildings. The exhibits 
cover all departments of modern archi- 
tecture, and one of the sections will be 
of recent housing and town-planning 
schemes, including a section from the 
Ministry of Agriculture. During the three 
weeks of the exhibition there will be 
daily demonstrations with lantern slides 
illustrating the architectural! tendencies 
of the period. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


Annual R.1.B.A. Conference. 

The annual conference of the R.1.B.A. and 
Allied Societies will be held at Edinburgh from 
June 13 to June 16. 

M'Lennan Arch Saved. 

By 31 votes to 27 the Corporation of Glasgow 
has approved of the proposal that the M’Lennan 
Arch be taken down and re-erected at the 
Charlotte-street entrance to the Green, at the 
joint expense of the Trades House and others 
concerned and of the Corporation. 


Beaux Arts Committee. 


On Wednesday evening, March 7, at the 
Society of Architects, 28, Bedford-square, W.C., 
from five o'clock, the current work of the 
members of the First Atelier of Architecture will 
be shown, with an exposition of its methods by 
Mr. H. V. Lanchester, F.R.LB.A., and Mr. 
Arthur Davis, F.R.L.B.A. At eight o’clock Mr. 
R. Goulburn Lovell, A.R.1LB.A., M.S.A.,. will 
give a lecture on “ Colour.” 

Chadwick Public Lectures. 

An interesting Chadwick Public Lecture is to 
be given on Monday, March 12, at 8 p.m., 
in the Inner Temple Hall, by Dr. Charles Porter 
(Medical Officer of Health for the Borough of 
St. Marylebone), on “ Principles and Practice 
of Sanitary Legislation.”” Admission is free. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Mrs. Aubrey Richardson, O.B.E., 
13, Great George Street, Westminster. 


Suggestion for a Monument to Wren. 

Writing to the Times, Mr. B. C. Boulter, 
of Hampstead, says that one way of providing 
a monument to Wren, by encouraging the 
Londoner to look at his works, would be to 
make Bankside more accessible to the public. 
From Bankside one gets an unrivalled view of 
Wren’s towers, with the great dome towering 


above all. For the wharves and 


artist, the 
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other necessities of waterside activity offer 
an interesting foreground, but access is not 
easy or convenient, except on Sunday. 


“Punch ’’ and Wren. 


The issue of Punch for February 21 contains 
a full-page drawing of a statue of Sir Christopher 
Wren, with a clerical figure, bearing pick and 
mallet, in the foreground. The following 
appears underneath :—The Bishop for London : 
“Ah, Wren! Great man! What can we do to 
honour his wicentenary? I know. Knock 
some of his churches down ! ” 


R.1.B.A. Street Architecture Medal. 


Members and Licentiates are informed that 
they need not submit a photograph and elevation 
of a building which they wish to nominate for the 
R.I.B.A. Street Architecture Medal, except in 
cases where they wish to nominate a building 
erected to their own designs. The Secretary 
R.1.B.A. has arranged to inform architects of 
buildings for which nominations have been 
received, and will invite them to send photo- 
graphs and elevations for the jury’s con 
sideration. 


— 
—-- 


ARCHITECTS’ BENE- 
VOLENT SOCIETY. 


We have received the following communica- 
tion over the signatures of Mr. Paul Waterhouse, 
P.R.1.B.A. (Chairman), Mr. W. Hilton Nash 
(Hon. Treasurer), and Sir Charles A. Nicholson 
(Hon. Secretary), of the Architects’ Benevolent 
Society : 

Srr,—In view of the many demands made on 
the Architects’ Benevolent Society as the only 
philanthropic organisation in the United King- 
dom solely devoted to the assistance of archi- 
tects, or their widows and orphans who have 
fallen on evil days, and in view also of the diffi- 
culty the Society often experiences In affording 
adequate and effective help, the Council have 
now developed a scheme whereby they hope, 








Prom the Exhibition at the Royal Institute of British Architects.) 





Sir Christopher Wren : Boxwood Carving by Ginling Gibbons. 
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with the co-operation of the profession, ! 
rially to increase the Society’s funds and en 
it to grant a fuller measure of relief to appli. 
than it finds possible at present. 

In brief, this scheme is that the Archit 
Benevolent Society should act as an agent 
life assurance, the commission thus obtaine: 
be shared by the Benevolent Society and 
architect who insures. Thus, if you insure \ 
life for, say, £1,000, half of the sum of ab 
£10 received as commission will be credited 
the Society as a subscription to its funds in y 
name, and the other half will be returned to 
in the form of rebate. If, however, you pre 
it, the second half may also be regarded a 
contribution to the Society's funds. All 
sequent commissions received in 
renewals will be treated as a subscription t« 
Society in your name. 

Insurances can be effected with or with 
medica! examination, and full particulars will be 
supplied on application to the Secreta: If 
desired, insurances other than life will al 
arranged for. 

In this way a regular income will be assured 
the Society ; but the amount received for each 
insurance will naturally be small, and it is 
by engaging the sympathy and help of the pr 
fession as a whole that we can hope to augment 
our funds to any appreciable extent. If every 
architect would realise that by effecting his 
insurances through the Benevolent Society he is 
not only acting in his own best interests, but is 
helping to insure for the less fortunate members 
of the architectural community a provision 
against want and poverty-stricken old age, he 
would, we feel sure, give us loyal and enthusiastie 
support. 


COMPETITION NEWS. 


Hampstead. 


respe t 





The award has just been mad 
petition for 90 flats for Second Ham, 
renants, Ltd., as follows 

First (£500): Mr. J. B. I Cow} 
A.R.I.B.A., Wildewood-road, N.W.1] 


(£300) Mr George A R 
A.R.I.B.A., and A. B. Farrier, A.R.I.B.A 
Third (£200): Messrs. C. A Far 
A.R.I.B.A., C. Evelyn Simmons, L.R.I.B.A 
and Trystan Edwards, M.A., A.R.I.B.A 
The drawings will be on view at thi 
workshop of Messrs. Carsabil, Ltd., Fir 
road, Hampstead, N.W., from March 7 1 


Second 


Ryde Pavilion Competition. 


The awards in this competition are as 
follows: First premium, Messrs. Thomas 
Spencer, A.R.1.B.A., and M. R. Martin; 


A.R.L.B.A., Putney ; second premium, Messrs 
P. J. Newby Vincent and D. West, Southamptons 
and third premium, Mr. Geo. T. Morris, 
London. The first premiated design is ill 
trated on pp. 371-3. 

Prestwich. 

Fok THE Prestwich (Co-OPERATIVE 
InpusTRIAL Socrety.—Designs for five shops. 
Premium, 75 guineas. Further particulars from 
the General Manager of the Society, Warwick- 
street, Bury New-road, Prestwich, Lancs. {This 
competition is banned by the R.1.B.A. and 
Society of Architects. } 

Other Competitions. 

Other competitions still open include tbe 
following (the dates given are, first the sending- 
in date, and second the issue of The Builder is 
which full particulars were given) :— Dewsbury 
War Memorial (March 31, Dec. 1); Bourne- 
mouth Pavilion (Jan. 26); New Bridge, Bergen 
(Feb. 9); Polytechnic Institute, Reval (Apri! lo, 
Feb. 16). 

Captain Scott Statue. ae 

The committee of the Captain Scott Me: rial 
Fund met at the London Mansion House 
cently, and decided, it is understood, to a 
site for the memorial to the explorer at 
Wise, Devonport, offered by the Adn ilty. 
The statue to be erected at Devonport » the 
work of the late Mr. A. H. Hodge. 
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[se result of this competition was 4n- 
nounced in our last issue, and the design 
submitted by Messrs. Greenaway & Newberry, 
which Mr. Ashley placed first, was illustrated. 
The competitors’ designs have been exhibited 
in the Board Room of the Hospital. 

The present Hospital is situated about mid 
way in Arthur-street between Fulham-road 
and King's-road ; the site is long and narrow, 
running almost due north and south parallel 
to the Chelsea Infirmary. The conditions pre- 
scribed that the Home should be placed at 
the southern end of the site, connected by 
means of a covered way with the Hospital, 
and leaving space between for the future ere« 
tion of a Paying Patients’ pavilion which is 
contemplated and forms a vital and necessary 
element of the complete scheme, but which 
cannot be proceeded with for lack of the 
requisite funds. What an opportunity is pre- 
sented here to a generous benefactor, who 
could help in this way the magnificent work 
now being carried on by the Hospital! 

Judging from an examination of the con 
ditions set forth with Mr. Ashley's usual 
skill, the problem would appear to be one 
capable of easy solution, yet several of the 
competitors have found it difficult to dispose 
the new building on the site in such a way 
as not to injure the future prospects of the 
Paying Patients’ Block or interfere with th 
important sun balconies now possessed by 
present building with a southern aspect. 

After careful study and consideration of the 
schemes submitted, we are unlesitatingly of 
the opinion that the assessor's decision is a 
correct one. Messrs. Greenaway & New- 
berry's design is excellently conceived 
throughout. ° The Home is well sited, with 
due regard to the future possibilities of the 
site and the necessary hospital communica- 
tion. The plans indicate a clearly-thcught- 
out, straightforward, and  well-expressed 
scheme by practised hands having some know 
ledge of the subject. The elevations are 
restrained, effective, and charmingly rendered, 
und should produce an attractive contribution 
to the Hospital. The proposed building is of 
quadrangular form, the east wing forming the 
future extension. The nurses’ bedrooms are 
simply and effectively arranged off well- 
lighted and ventilated corridors, an important 
point which has not been sufficiently regarded 
by all the competitors. We, however, regret 
to observe that the water-closets on each bed- 
room floor are opening direct from the bed 
room corridor, without any attempt having 
been made to avoid the unpleasant results 
which are known to accrue from such an 
arrangement. The nurses’ sick bay plan is 
not one that we entirely appreciate. The 
bathroom is placed on the other side of what 
seems to be a general corridor leading to the 

maids’ quarters, and also serves as a lobby 
civing access to the sink-room and w.c., an 
altogether undesirable arrangement which we 
have no doubt will be corrected. A movable 
bath may be the solution to this difficulty. 
Sunlight is of the utmost importance and 
always sought after for the benefit of a 
patient; it is equally a necessity for the wel- 
fare and health of the nursing staff, and it 
s an axiom that to obtain the best results 
ealth is of supreme value to the nursing staff 
n their arduous occupation. The mainten- 
ince of health is as important. if not more 
s¢, than the curing of disease. We therefore 
onsider that the nurses’ and probationers 
sitting-rooms, which now have a northern 
aspect, with only a small window to the west 
ind bays which may pick up late afternoon 
sun in middle summer, should be recon- 
sidered, and we suggest they might be better 
placed on the southern side. As at present 
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planned these important rooms 
have an open outlook upon the proposed 
tennis courts; should, however, the paying 
patients’ block be erected on the open space 
which intervenes between the Home and the 
Hospital, the prospect from the sitting-rooms 
would be largely destroyed. No doubt this 
point and the others mentioned wil] receive 
attention from the Hospital authorities. 

The bedrooms, which are the vital unit in 
tne Home, as the patient's bed is in the Hos 
pital, around which all the principles of plan 
ning and administrative skill should revolve, 
are well disposed and efficiently simple in 
form. We, however, regret the planning of 
a range of bedrooms, 24 in number, having 
a direct northern aspect. The maids’ rooms 
on the two upper floors of the southern wing 
are more happily situated. Fitted lavatory 
basins are provided in the bedrooms—a great 
labour-saving provision, but a luxury which 
unfortunaiely few of us can afford to-day 
This convenience not onls increases consider 
ably the initial plumbing costs, but multiplies 
the number of traps, waste-pipes, etc., which 
no matter how excellently carried out. involve 
additional annual maintenance charges. The 
best provision of “ toilet’’ is a debatable 
question. Many modern American hospitals 
provide basins in each room; others a toilet 


apparently 


room, where basins, etc., are collected 
it convenient stations wit consequent 
economy of plumbing and drainage. We cor 

sider, however that in such ases some 
privacy should be secured by the provision ¢ I 


‘ 


stall divisions rhe hospitals endeavour t 
and do, attract the best type of womanhood, 
ind their susceptibilities deserve all possible 
consideration. The position shown for the 
bed against the external wall is not the best 
to adopt; this portion of the room is better 
kept free for other purposes. A bedroom only 
8 ft. wide (sisters’ rooms are 9 ft.). however. 
is difficult to adjust in this respect 

This design shows the first section of the 
953.775 cu ft to be 
estimated at 1s. 9d. per cu. ft., which, to 
gether with items covered way, 
boundary walls, etc., makes a total cost of 
£25 ,235. 

The design (No. 11) submitted by Messrs 
Field & Dighton Pearson has been placed 
second by the assessor. It follows in general 
outline the premiated scheme, but does not 
appear to be so economically arranged. The 
future extension by bedrooms facing the in- 
ternal court is not good or practical. The 
sisters’ bedrooms are placed on the ground 
floor—a very questionable expedient—and 
opening direct from the entrance corridor are 
the tunnel-like linen and foul-linen rooms only 
5 ft. wide. The hair-washing lavatories are 
inadequate in size. The elevations possess 
considerable merit. 

The third place has been awarded to Mr 
Morley P. Horder. who submits an attractive 
scheme (No. 8) based upon a_ triangular 
plan. The Home is pushed to the southern 
extremity of the site up to the building line 
in Britten-street. This arrangement retains 
a maximum of site for future extension, such 
as the contemplated paying patients’ pavilion. 
which 1s indicated in a position much too 
close to the valuable southern balconies be 
longing to the present building. The details 
of the planning are unusually thorongh and 
well considered. The nurses’ sitting-rooms 
are also. as in Messrs. Field & Pearson's 
plan, placed in the northern wing, but have 
the advantage of a large western window to 
bring in sunlight. The elevations are treated 
with extreme simplicity and are well propor 
tioned. We might hesitate to accept the 
from an unknown hand, but we are contert 


scheme, comprising 


such as 
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Knowing that Mr. Horder's skill in handling 
inaterial and detail would ensure a satisfactory 


result. This design is priced at 1s. 6d. per 
u. ft., which we are afraid is inadequate for 


the purpose. 

Oi the other de signs submitted that pre 
pared by Messrs. Kenyon & Livock is well 
worthy of consideration. The plan is a simple 
rectangle, all the rooms having either east or 
western aspect-—a commendable feature. The 
future extension is suggested in a wing pro- 
the east side. The nurses’ and 
probationers’ sitting-rooms are skilfully 
planned facing § the pleasant little forma! 
garden on the east side of the block. Un 
fortunately the grim, forbidding walls of the 
Infirmary building behind are the only back 
rround The long internal bedroom corridors 
do not appear to be well lit at the southern 


ected on 


ends Generally, the plan seems an econo 
mical one, the total cube of the first section 
mivy amounting to 235.208 ft This is 
also priced at 1s. 9d. per ft. The hair- 
washing rooms and “* boots,’’ shown as access 


lobbies to bathrooms and w.c.'s respectively, 
The covered way connect 
ing thé Home to the Hospital is cleverly 
managed behind the boundary wall next 
Arthur-street The other designe submitted 
are of a miscellaneous type of varying degrees 
of excellence which do not all display the 
same intimate knowledge or high standard of 
modern hospital design and detailed require 
ments 

We should like to mention the charming 
elevation presented by Mr. A. G. R. Mac- 
kenzie (No. 9), attached to a plan of less 
merit. 

The schemes thus critically outlined gener- 
ally show a genuine attempt to solve the diffi- 
culties which beset even an apparently simple 
problem. The requirements of a Nurses’ 
Home are not complicated in any way, and 
the Hospital may be congratulated in having 
obtained, from among the diversity of plans 
subinitted. a proposal which is simple, direct. 
economical, and which, with perhaps the few 
exceptions mentioned, will provide a building 
wel! suited to their requirements. 


are not practical. 


— 
—_— 


Recent Excavations in the Near East. 


A course of lectures on recent excavations in 
Mesopotamia, Egypt and the Mediterranean, 
showing the evolution of architecture and art 
from about 4,000 n.c. to the beginning of the 
early Christian period, will be given by M. Claire 
Gaudet (Lecturer and Examiner in Art to the 
London County Council), at the British Museum 
(by kind permission of the Director and Trustees) 
on Thursdays, at 3.15 p.m., beginning March 1, 
Particulars can be obtained from the Hon. 
120, Cheyne-walk, Chelsea, 
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I gap not seen Mundus for a year or so 
when, walking up Cheapside one wet after- 
noon last May, I saw him crossing the road 
just by Queen-street, and ran to greet him. 
He looked a little worried, and did not 
answer my inquiries about himself, but said: 
*‘T have just had a very queer experience— 
quite incomprehensible—and I am much dis- 
turbed in my mind.”’ 

We had turned to walk towards St. Paul's, 
and as he seemed to be so distracted that he 
constantly ran into people I drew him into 
a teashop, and persuaded him to unburden 
his mind to me. 

When we had got our coffee he said: ‘ I 
am in London for the May meetings; I came 
up yesterday from Nottingham, having got 
another curate to take my place for a few 
days. 
‘* As you know, I am very interested in the 
question of increasing the value of the poorer 
livings, and so I took the opportunity of 
getting into touch with London men, and 
hearing what they had to suggest. 

‘* This morning I had been to a meeting on 
the very subject; I had lunch with two 
others, and then left them to go and see St. 
Stephen's Church in Walbrook. There I sat 
down, and, feeling tired, I suppose I must 
have failen asleep. As a matter of fact, I 
don't believe I was asleep really, as I can’t 
remember waking up, and yet I hardly like 
to think it was anything but a dream."’ 

Mundus sat lost in thought for some time, 
and then went on: ‘‘ I felt there was someone 
behind me, and turning round I saw stand- 
ing against the second pillar as you go in a 
small, stocky man, with a sort of ‘ glory’ 
round him. I got up and walked to him, 
feeling impelled to do so, and we stood there 
looking at each other. After quite a long 
time he said, ‘ It is near two hundred vears 
since he was set free.’ 


‘** Who?’ I asked. ‘ Was he in prison ? ’ 


*** Aye, he was called Christopher Wren, 
dear 


and was mv master. I, Hawksmoor. 
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his student and domestic clerk, went to him 
the year this church was finished, and my 
great master brought me here the very day I 
went to him. Then from the new steeple of 
St. Mary-le-Bow IL looked over all London 
from St. Bride's to St. Dunstan in the East, 
and my master smiled to see my eagerness.’ 

‘* This is very interesting,’ I said, for I 
thought the man must be mad, and yet the 
‘glory’ round him and the strange power 
about him rather frightened me! I hardly 
like to think he was a spirit. 

‘** He went on: ‘ In the year he made that 
marvellous model of the moon I was born. 
My fortune was to love his name from my 
eatliest years, and when I came to under- 
stand, to admire and wonder at his great 
genius in mathematics and astronomy. Clean 
and swift was he, like a sword.’ 

** But,’ I said, ‘I thought Wren was an 
architect. How could he build St. Paul's if 
he were an astronomer? ’ 

‘* * By contemplation of the subtleties of the 
he replied. 


spliere,’ 


‘* I was silent, for I cannot tell even now 
what he meant. 

** After a time he went on: ‘ Your city is 
mightily enlarged; hardly had I known it 


Thirty-two I 
could not find, 


master’s churches. 


but for my 
more I 


counted, but eighteen 
for they have been destroyed.’ 

‘ Oh, indeed,’ IT said; * but, of course, it 
is a problem what to do with even those that 
The sites being so valuable and the 


remain. 
churches so little attended, it does seem 
reasonable they should go; after all, it will 


be a great thing for the poorer living ss outside 
London. My own idea is 
‘ But here I stopped, for the queer figure 
was swaying about and growing bigger, and 
I felt suddenly as though I had been struck 
all over. I wanted to run out into the street, 
but my feet were like lead. 
‘*** Do you tell me, Sir, that you 
destroy more of my master’s work? ’ 
tone was menacing. 





would 
His 





Drawing of Wren’s First Design for St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
From the Ati Sovuts’ CoLtection. 
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** Well,’ I said, ‘ you put it very bru 
but it is proposed to sell some of the 
churches for building purposes, and 
ground rents would go to benefit the ; 
clergy; these are hard times, and the (| 
finds the old stipends do not attract 
men to the Priesthood, and there is a da 
that irreligion —-- 

‘Do vou tell me, then, that you 
spread religion by destroying its evider 
Would you desert this city and sell its 
to mammon? Will you even sell St. Pay 
—for the stones alone are worth mucli_n 
and the land a king’s ransom. Tr 
enough my master had to get money for 
great works, and you would get mons 
destroying them! What cared my « 
master for money? Know you not that 
laboured many years to give you St. | 
for the miserable salary of two hund: 
pounds a year? With all humility I tell 
that I, following his noble spirit, did ris! 


employment at Oxford by refusing to dest 
the ancient part of All Souls; the work |] 
perform there was bad, but God knows 
busybodies prevented me. Know, ag 
my master suffered in the end, for he refu 
the mistress of the King that he should | 
late his Hampton Court, and there! 
office of surveyor was sold away fr 
You may sell the spirit for money, but 
money you cannot buy it.’ 

*** But ——’ I began. 

‘When your good Bishop hears of 
he broke in, * he will know how to deal » 
you.’ 

‘ What could I say?” said Mundus 
low voice. ‘‘ And when I looked up | 
gone.”’ 
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Some Notable Architectural Centenaries of 
1923. 

Srr,—The celebration of the  bicentenary 
of the death of Sir Christopher Wren, at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, on February 23, coin- 
cides this year with the dual octo-centenary 
of the consecrations of Gloucestershire’s famous 
Abbey of Tewkesbury and the Priory Church of 
St. Bartholomew-the Great, West Smithfield, 
London. These two historic buildings were 
built in an age when the monasteries were fast 
gaining power in England. The Abbey of 
Tewkesbury is noted for its royal tombs, among 
them being the resting place of the eighteen- 
year old Edward, Prince of Wales, killed at 
the Battle of Tewkesbury, May 4, 1471. Other 
royal tombs are of George, Duke of Clarence, 
murdered in the Tower, but interred here in 
1477; Edward Beaufort (Duke of Somerset), 
Richard de Clare (Earl of Gloucester), ob. 1262; 
Richard Beachamp (Ear! of Warwick) ; Henry, 
Duke of Warwick, 0b. 1446; and many noted 
Lancastrian nobles who fell at Tewkesbury, in 
1471, are interred here. In medieval days, 
Tewkesbury was the home of the great family 
of the Earls of Gloucester, which descended 
from the Conqueror; and the interest of these 
historical associations between the Abbey and 
the great Earls of Gloucester is enhanced by 
the fact that they and their families long used it 
as their family burying-place. In addition to 
the above-mentioned octo-centenaries occurring 
this year, London antiquarians will see the 
eight-hundredth anniversary of the laying out 
of Woodstock Park—the first park founded in 
England—when Henry I made it into a royal 
park and enclosed it with a stone wall. Wood- 
stock, from that year till Henry VIII's reign, 
became a royal residence. But what has 
rendered Woodstock Park most famous was 
& labyrinth, built by Henry I, called “ hosa- 
mond’s Bower,” with a house in it, to secreté 
his mistress, Rosamond Clifford, from ‘ucen 
Eleanor, his lawful wife. In 1123, as aforesaid, 
Woodstock Palace and Park was raised as 4 
royal domain, but there are now no traces 
of the palace or the tower. 

Hvupert Burrow £s. 


[*,* Other letters are on pp. 348-36! 
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THE WREN COMMEMORATION BANQUET. 


Tue Royal Institute of British Architects 
gave a commemoration banquet at the Hotel 
Victoria, Northumberland Avenue, on Mon 
day evening, the President, Mr. Paul Water 
house, M.A., being in the chair. In place 
of the customary after-dinner speeches, ad 
dresses dealing with the life of Wren were 
lelivered by the President, Sir Reginald 
Blomfield, R.A., and Mr. Mervyn Macartney 
F.S.A., Surveyor of St. Paul's Cathedral. 

The following guests were present :-—The 
Right Hon. the Earl of Balfour, K.G., P.C., O.M., 
His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Right Hon. Sir Joseph Cook, G.C.M.G., P.C., 
M. de Saint-Maurice (Membre du Conseil de la 
Société des Architectes Dipl6més par le Gou- 
vernement), Sir L. A. Selby-Bigge, Bart., K.C.B., 
Sir A. Brumwell Thomas, Sir Herbert Warren, 
K.C.V.0. (President of Magdalen College, 
Oxford), the Right Hon. the Earl of Crawford 
and Balcarres, K.T., P.C., the Right Hon. Lord 
Askwith, K.C.B., K.C., D.C.L., the Right Hon. 
the Lord Mayor of London, Sir T. G. Jackson, 
Bart., R.A., Sir Donald MacAlister, K.C.B. 
(President of the General Medical Council), Sir 
A. A. Bowlby, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. (President of 
the Royal College of Surgeons), Sir Aston Webb, 
C.B., K.C.V.O. (President of the Royal 
Academy), Sir Cecil Harcourt Smith, C.V.O., 
LL.D., Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., Litt.D., 
Professor Sir Arthur Schuster, F.R.S., LL.D. 
The University of London), Sir David Murray, 
R.A., Sir Charles Oman, K.B.E., M.P., Sir 
Arthur 8. Cope, R.A., the Very Rev. W. R. 
Inge, D.D. (Dean of St. Paul’s), Sir John 
MacAlister, O.B.E., Sir John J. Burnet, A.R.A., 
R.S.A., Sir W. Arbuthnot Lane, C.B., Sir 
Lawrence Weaver, K.B.E., Sir Wm. Hale 
White, K.B.E., M.D. (President of the Royal 
Society of Medicine), Sir Robert Lorimer, A.R.A., 
ni 8.A., Sir Frederick Willis, K.B.E., C.B., Sir 
Geo. Leveson Gower, K.B.E., Mr. Edward 7. 
Warren, F.S.A. (President, Be orks, Bucks and 
Oxon Architectural Association), Mr. E. J. 
Partridge (President of the Society of Archi- 
tects), Mr. F. Gill (President of the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers), Dr. Ellis H. Minns, Mr. 
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F. J. Walton (President of the London Master 
Builders and Allied Industries Association), Mr. 
Gerald Moira, Mr. Lawrence A. Turner, F.S.A. 
(Master of the Art Workers’ Guild), Mr. Rudolf 
Dircks, Mr. Lawrence E. Tanner, Mr. Arthur 
Stratton, F.S.A., Mr. G. J. Skipper (The Norfolk 
and Norwich Association of Architects), M. 
Augustin Rey (Société Centrale des Architectes 
Fran¢ais), Mr F. R. Anderton — of the 
London County Council), Mr. J. Wells, MLA. 
(Warden of Wadham College, Oxford), Mr. J. 
Storrs (President of the Institute of Builders), 
Mr. H. V. Lanchester (President of the Town 
Planning Institute), Mr. Wm. Cash (President 
of the Institute of Chartered Accountants), Mr. 
H. J. Waring, M.S., B.Sc., F.R.C.S. (Vice- 
Chancellor, University of London), Mr. Arthur 
Gray, M.A. (Master of Jesus College, Cambridge), 
Dr. F. W. Pember, D.C.L. (Warden of All Souls 
College, Oxford), Mr. J. E. K. Studd, O.B.E. 
(Sheriff of London), the Rev. Canon 8. A. 
Alexander, M.A., Mr. S. H. M. Killik, J.P. 
(Sheriff of London), Mr. W. H. Nicholls (Presi- 
dent of the National Federation of Building 
Trades’ Employers), Mr. E. Fiander Etchells 
(President of the Institution of Structural 
Engineers), Mr. Andrew T. Taylor, L.C.C., J.P., 
Mr. Herbert Baker, A.R.A., Mr. J. C. Squire, 
Mr. W. H. Ward, M.A.. Mr. H. M. Fletcher, Mr. 
W. G. Newton, M.C., Major Richard Rigg, 
O.B.E. (The London and Middlesex Archeo- 
logical Society), Major C. B. Flockton (The 
Sheffield Society of Architects), Mr. Rupert 
Savage (President of the Birmingham Archi- 
tectural Association), Major Maurice Webb, 
D.S8.0., M.C., Mr. Arthur Keen (Hon. Secretary, 
R.1.B.A.), Mr. Mervyn Macartney, F.S.A. 
(Surveyor to the Fabric of St. Paul’s Cathedral), 
Mr. Walter Cave, Mr. Stanley C. Ramsey, Mr. 
Walter Peacock, C.V.O. (Hon. Associate 


R.1.B.A.), Mr. Harold 8. Rogers, M.A. (Chairman 
of the Oxford Society of Architects), Mr. W. E. 
Riley, R.B.A. (The Official Architects’ Associa- 
tion), Mr. 8. M. Young, F.S.I. (The Worshipful 
Company of Masons), Mr. John Murrey (National 
Federation Building Trades’ Operatives, London 
District Council), Mr. H. Denston Funnell (The 
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Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assistants’ Pro- 
fessional Union), Mr. 8S. Hurst Seager (The New 
Zealand Institute of Architects), Mr. Stanley 
Hamp (President of the Architectural Associa - 
tion), Mr. D. Y. Cameron, R.A., Mr. Edward 
Maufe, Mr. Arthur Welford, Mr. H. D. 
Searles Wood (Vice-President R.LB.A.), Mr. 


E. Guy Dawber, Mr. Sydney Tatchell, Sir 
John Jarvis, Bart., Mr. Max Clarke, Mr. 
©. Williamson Milne, Mr. W. H. Gunton. 


Mr. W. H. Ansell, Mr. F. Winton Newman, Mr. 
F. R. Gould Wills, Mr. R. C. Gleed, Mr. Ralph 
Knott. Mr. T. 8S. Tait, Mr. Reid Dick, A.R.A., 
Mr. Wm. Walcot, Mr. W. W. Scott-Monecrieff, 
Mr. Chas. H. Heathcote (Vice-President 
R.LB.A.), Mr. William Street, Mr. Edwin T. 
Hall, Mr. Ivor P. Jones, Alderman H. V, 
Kenyon, J.P. (Mayor of Paddington), Mr. E. 
Stanley Hall, Mr. D. Barclay Niven, Mr. F. T. W. 
Goldsmith, Mr. J. Stockdale Harrison, Mr. H. V. 
Ashley, Mr. P. Morley Horder, Mr. agg 
Perks, F.S.A. (Surveyor of the Corporation of 
London), Mr. G. P. Powis, Mr. Matthew J. 
Dawson, Mr. T. R. Milburn (President of the 
Northern Architectural Association), Mr. Percy 
Thomas, O.B.E. (President of the South Wales 
Institute of Architects), Mr. C. M. Oldrid sg 
Mr. T. G. Scott, Mr. Michael ~ . Mr. F. R 
Hiorns, Mr. Walter Lawrence, J . Mr. Henry 
A. Saul, Mr. Clyde Young, Mr. Dudle Forsyth, 
Mr. Wm. Woodward, Mr. Walter J.. Tapper, 
Mr. J. Alfred Goteh, F.S.A. (President of the 
Northamptonshire Association of Architects), 
Professor Selwyn Image, Mr. F. Cavendish 
Bentinck, Professor H. H. Turner (President of 
the Royal Astronomical Society), Mr. Oeccil 
Clay, Mr. C. Lovett Gill, Mr. Frank Woodward, 
Mr. A. F. Collins (‘The Slough Society of Archi- 
tects), Mr. T. Butler Wilson (The and West 
Yorkshire Architectural Society), Major Hubert 
©. Corlette, O.B.E., R.B.C. (The New South 
Wales Institute of Architects), Mr. C. MeArthur 
Butler (Secretary, The Society of Architects), 
Mr. F. R. Yerbury (Secretary, The Arehiteetural 
Association), Mr. F. G. Baker, Mr. H. Godfrey 
Evans, B.A., Mr. W. R. M. Lamb, MLA. (Secre- 
tary, The Royal Academy), Mr. A. Goddard, 
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y , The Surveyors’ Institution), 
Topham Forrest (Architect to the London 
i W. 8. Cross (Vice- 
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ing had lived under seven rulers—five 
one Queen, and one Protector. 

.” Waterhouse, in giving “Some Observa- 
tions on the Character and Genius of Sir 
i Wren,” said he could not in a 
moment of great national emotion address his 
audience from a scrap of paper. If he might 
be allowed he would speak from the heart. 
He supposed that no greater or more humbling 
honour could fall to any architect than to be 
allowed, by whatever chapter of accidents, to 
stand forward for a moment as the leader of 
his fellow craftsmen in doing homage to Sir 
Christopher Wren. He (the speaker) need not 
dwell upon the incidents which had put him in 
his present position—he was merely, as ‘t were, 
the cog that mt to be put into operation 
at that particular moment, the cartridge that 
was accidentally put into the gun, but when he 
spoke of that great and humiliating honour he 
felt that he would be a fool if he refused the 
humiliation of the honour. He wished that he 
could read ‘the list of all those societies and ali 
those distinguished individuals present on that 
occasion, but doing so would be something like 
“ealling over” at school. Architects were 
singularly honoured in being allowed to feel 
that they might act as leaders to such men. 

Proceeding, he said in the days of 
their great-grandfathers’ grandparents there 
lived and died in England a man so rich in 
the double birthright of aptitude and industry 
that he surpassed the level even of his cul- 
tured fellows in at least three directions. 
Each of those directions was in itself no 
simple path of knowledge. He was a man, 
moreover, blessed by the Heaven which had 
so endowed him with those three further gifts 
by which alone man could hope to win in 
battle against the limitations of time. He 
was granted not only longevity of mind—a 
treasure far greater than mere length of 
days—not only an early ripening which it 
would be irreverent and untrue to call pre- 
cocity, but also, and above all, opportunity. 

The three directions, or three roads of 
energy, were: — Classic knowledge — the 
huraaner letters, science in the sense of uni- 
versal physiology, and, for a crown of great 
glory, architecture. He supposed that no 
greater nor more humbling honour could fall 
to any man of his craft in his day than to be 
chosen, by whatever accidents of time and 
circumstance, to lead his brother craftsmen in 
an act of homage to the ever-flowering 
memory of that more than great man—Wren, 
Sir Christopher. 

But in fact the honour had been added to, 
for their pilgrimage of architects, its numbers 
swollen by the thousands who were with them 
that afternoon in thought, if not in body, was 
graciously increased by the presence of dis- 
tinguished men whose mission and desire it 
was to represent the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, the Royal Society, and 
younger bodies, which, if they could not claim 
to have been of wren's life and 
participators in his activities, at lest offered 
their thanks and praise on lines of entirely 
kindred sympathy. Specially welcome was 
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the spontaneous and almost impromptu repre- 
sentation of those trans-Atlantic brethren, the 
Architectural League of New York, between 
whose soul of art and ours no ocean rolls. He 
had been driven by a logical process, as con- 
vincing as it was incorrect, to the conclusion 
that the man whom they celebrated was just 
four times as great as the men to whom they 
normally ascribe greatness. He exposed his 
process, for though he had discarded its chain 
of reasoning as vicious, he was entirely con- 
fident of the virtue of its result. It began by 
generously sacrificing one of the three domains 
into which he had partitioned the mental 
activities of Sir Christopher. He cast his 
brilliant and fascinating Latinity into the 
same scale as his architecture. Both, after 
all, were but the modes of an expression. The 
same study, the same play of brain which em- 
powered him to master the syntax, etymology, 
and orthography of architecture, gave him the 
force to make his own the orders and eleva 
tional composition of Roman speech. 

Against that he arrayed his mastery of the 
universe of science, his pre-eminence as an 
astronomer, his acknowledged leadership in 
the realms of physics, mechanics, meteorology, 
and chemistry. In acknowledging those 
powers they found him to be not merely a 
man of two-sided knowledge—that, indeed. 
was rare enough—but of double superiority. 
He outran his companions on both courses. 
They must go further. True as it was that 
no success in adventure existed without skill 
in discovery—or rather that creation did not 
thrive withont nourishment—it was a fact 
known to all scientists and to most artists 
that successful] and industrious research was 
not always accompanied by successful inven- 
tion. Nor did archwology necessarily lead to 
art. There, however. was a man in whom 
the deepest powers of absorption went hand 
in hand with the brightest faculties of pro- 
duction. Ex nihilo nihil fit, how true. But 
nothing, alas! could come out of something. 
too. Parturiunt montes, well and good; but. 
however, the answer to kind inquiries was 
simply Mus. The mountains, for all the hid- 
den ore that swelled their depths of know- 
ledgce, had sometimes but a ridiculous mono- 
svilable as their contribution to the world’s 
progress. 

Wren in his architecture and his science 
was a very Janus. One countenance faced 
the past with the sure smile of a conqueror: 
the other, Alexander-like, shot its glance of 
expected victory on the world of posterity. It 
mattered not that his methods of learning in 
architecture were apparently miraculous, that 
no pen had recorded, perhaps no eye saw, his 
days of study; the past was his sure captive, 
and they, the posterity towards which his 
keen old eyes were strained, were his happy 
captors too. No need for him to interpret 
those metaphors into history, for indeed the 
history was before them all, and most of 
his hearers knew it better than he did; but 
it was clear that no man’s architecture was 
ever more truly based on acute knowledge of 
the language of the past—a Latin or Romance 
past if you will—and it was certain that only 
by profound study of the work of his pre- 
decessors in the worlds of scientific discovery 
could any natural philosopher have illuminated 
his age with such brilliant original: and in- 
ventive work. He (the speaker) judged, then. 
that had Wren, by loss of early maturity, loss 
of opportunity or by early death, so limited 
his énergies that he could put forward one 
only of his four claims he would have won his 
niche among the great if he had merely been 
an archeologist, an architect, an inventor, or 
a man of research. 

On those grounds he hailed him as a four- 
fold champion. But there was another road 
to their conclusion; and those of that dis- 
tinguished company who had won their 
merited distinctions on other battlefields than 
theirs would forgive them, if for a few brief 
minutes they claimed the whole gamut of 
Wren's “* harp of diverse tones "’ as integral 
parts of his amazing victory-chant in architec- 
ture. That might seem presumptuous on 
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their part. That it should so seem was . 
trary to reason. What they claimed 
architecture they did not, dare not, cla 
for architects. No architect worthy of + 
name would ever deem himself wholly wort 
All of them knew that the mountain t! 
climbed was a Parnassus with a cloud-capy 
brow. Its summit was beyond their eyesig 
and the path thereto was at its highest \ 
treadable. Far be it from him to sugge:: 
that Wren’s corn-sowing drill, his apparat) 
for producing fresh water at sea, his di 
infectant fumigator, his barometer, his sel; 
registering thermometer, or his rain-gaug- 
were necessary adjuncts to his output as a: 
architect, though he (the speaker) had litt). 
doubt that his diplégtaphic pen found « 
place on his spegifieation desk, while hic 
special level andhis cure for smoky chimney: 
were definitely what they should hail as boon: 
to the office. But emphatically he said tha: 
the mind which was so equipped as to be able 
to devise such things, and still more the mind 
that mastered those deeper mathematica! 
geometrical and astronomical themes was a 
mind which could make the highest flights of 
such a scientifie brain ancillary to the mis 
tress art of architecture. 

Wren was a prince, an emperor, among 
constructors. Very few pocket-books of 
formule could have been of any use to him. 
for he was above and beyond them. They 
marvelled at his daring, but it was a daring 
inspired and fortified by knowledge. The 
work he did—even if it be proved by other 
speakers that evening that he was over-bold- 
was not the work of foolhardiness but of 
hardiness in scientific bravery. And it was 
certain that they were wrong in attributing 
merely to the skill of his undoubtedly skilful 
operatives the marvellous success of his 
genius in surmounting difficulties of gravita- 
tion, durability, and span. In the presence 
of certain notable scholars might he venture 
to come back for a moment to his association 
of Wren’s [Latinity with his architecture 
They were a generation, probably the last 
generation in this country, of which some 
could remember the writing of Latin verse. 
There were some there who could recall that 
performance with pleasure, and they would 
remember how very close as an exercise of 
the brain that pursuit lay to the practice of 
architecture on traditional or Classica] lines. 
There was necessary for its performance a 
good knowledge of the medium and a reason- 
ably full vocabulary. Those were acquisitions 
which a young schoolboy seldom had in gener- 
ous measure. The Inges, the Ronald Knoxs, 
the Pembers were rare. But given those, 
the game was a glorions game. There was 
an idea to be expressed, to be expressed if 
possible with dignity, and to be expressed. 
moreover, in symbols, counters, words of 
fixed significance and of fixed metrical] value 
Their disposition as sentences was governed 
by the strictest of rules. Moreover, thoug! 
there was generally an umpire at hand, ne 
rule of that game could be bent to suit the 
writer's difficulties, for the committee that 
framed them was dead and buried in or about 
the year zero a.p. A_ solecism was the 
writer's bankruptcy, a false quantity or © 
false concord was his death. . 

He would not say that the rules of archi 
tecture were as harsh as that, for their lan 
guage, ancient as it was, was a living tongue: 
and they could breathe into it such little 
changes of syntax, such little shiftings of 
accent, and (but very sparingly) such timid 
inventions of new words, or of new meaning’ 
for old words, as .make the difference be- 
tween a Shakespeare and a Tennyson. Put 
that small privilege of licence—a licence w!ich 
roust never quench the recognisable melody of 
the old and ever-aging tongue—could never 
obliterate the astonishing likeness between 
the literary and the architectural arts, bot! of 
which had to achieve their expression in ‘he 
language of their forefathers. That Wren 
should have been a good Latinist was, he 
admitted, less remarkable than that he sho ld 
have been a much more than good architect 
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Dr. Busby, though but at the beginning of his 

ng career, was no doubt already an expert 
vith that instrument on which he became a 
world-famous soloist. In any case Westmin- 
ster stood for good Latin, and young Christo- 
pher left, at the age of 14, with a Latin equip- 
ment far better than that of a good second 
vear Oxonian of our day. 

In architecture, it was true, Wren had per- 
sonal advantages. His father, Dean though 
he was, and a very manifold incumbent, was 
no mean amateur in architecture, and no in- 
considerable patron. A seeming paucity of 
first-rate professionals, and a very high level 
of knowledge in the standard of that acquaint- 
ance with architecture which was the adorn- 
ment of many a non-professional connoisseur 
made it comparatively easy for a gentleman of 
Wren's superlative culture to glide—almost 
to drift—into what they should call practice. 
And so, thongh Wren's earliest openings were 
surveyor-like in their limited sense of that 
word, it was scarcely with surprise that they 
found him embarking under his father's 
patronage on the Pembroke Chapel at Cam- 
bridge, and under that of his own University, 
the Bheldorian Theatre. Scarcelv. again with 
surprise, did they find those two buildings to 
be, if tentative, at least scholarlv. None, 
however, of those explanations would annul 
the marvel of so rich a maturity of architec 
tural knowledge in a mind whose energies 
had been spent—one had thonght absorbed—in 
the career of an accomplished leader of 
scientists and literati. Mark how at that 
stage that Providence which seemed ever 
ruling his destiny towards completeness came 
to his aid. The Plague sent him to Paris. no 
bad school of architecture, in almost divine 
preparation for that fuller life of architecture 
into which he was to be flung by fire. And 
if they admitted there an intervention which 
seemed superhuman, might thev not acknow- 
ledge also that it was the Divinitv which 
shaped his end that kept him from the reali- 
sation in stone of the warrant design for St 
Paul's? 

They would have experienced, if they were 
acute students of architecture, one, two, or 
perhaps three disappointments in connection 
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with Wren's work. There would be a build- 
ing, or perhaps part of a building, which 
seemed to them not indeed a blot on Wren's 
fame, but a slight dimness in his brightness. 
Their first thought on feeling the pain of this 
discovery would have been a very proper stab 
of self-reproof. He was not sure that such an 
attitude was not the right one, for of Wren 
it might nearly be said that 


‘** The very errors of his master mind 
Were greater than the virtues of man- 
kind.”’ 

But there was a happier way. Had any 
lesser mind than Wren’s been forced to make 
performance follow so close on the heels of 
learning, what would have been the number 
of his trespasses? And Wren, whose great 
knowledge was for ever getting greater, what 
thought they was his jindgment on the things 
that trouble them? That grand old man in 
his latter davs could have taken them round 
London and shown them in his own work 
more errors than ever they or he should find 
So when they saw those things, those very 
few, and pride themselves, however regret- 
fully, on the keenness of their critical vision, 
let them cast aside that pride and _ those 
regrets, let them leave their judgment un- 
spoken among their fellows. and let them, 
without smothering their opinion—for opinions 
were always worth forming—let them keep 
the matter as a secret between themselves arid 
Wren. In such secrets held close with great 
minds of the past there was strange happi- 
ness. 

He (the speaker) ended with what he he- 
lieved to he the thought of them all. Ther 
paid reverent homage to a man so dowered 
with the gifts of genius and with the spirit 
of industry that his leadership in the fie!d 
of natural science found no equal save in his 
supremacy as an architect; one, moreover. 
whose culture in Classic literature was 
balanced by a character so gentle and allur- 
ing as to win this outhurst from a contem- 
porary: ‘‘ It was doubtful whether he was 
most to be commended for the divine felicity 
of his genius or for the sweet humanity of 
his disposition.’ 
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Sin Reorvatp Browrrerp, R.A., said the 
first thing that occurred to him was the 


eccentric methods that had been adopted 
to celebrate the bicentenary of Wren's 
death. The Bishop of London, advised by 


one noble lord and urged on with some 
truculence by another, proposed to celebrate 
the occasion by demolishing some nineteen or 
twenty of Wren's City churches: thus revers- 
ing the Hebrew custom of first stoning their 
prophet and then building a shrine to his 
memory and saving them from the necessity 
of further burdening their memory with the 
work of the past. Their methods there, at 
any rate, were more genial: following, appar 
ently, the precedent of Gny Fawkes. they 
were celebrating the bicentenarvy of Wren's 
death with festivities, the dinner to be fol- 
lowed, he was told. by a dance somewhere 
else; a little unusual, perhaps, vet there conld 
be no donht what they meant bv it. Tt was 
a mark of their admiration and affection for 
the memory of one of the greatest artists 
Encland had ever had. 

Wren's career. in a way, was an amazing 
anomaly. He (the speaker) doubted if any 
other architect had ever heen placed in a posi- 
tion of first-rate responsibility on sench an 
ahsolute minimum of technical training. Tt 
was a remarkable fact that. ont of the six 
leading architects of the seventeenth century. 
two. Wren and Perranlt. started as amatenrs. 
and the third was a seniptor who prided him- 
self on translating sculpture into terms of 
painting and treated architectnre as so munch 
modelling clay Wren himeelf was born 
in a gond position: hichlv edneated in the 
humanities. which then incInded acience. He 
wae regarded as a prodicy of learning and 
ahility while etill an nndercradnete Prom 
Wadham he proceeded to a fellowshin at 
All Sonls. He was apmointed Gresham Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy in Tiondon hefore he waa 
twenty-four. and Sevilian Professor at Orford 
very soon afterwards. Bv the age of thirty 
he was recognised as one of the lesding acien- 
tific minds of the dav hv John FErelwn and 





St. Paul’s Cathedral : Model (now in the Crypt cf the Cathedral) of Wren’s faveurite desigr 


all the intellicentsia of the time. With the 
Restoration came his chance. The fortifi- 
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eation of Tangier had to be considered. Poor 
old John Webb, an able and experienced archi- 
tect, and the last representative of the Inigo 
Jones tradition, was forgotten; and the work 
was offered to Wren, who declined it, but was 
promised the reversion of the office of Sur- 
veyor-General, and in fact succeeded to it 
a few months later, a job even more flagrant 
than that by which Jules Hardouin Mansart 
superseded Iepautre at Clagny, for there was 
Wren placed at the head of all the architects 
of the time in England, and entrusted with 
most important duties, though all the archi- 
tecture that he had done so far was an un- 
important college chapel at Cambridge. 

So far, in fact, he had received no systema- 
tic training in architecture at all, yet instead 
of beginning at the foot of the ladder he 
started on the topmost rung. A man of less 
confidence in his own consummate ability 
would have been daunted; not so Wren. He 
wrestled with Serlio and Fréart, both very 
inaccurate writers, and in 1665 set off for his 
famous six months’ stay in Paris, armed with 
excellent introductions, and fully determined 
to pick the brains of all the best French 
artists. That was the time when Bernini 
was struggling in vain to make headway 
against the well-organised opposition of the 
French architects, and Wren caught a 
glimpse of his designs, but it was a glimpse 
only. Wren also visited all the famous houses 
in and about Paris, but it was to be noted 
that the work he saw belonged to the older 
generation, soon to be superseded by Colbert's 
young men, and the brilliant staff of 
Touis XTV. Wren wrote to a friend that he 
was bringing home “ all France on paper *’; 
but “* all France '’ could have been little more 
than the houses round Paris, as shown in the 
drawings of Silvestre and the elder Marot. 
and perhaps those interminable designs for 
ornament by Jean Le Pautre; not much of 
a training for a first-rate architect, nothing 
approaching that of the French architects, or 
of Wren's great predecessor, Inigo Jones, who 
paid two visits to Italy, studying on the spot 
and making most careful, critical, and analvy- 
tical notes on the architecture of the Romans, 
on Palladio and others. 

The result of Inigo Jones's studies was that 
at the age of forty he was a most accomplished 
architect and was able to produce that little 
masterpiece of Neo-Classic. the Queen's House 
at Greenwich; whereas Wren, at the age of 
thirty-five, could do no better than the shape 
less lump of the Sheldonian at Oxford, which 
in its technical incompetence and absence of 
feeling for beauty of line. of proportion, of 
composition, was perhaps the worst building 
erected in Oxford, prior to the Gothic Revival. 
He need only call their attention to the south 
facade, facing to the Schools, an ambitious 
attempt at a grandiose design by a very 
ingenions but most imperfectly trained young 
man. And in referring to that let him sav 
at once that great artists were not to be 
judged by the experiments of their youth, but 
by the high-water mark of their attain- 
ment; and he had called attention to that 
weakness of technique in Wren's earlier work 
because it made the extraordinarv masterv of 
his art that he gained in his mature days all 
the more remarkable. Moreover, technique. 
highly important as it was, was not the final 
criterion of Art. There had been artists who 
had made it so. the archeological Classicists 
at the end of the eighteenth centurv, Ingres 
among painters and others; but technique was 
not an end in itself but a means to an end. 
the expression of the artist’s ideas. ideals, 
and visions. One had to consider. further. the 
complexity of the problem that the architect 
had to solve. In the Parthenon, for instance, 
one found the idea and its expression in per- 
fect harmony, flawless and unimpeachable. 
But the Parthenon, based as it was on a long 
and well-understood tradition, was a simpler 
building to design than. say, the Therme of 
Rome, or St. Paul's Cathedral. One might 
admit that Wren had not the perfect instinct 
for form and proportion of Inigo Jones, of 
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Francois Mansart, of Jacques Ange-Gabriel, 
but he possessed, in a higher degree than any 
of them, inexhaustible invention and resource. 
His mind, of great natural acuteness, was 
trained to a fine razor edge and went straight 
to the heart of matters. Consider, for in- 
stance, his scheme for the laying out of 
London. He might not have mastered the 
technique of architecture in his six months’ 
stay in Paris, but no Frenchman could have 
helped him to that masterly scheme, in which 
he anticipated most of the theories of their 
modern house planners, the linking-up of 
buildings, the axis line and the radial treat 
ment, the concej'tion of the City as a whole 
and not as a collection of details. Consider, 
for example, his streets, 90 ft. wide for the 
main thoroughfares, 60 for the secondary 
ones, and 30 for minor roadways. Nearly a 
hundred years later, when the great competi- 
tion for the improvement of Paris was held, 
the French architects had not got beyond 
36 fi. as a maximum, and, except in Portland- 
place, they had not yet reached 90 ft. One 
found the same versatility and quick grasp of 
conditions in the City churches. Wren had 
to design them under the most difficult condi- 
tions of site, time, and money, yet how 
admirable thev were. The great French 
churches of the seventeenth century were fine 
in their way, but there was a deadly monotony 
about them; as one French writer put it, the 
Jesuit Church reared the same implacable 
facade in every land and under every sky. 
They had lost the secret of the parish church, 
their churches were useless as models for 
Wren; and all he found in England of recent 
church building consisted of the Caroline 
churches in which degenerate Gothic struggled 
with bastard Classic. Wren had to find his 
own way. He took as his data the strictly 
practical conditions of the churches, and those 
he translated into forms characteristically 
English, availing himself of the full parapher 
nalia of Neo-Classic, vet weaving into it re- 
miniscences of earlier work, so that those 
towers and steeples were not exotics, but 
spoke at once to the English people in a lan 
guage that they recognised as their own, and 
they preserved that individuality and that 
kindly character which in England was of the 
essence of a parish church. 

Where other men had advanced’ by 
slow and laborious stages, Wren advanced 
per saltum, and the most extraordinary in 
stance of that was St. Paul’s Cathedral 
Wren appeared to have made several designs. 
There was his own favourite one, rejected by 
the clergy with some justice, inasmuch as 
though pleasantly reminiscent of some of the 
projects for St. Peter's, it was quite unsuitable 
for the purpose of the Cathedral. Then there 
was the utterly preposterous Warrant design. 
that nightmare conception of a huge dome. 
truncated half way up, on which was to be 
reared a drum and another dome, which again 
was to have its top cut off and to be continned 
in & telescope steeple in six stages. That 
was the design ‘ pitched upon,”’ as the Roval 
Warrant put it. as “* very artificiall, proper, 
and usefull.'" And his (the speaker's) im- 
pression was that the authorities, heing whollv 
ignorant of architecture. tossed up as to which 
of the designs they should select. Yet it 
was from that most unpromising start that 
Wren began and carried through to comple- 
tion the glorious building of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral as they now saw it. . 

One or two reflections occurred to him as 
the result of his meditations on Wren’s 
career. The first was in regard to the train- 
ing of an architect. Tt was the custom gener- 
ally to start the technical training of students 
early, either directly in an architectural 
school, or in a modified and rather more 
generalised form at one or other of their 
universities: the inevitable result was that 
general education had to be cut short. and 
that omission could never be made good in 
later life. because the aim of good education 
was not to cram in knowledge. but to train 
and discipline the mind while it was still 
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malleable. Wren was the most conspicuc 
example of an architect who did not take 
the technical study of architecture till he } 
completed an unusually thorough course 
general education; and he supplied the m 
convincing evidence in favour of the gy: 
nastic theory of education. It might be sa 
that Wren was exceptional. To that he 
speaker) would say that only proved the fi 
of the prevalent theory that anybody wi: 
sufficient training could become an archité 
and that all they had to do was to supply t! 
crude material to their costly State-aided a; 
other machines, turn the handle often enouz! 
and out came the architect. 

He would say, on the other hand, that t¢! 
natural endowment necessary for an archit: 
was rarely found, and that it was the exis 
ence of that in Wren that was the other facto: 
in his amazing skill. The other thought 
occurred to him was that of the man behir 
the architect. They were too apt to belie: 
the fanatics who impressed on them t 
modern architecture was a mechanical affai; 
without a soul of its own. He did not belie: 
it. An architect could express himself ; 
his art; indeed, he could give himself awa 
and one found the meticulous man meticul 
in his work, the small man small and 
great man great; and that was where Wree: 
was so splendid. In al) his mature work or 
fonnd the quality of the man reflected, 
only in his resourcefulness and invention, } 
in a certain fine balance of intellect. His u 
a cheerful, sunny nature, friendly, con 
panionable, and humorous, and it was t! 
that endeared his work to all of them as sor. 
thing peculiarly and intimately English. ©: 
did not think of him as one did of Jul 
Hardouin Mansart, elbowing his way to |! 
front, flattering the great. trampling on 
weak, and ending up with a marquisate ar 
£30,000 a vear, and the contempt of most 
his contemporaries. One thought of Wren 
his dignified old age, visiting his masterpr 
once a year, ‘‘ as well pleased to die in ¢! 
shade as in the light.’ and showing in mi 
fortune the same dignity as he had at 
height of his career, a man who in ois 
had enjoyed the affection and admiration 
all the best men of his time and to whon 
his death one might apply those famous wor! 
of Pericles, ‘‘ The whole earth is a shrine t 
the memory of illustrious men.” 

Mr. Mervyn Macartney (Surveyor to the 
fabric of St. Paul’s Cathedral), speaking on 
“ Recent Investigations at St. Paul's,” observed 
that the foundations were very shallow. Soon 
after the building there was a slight settlement, 
but he did not think it had increased much 
since. Recently they had been down to expos 
the foundations, but so far as they could judge 
there was no great settlement. They found 
what they did not expect, that large stones 
placed there belonged to Inigo Jones’s portico. 
as they had classical mouldings. They found 
that the layer of clay was moist. The eig!it 
piers of the dome tilted towards the dome ares 
very much like a man standing on tip-t 
There was also a slight inclination of all thes 
piers towards the south, and the river, and th 
found that all through the Cathedral. It was 
not very much. The next thing they found 
was a distinct tilt of the dome towards th 
south-west. He believed that it started ve' 
early and that they tried to compensate 
afterwards, because it was only 1} in. at t! 
level of the Whispering Gallery, and 96 ft. 
the floor of the Cathedral. They also fou: 
that the dome was not circular, but it wa- 
very fine ellipse, and was 6 in. wider fr 
north to south than from east to west. Con- 
quently there was a slight break in the dome 
each end. He did not know how to explain 
except that he thought that the pressure of ' 
dome was equal all round, but the supports 
the nave and of the choir were heavier t! 
those of the north and south. 

Giving the health of the President. L 
Batrovr said that the occasion was one 
great interest to all architects, all artists, 
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Christopher Wren was marked by tributes 
to the memory of the great architect and by 
pilgrimages to places which stand as moou- 
ments of his genius. The Royal Institute of 
British Architects made the most comprehen- 
sive arrangements for the celebrations. With 
the assistance of other bodies interested, a 
Grand Committee was formed for the pur- 
pose of drawing up 4 suitable programme. 
The Selborne Society, in co-operation with 
the London Society, the R.I.B.A., and vther 
bodies, organised a series of visits to the 
more important of the buildings designed 
by Wren. On Monday last week there 
was an attempt, by visits and description, to 
visualise the Great Fire; on Tuesday a visit 
was paid to three of Wren's domed churches 
—St. Stephen, Walbrook; St. Swithin, 
Cannon-street: and St. Mary Abchurch. On 
Wednesday Wren's buildings in the City 
were visited. Canon Alexander met the 
visitors at Amen Corner, and showed his resi- 
dence. No. 2. one of the row of canons’ honses 
that were erected when the Roval College of 
Phvsicians moved from the site after the 
Great Fire. Sir Banister Fletcher received 
the company at the Temple. and conducted 
them to varions buildings which. by record or 
tradition. ave associated with Sir Christopher 
Wren. Notable are those in King’s Bench- 
walk. and he pointed ont at No. 5, Lord 
Mansfield’s old residence, the charm of the 
doorway. heantifn! in its proportions and deli- 
cate columns and capitals. and one of the 
finest examples surviving of the rubbed brick 
of the perind. The cloisters were shown as 
a piece of Sir Christonher’s domestic architec- 
ture, and Lamb Building facing, on the top- 
most floor of which Pendennis had his rooms. 
Crown Office-row. where Charles Lamb was 
born, was later, but Restoration houses were 
seen in FEssex-court, New-court, and else- 
where. Opportunity was given to inspect the 
great gateway of Middle Temple. an adorn- 
ment given to Fleet-street by Wren, which 
reqnired a wider thoroughfare to be seen to 
full advantage. The party also had passing 
views of a number of honses in Cheapside. 
Milk-street, and Great Tower-street that have 
survived from the rebuilding of London after 
the Great Fire. 

A journey to Oxford to study the work 
of Wren there was made on Thursday. 
The Sheldonian Theatre, Wadham College, 
and the chapel of Trinity College were 
visited, and Friday afternoon was devoted 
to the study of the history .and architec- 
ture of Chelsea Hospital. Hampton Court 
was visited on Saturday, under the guidance 
of Sir Frank Baines, and a party went to 
Cambridge on Tuesday. A tour of Kensing- 
ton Palace was also arranged. For its own 
members and licentiates the Royal Institute 
arranged a visit to the City on Saturday after- 
noon, conducted by Mr. Arthur Keen. 

A pilgrimage of thanksgiving was organised 
by the Church-in-the-Street Mission, Covent- 
garden, on Saturday afternoon. The proces- 
sion started from St. Lawrence Jewry, Guild- 
hall-yard, and from there visits were paid in 
turn to St. Mary-le-Bow, St. Margaret, Loth- 
bury, St. Mary Woolnooth, St. Edmund the 
King Martyr, St. Clement, near Eastcheap, St. 
Magnus the Martyr, St. Michael Paternoster 
Royal, St. Mary meer orgy 4 St. Mildred, 
Bread-street, St. Nicholas C-le Abbey, St. 
Benet, Paul's Wharf, and St. Andrew-by-the- 
Wardrobe. 

The Mayor of Westminster (Councillor 
Frank Rye) placed a wreath at the foot of 
the portrait of Sir Christopher Wren at the 
National Portrait Gallery, on Saturday, on 
behalf of the London Society. On this occa- 
sion Mr. Edwin T. Hall, F.R.I.B.A., gave 
& very concise outline of Wren’s life and 
work. A memorial wreath from ‘‘ The Cult 
of London " Society, which began its career 
ten years ago with the study of the City 
churches, was the first to be placed on the 
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WREN BICENTENARY CELEBRATION. 


Tur 200th anniversary of the death of Sir tomb of Sir Christopher Wren at St. Paul's 


on Saturday. 


Commemoration Services. 

Many references were made to the great 
architect from the pulpits of City churches 
on Sunday. Canon Alexander, preaching in 
St. Panl’s Cathedral at the afternoon service, 
said St. Paul's was the symbol and expres- 
sion of the best characteristics of the religious 
mind of the British people, its directness, its 
simplicity, its truthfulness, its width of ont- 
look. The Cathedral took about thirty-five 
years in building, and it might be safely said 
that circumstances over which Wren had 
little or no control produced the troubles 
which they were now seeking to remedy. It 
need not surprise them if it took them as long 
to preserve as it did their fathers to build; 
and, if so, some twenty-five years might yet 
have to run before their present work was 
completed. One of the most eminent of our 
architects had told him the other day that 
St. Paul’s exhibited all the symptoms of a 
building in a condition of steady decay. 
Whether this process could be arrested so 
that, after another two hundred years, 
Wren's dome would still be standing, they 
did not know. In any case. they might count 
it a special privilege of their generation that, 
thongh at whatever labour and sacrifice (and 
they had been already not inconsiderable), it 
had been called to so momentous a task. 

There was a crowded attendance at the 
commemoration service held at St. Panl’s 
Cathedral on Monday afternoon. Prior to the 
service a procession, consisting of the Lord 
Mavor and the Sheriffs of the City of London, 
members of the R.I.B.A., headed by Mr. 
Paul Waterhouse, M.A., President, and Sir 
Aston Webb, R.A., and others, assembled in 
the churchyard, and a detachment of the 
H.A.C. formed a guard of honour, Wren 
having been one of the original members of 
the Company in 1676. 

Dean Inge, in his address, said they had 
met to do honour to one of the greatest of 
Englishmen in the building which was the 
greatest triumph of his genins. It was prob- 
able that the reputation of Wren stood higher 
to-day than it did a hundred or two hundred 
years ago. Perhaps the most remarkable 
thing about Wren was that he was so much 
besides a great architect. He was a true son 
of the late-flowering English Renaissance, in 
that, like the great Italians of the Renais- 
sance, he was no “ specialist,’’ but turned 
his hand to a variety of subjects, and ex- 
celled at them all. Wren was well known 
as a mathematician, astronomer, and phy- 
siologist before he won fame as an architect. 
He was a man who could have succeeded in 
almost anything he undertook. He also 
showed greatness of character, accepting with 
dignity and without bitterness many un- 
deserved slights—as when the Government 
docked half of his modest salary in order, as 
they facetiously put it, to encourage him to 
proceed faster in building St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral. Like many distinguished Englishmen, 
he came of clerical parentage. 


Good architects were fortunate in one 





View taken from the Dome of the Stock Exchange, 1890. 
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respect in that their works remained a- 
nesses of their ability. No doubt 
failures also remained. It was useles 
deny that Wren shed few tears over 
destruction of Gothic London. He did 
seem to have seen the beauty of med: 
architecture. Only the accident of the G 
Fire enabled him to live as the creator of : 
new St. Paul's instead of being the sel 
of the old Cathedral, which he was prens..., 
to deal with in a manner which made | 
shndder. The completeness and Siiee di 
of Wren's architecture appealed to the temne 
hago _ He yi an architect’s archite>t . 
S merits were realised best by those ~! 
had stndied the technique of buildime my 
were astonished at the amount of his v : 
and its varied nature for a man who on! 
took up architecture in middle life. Tt 
great Cathedral was his chief monnn ets 
within the last fifty vears it had shen it 
proper place as the chief religions centr, 
the Empire. The safety of snch a build 
concerned the national hononr. and {i 
could not doubt that if they could ask Wr: 
in what way he wonld most desire that hie 
memory should be hononred by posterity he 
would say, ‘* Preserve St. Paul's: mak 
safe for a thousand years... ." | 
Subsequently wreaths were laid on Wrens 
tomb in the crypt by Mr. Pan] Waterhanea 
M.A., on behalf of the R.I.B.A.: Mr 
Candler Cobh. representing the Architectural 
League of New York: and by M Ane ae 
Rev. on behalf of the Societe Centrale Jog 
Architects Francais. The British wreath was 
inscribed: “In thanksgiving to Almizhty 
God for the talents. industry, and blameless 
life of Christopher Wren, in reverent homavge 
to that great man’s name and memorv. and 
in profonnd admiration for his mighty we rks, 
we architects of Britain lay this wreath on 
his tomb.”” A wreath was also sent by the 
French Société des Architectes Diplomés par 
le Gouvernement. 
After the service at St. Panl’s the members 
of the Grand Committee formed in connection 
with the celebration by the Roval Tnstitnte of 
British Architects, with the help of 
bodies interested, were entertained informally 
at tea by the Lord Mavor and the Lady 
Mayoress at the Mansion House. 


; The Authors’ Club. 
“Sir Christopher Wren, Architect and 
Man,” was the subject of discussion at the 
dinner of the Anthors’ Club, held at 2. White- 
hall-court, on Monday evening. Sir Banister 
Fletcher, who presided, gave an interesting 
description of the poems in stone with which 
Wren’s genius has enriched the metropolis, 
and explained that the Authors’ Club did 
special honour to Wren at this time of the 
bi-centenary of his death ‘‘ because he was 
an author, a creator; cathedrals, churches, 
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palaces, colleges, museums, and honses—a! 
these buildings are his immortal books, 4 
he wrote them in brick and stone."’ 
Ernest Wild, K.C., Recorder of London, who 
was the guest of the evening, spoke of the 
great architect’s exceptional qualities as 4 
man. 
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QUALITIES OF SIR 


CHRISTOPHER WREN’S BUILDINGS. 


By Prorsssorn A. E. RICHARDSON. 


To treat with authority the work of the 
greatest figure in English architectural history 
calls for sympathy and close acquaintance with 
the buildings of the master, as with the period 
in which he lived and worked. No restatement 
of facts connected with his birth, education, 
successes and trials, can be advanced to point 
a moral or otherwise. From the vantage point 
of to-day it is possible to subject the works of 
Wren to critical analysis, to award praise or 
the reverse as his works are found to transcend 
or tall short of modern ideas. Needless to say, 
Wren always maintains his reputation. Most 
writers begin with copious extracts from the 
Parentalia ; others quote the superior talents 
of Inigo Jones, forgetting that the revival of 
interest in the works of Inigo Jones was not 
manifested until seventy years after the Restorae 
tion. It is also urged that Wren’s powers as 
a scientist enabled him to produce combinations 
of materials which gave his work the peculiar 
stamp of intellectual superiority which dis- 
tinguishes it above all buildings of subsequent 
periods. Such descriptions as the foregoing, 
nevertheless, have their uses, but do little to 
prove the truths underlying his capacity as an 
architect. We gather our truest impressions 
of Wren from his buildings, and it needs but 
little reflection to comprehend the fact that 
all that is best in the character of London as 
we know it to-day is the result of the powerful 
impress of his personality. If we really and 
truly sympathise with Wren’s architecture, it 
is because of the humane character he imparted 
to the conventional scenery which, in bulk, 
happily survives for our enjoyment. The 
respect, however, which we share and realise, 
enters into the very fibres of the architect’s 
character. There are few mistakes to be con- 
demned, while that which is fantastic or incom- 
patible with the ideas of our own day forms a 
very small part of the talented expression of 
the master mind which is common property. 

Every nation having claim to be considered 
modern and vital can point with pride to the 
outstanding works of some artist whose genius 
rises high above mediocrity. In Italy the 
man in the street instinctively quotes Michel- 
angelo, the Frenchman names Mansart, the 
Spaniard Herrera, and the American McKim ; 
the English collectively name Inigo Jones and 
Sir Christopher Wren, yet the bias is towards 
the popularity of the latter. In building circles, 
Wren’s name stands for modern England ; 
that he was a scientist of no mean ability is 
acknowledged; but it is wide of the truth to 
name him a scientific architect. Inigo Jones 
was a selector; Wren, on the other band, was 
an organiser, to which practice he was helped 
by education and opportunity. Had he not 
become a great architect he would have carried 
a field-marshal’s baton with equal skill. His 
life is a story of great enthusiasm. He also 
entered upon the stage of affairs at an age when 
his experience and stamina best fitted him to 
face difficulties which no other figure of his 
times could have accomplished. 

At the Restoration Charles the Second was 
thirty years of age, and Wren about the same. 
It was an age of youth and delight—a sort of 
joyous celebration after the years of Puritanical 
bondage. Out of the travail of Dutch com- 
petition, vassalage to France, pestilence, and 
destruction of the capital by fire, was to emerge 
modern the eighteenth-century spirit 
of which is to see the light and to endure until 
the succession of Queen Victoria. Wren, at 
the outset of his career as an architect, evidently 
realised the enormous bilities before 
him, and set to work with a spirit undaunted 


by difficulties which to our eyes appear almost 
insuperable. Endowed with a scientific mind, 
he approached his task from the view-point of 
making the best of existing conditions. In the 
first place he had to imbibe the whole principles 
of architectural style such as was prevalent in 
contemporary Europe; he had in the second 
instance to correlate the activities of innumer- 
able artificers; and the third to determine on 
the choice of building material suitable for his 
projects and obtainable without undue difficulty. 
Wren, a man of the middling stature, played the 
part of a giant in all his undertakings, toiling 
incessantly with the ideal of monumental 
architecture always in view. 

Before the Fire London was a small city, 
bounded by ancient walls and mediaval aspira- 
tions. Wren’s plan for the rebuilding intro- 
duced the architect’: conception of it as a greater 
place, and that without altering its definite 
boundaries. Frustrated in this preliminary 
essay he, nevertheless, influenced the rules and 
regulations drawn up to render the buildings 
more permanent, and to these incipient labours 
of Wren can be attributed the character and 
tone of the vernacular of brick and stone, of 
enriched portico and sashed window, which 
forms the chief of the traditions of English 
renaissance architecture, enduring in spite of 
changes throughout the eighteenth century 
until within the reign of living memory. 

In the third quarter of the seventeenth 
century knowledge of European architecture 
was limited, while particulars of the antique 
could only be obtained from sources which, by 
comparison with those that exist to-day, must 
be considered immature and unreliable. Wren’s 
six months of study in France gave him an 
insight into contemporary methods which was 
sufficient to show him the deficiencies of the 
national taste in his own land. He had at his 
disposal the advice of his life-long friend, John 
Evelyn, who doubtless brought to his notice 
the latest books on architecture as soon as they 
left the presses of Rome, Amsterdam and Paris. 
His powers as a geometrician enabled him to 
see that geometry was the determining factor 
in constructional design ; and, given experience 
to conceive the forms of buildings, all things 
were possible. Henceforth Wren is to become 
a designer of the first rank, no longer to devote 
his leisure solely to mathematical or scientific 
problems, but to pursue the study of abstract 
form and to reduce the nebulous terms of mass, 
proportion, rhythm, detail and ornament to 
the common denominator of composition. 
When Wren first entered the lists he became a 
dangerous competitor for the wreath held by 
the great masters who had preceded him. He 
was far from being a brilliant draughtsman, he 
had neither the versatility or the skill of Inigo 
Jones to arrive directly at a high standard of 
technique, such as the latter evidenced in the 
fagade of the Banqueting Hall. But against 
this can be stated that Inigo Jones had to meet 
conditions totally different. Jones was frankly 
Palladian; Wren, on the other hand, became, 
by close observance of such rules as were then 
current in France and Italy, a creator of original 


“6 
created gigantic architecture for the use of 
humans, not megalithic monuments for super- 


hour, and at the same time was f 
workmen to learn too. To the exi ules of 
sound building, such as the selection of | 
the manufacture of bricks, and the dressing and 
shaping of stone, Wren brought the trained 
mind of the logician and supervisor who could 
comprehend and overcome every difficulty, 
and who at the same time knew to a fraction the 
value of material that on to the various 
— under the eyes of os subordinates. 
ren enjoyed the pat our monarchs, 
in itself no small D coumpiahment considering 
the troublous times and the struggles which 
occurred between church, state, and people, 
and he defended his position against the machina- 
tions of a host of lesser men whose jealousy had 
been aroused by his ability. He it was who 
gave London its dressing of Portland stone 
tempered with brick in the lesser parte, he 
who, above the requirements of an Academy, 
became an authority on all that pertained to 
contemporary architecture, and held his ground 
for half-a-century of strenuous labour It seems 
incredible that one man could have sccom- 
plished so much. Two centuries have 
since his declining years, when, worn out 
despised by the Hanoverian regime, the great 
figure who had raised the arts in England to 
such @ high platform sought the repose of a 
modest house on Hampton Green, where he 
could ruminate about the period passed for 
which he had contrived the background. Wren's 
end was characteristic of the man. At the age 
of ninety-one, with intellect unimpaired, he 
met death facing the rays of the setting sun 
that streamed across the waters of the Thames 
at Hampton, illuminating the windows of the 
palace the architect's genius had raised. 
Wren's reputation rests upon his ability to 
conceive and to conceive largely. ant is a 
re unparalleied in the history 
por Bre unrivalled for three fhe 
reasons: first, because he was a man known to 
his contemporaries as a leader, and rose to 
instantaneous fame at a time when England was 
suffering the humiliation of naval defeat and 
cataclysm; second, a of his extra- 
ordinary skill as a builder and deviser of 
structures, for which in this country there was 
no precedent ; and third, by right of his attaine 
ment as a logician and scientist. By contact 
with Wren’s executed works we can understand 
the character of one who in his day occupied 
an unique position, merited by talent and 
industry, and e ing its cheerful light not 
only to the masses the late seventeenth 
century, but upon subsequent generations who 
subconsciously have felt the magic spell 
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Lecture at Cardiff. 


A public lecture was given on February 23 
in the Assembly Hall of the Technical Col- 
lege, Cardiff, under the anspices of the South 
Wales Institute of Architects and the Depart- 
ment of Architecture and Civic Design, by 
Mr. W. 8. Purchon, M.A., A.R.L.B.A., 
of the Department, who spoke on the 
life and works of Sir Christopher Wren 
(illustrated by lantern slides). The chair 
was taken by Mr. Percy Thomas, O.B.E., 
F.R.LB.A., President of the South Wales 
Institute of Architects. : 

Summing up Wren's architecture, the lec- 
turer stated that it was Italian in its original 
inspiration, French in its logical directness, 
and English in its adaptability to our needs ; 
it had ® lovable quality which had touched 
the popular imagination more than the works 
of any other post-Gothic British architect. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The Wren Bicentenary. 
Most of our illustrations this week are of 
the works of Sir Christopher Wren, the bi- 


centenary of whose death is being celebrated 
this week. 


Ryde Pavilion Competition. 

We give on pp. 370-2 the first premiated 
design in the Ryde Pavilion Competition, by 
Messrs. T. Spencer and M. R. Martin, 
AA.R.1.B.A. 

In this design the main approach to the 
building is from the west, in the direction of the 
town. The building has been purposely kept 
low, so as not to obstruct the view from the 
neighbouring houses. The exterior is designed 
in the Italian Renaissance style, with an entrance 
portico of the full Doric order. A similar, but 
simplified, order is continued around the whole 
building as a colonnade. The large hall is 
designed for concerts, with a special spring 
floor for dancing. The hall will accommodate 
850 persons. The Italian roof garden is over 
the whole building, from which will be 
obtained magnificent views of The Solent 
and Spithead. In view of the subsoil being 
made up gravel, the building will be con- 
structed of reinforced concrete. 
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Blew Coat School, Westminster. 

This small building stands isolated at the bend 
in Buckingham-gate, Westminster. It is 
assumed to be the work of Wren, and certainly 
there is evidence enough in the appearance of 
the building to justify this assumption; but 
Wren, of course, is known to have rebuilt 
Christ’s Hospital—_the Blew Coat School—after 
the destruction of Grey Friars in 1666. There 
is, indeed, a certain similarity between the 
building and the Mathematical School foun- 
ded, at the suggestion of Pepys, by Sir Robert 
Clayton and Lord Treasurer Clifford, and 
designed by Sir Christopher. The building is 
of brick and the interior is panelled ; there is a 
fine cornice running round the room, above 
which springs a coved ceiling. The upper 
windows break into this cover. The entrance 
is distinguished by the beautifully-carved 
Corinthian capitals of the columns and 
antae. The building comprises a ground 
floor of one room—since divided by a screen 

~and a basement. So small, yet so ex- 
quisite, this little building has never received 
the attention which it certainly merits. 


MEETINGS. 


Saturpay, March 3. 

Architectural Association.—Visit to the Bank 
of England. 

Monpay, March 5. 

Royal Institute of British Architects. 
Election of Royal Gold Medallist, 1923, and 
Discussion on Mr. Hurst Seager’s paper on 
“Lighting of Picture Galleries.” At 9, 
Conduit-street, W.1. 8 p.m. 

Architectural Association,—Mr. G. Frankau on 
“ Architecture and Literature.” At 35, Bed 
ford-square, W.C.1. 7 p.m. 

TuEspay, March 6. 

Liverpool Architectural Society.—Dinner in 
commemoration of the 75th Anniversary of the 
Society. At Midland Adelphi Hotel. 


Taurspay, March 8. 

Sheffield, South Yorkshire and District Society 
of Architects and Surveyors.—Major H. C. 
Corlette on “Italian Architecture in England.”’ 

Incorporated Institute of British Decorators. 
Mr. G. Murray on “Colour Decoration.” At 
Painters’ Hall, E.C.4. 7.30 p.m. 
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WEDNESDAY, March 7. 
Institute of Builders.—Dinner. At Tote] 
Victoria, Charing Cross. 6.30 for 7 p.1 
Taurspay, March 8. 
Royal Institute of British Architec Mr. 
Walter Boys, A.R.W.S., on “ Paint and 
Architecture.” 5. p.m. 


———$——— 
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EXHIBITION NOTES. 
THE WREN EXHIBITIONS 

Besides the exhibition of drawi: 
photographs illustrating Wren’s work 
books, letters, and other relics. opt 
Monday in the galleries of the Rova! |] 
in Conduit-street, W.. a small exhibit 
also been arranged by the Publi 
Office in Chancery-lane to be 4d 





in their museum. A small 

of prints, drawings, manuscript nd 
printed books, having reference to | fe 
and work of Sir Christopher Wre1 

view in the ‘* King’s’ Library 

Museum. The Bodleian Librarv. © 

ilso celebrating Wren’s bicentenary 


exhibition. 


Compared with the glamour and beauty of 
Wren’s buildings as seen through the varied and 


wonderful atmosphere of London, the details 
which compose the Wren Exhibition at the 
Institute seem dry bones indeed. The very fine 
interior view we reproduce, the beautiful line 
drawing of the south porch by F. W. Troup, 
some delightful old engravings, copies of the 
* Parentalia,”” Wren’s coat and compasses, and 
very interesting original drawings, are amongst 
the attractive things which have been got 
together as aids to our memory and knowledge 
of Wren’s marvellous powers. But sadly as the 
great dome of St. Paul’s has been travestied in 


numberless illustrations, it still stands a central 
and outstanding glory, with its many attendant 
churches, a beautiful and refined expression of 
the intuitive genius of our great archite 


A ee ae 

“The Building Art.’’ 
Part ILI of Professor Lethaby’s articles on 
* The Building Art” will be given in our next 


issue. 
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The Blew Coat School, Westminster. 


Measured Drawing by Mr. H. J. Brmwstinot, A.R.1.B.A. 
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From a Measured Drawing by Mr. H. J. BirnstinGL, A.R.1.B.A. 
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The Old H :use now known as “ Riversdale " and “ Wrencote " (and adjoining property) in Thames Street, New Windsor, Berks. 
From a measured Drawing by Mr. L. C. T. Moors. 
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{It is stated that this house was built and inhabited by Sir Christopher Wren.} 
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WREN’S CITY CHURCHES 


Waar could be a more fitting announcement 
now. in the midst of our celebrations of the 
bi-centenary of the death of Sir Christopher 
Wren, than that a definite reprieve had been 
sranted to the sixteen of his churches which 
stand under suspended judgment owing to the 
recommendation of the Bishop of London's 
Commission for the demolition of nineteen 
City churches? The number of churches in 
the Citv has already suffered serious diminu- 
tion. Before the great fire there were 107 
parish churches, of which 86 perished, and of 
these 35 were never rebuilt. Of the 51 which 
were rebuilt 17 (all of them designed by 
Wren) were removed before the close of last 
century, the last to go being St. Michael 
Bassishaw in 1897, and of the 21 churches 
which survived the fire only 8 now remain. 
Since Wren 12 churches have been added. 
making a total of 55 churches to-day as 
against 107 two hundred and fifty-seven years 
ago. 
The surviving 35 Wren churches constitute 
in heritage which is peculiar to London 
among all great cities of the world. They are 
a product of the fullest period of the English 
Renaissance, and constitute a phase as im- 
portant in our national art as any Constable 
or Gainsborough, any Alfred Stevens, or any 
Hogarth which we rightlv treasure in our 
galleries and museums. It could never be 
urged in defence of a proposal to destroy a 
valuable picture that we possess others bv 
the same master, yet the fact that we are si 
comparatively rich in churches by Wren is 
put forward as a positive excuse for the 
reduction of their number on various pleas 
of economy. Tf a work of art is destroved 
something is annihilated which is absolutely 
irreplaceable, and we cannot better show our 
appreciation of the labours of a great man 
xhom we see fit to honour than by ensuring 
that his works shall he cherished for all time 
for the pleasure of posterity. Any other course 
surely savours of hypocrisy. 

To the architect there is a peculiar interest 
in Wren’s Citv churches in observing with 
what skill he succeeded in overcoming the 
diffienlties imposed bv the irregularity of his 
sites. He was indeed subject to disabilities 
as acute as anv which faces the modern 
designer of buildings in congested cities: and 
in one respect more so, since he had not the 
tradition or precedent which centuries of such 
restrictions have now placed at the disposal 
of the contemporary architect. Six of his 
churches are domed. in order, it has been 
suggested, that he might experiment with this 
roof form for the Cathedral. and the fact that 
these domed churches are all anterior to the 
Cathedral lends weight to this supposition 
On the other hand. it is more probable that 
while studving the dome form for St. Paul's 
he decided to use this knowledge on some 
of his smaller buildings. Of all the domed 
churches St. Stephen’s. Walbrook. is the one 
most universally admired. Did not Canova 
assert that to gaze at it was worth a journey 
to London. bracketing it for this purpos 
with St. Panl’s and Somerset Honse, and 
thereby showing himself to be no mean judge 
of architecture? In St. Stephen's is buried 
another architect, Sir John Vanbrugh. 

St. Marv Aldermary. one of the nineteen 
of uncertain fate. shows a different phase of 
Wren. an imposition in fact on the part of 
Mrs. Rogers. who, in applving a legacy of 
£5000 of her hushand for the rebuilding of 
the church, stipulated that it shonld be an 
imitation of the previous building destroved 
hy the fire. Althongh the resemblance does 
not extend to every detail the result is a 
building of much delicacy and beauty: par 
ticularly is this so in the clustered columns 
and groining. 

We are apt, in describing architecture, to 
seek analogies from the technique of music. 
and althongh a loose usage of technical terms 
in matters of art is ultimately disastrous, it 


is, perhaps, legitimate to liken the Wren 
spires which pierce the City skyline to a series 
of musical variations. There is supreme skill 
and fertility of imagination in their differ- 
ences, and yet there is an undeniable simi- 
larity abcut them all, whether it be the stone- 
work of St. Bride's, ‘‘ a madrigal in stone,’ 
as Henley called it, or the leadwork of St 
Martin’s, Ludgate. There is ample evidence, 
however, to show that Wren could design 
steeples in a style other than that which he 
developed to such fulness. The steeple of St. 
Dunstan's in the East is of the utmost 
elegance with its converging arched ribs, a 
form which, tradition says, was inspired by 
his only daughter, Jane. Despite its delicacy 
Wren had no doubt as to its strength, for 
when, after the great hurricane in the early 
winter of 1703. 1t was announced to Wren 
that most of his steeples were damaged, he 


remarked, ‘‘ No, not St. Dunstan, I am 
sure.’ A remark which subsequent investiga 
tion proved true enough One of the most 
satisfving of the steeples is that of St. 


Vedast: there is ahout the treatment of the 
splaved angles of the upper stories a foreign 
suggestion. Many churches in Central Europe 
in the baroque style make use of a curved or 











$ margaret Patens 


‘Our illustrations of Wren's towers and 
spires on this and the following pages are by 


Mr. T. Raffles Davison, Hon. A.R.1.B.A.) 


recessed front of which the faces of this tower 
are reminiscent. St. Mary-le-Bow, among 
the City churches, is crowned with one of the 
most complex steeples, and if it is scarcely 
one of the most successful (for the sudden 
transition from a square to a circular plan is 
not quite happily achieved) it is perhaps the 
best known of them all. Its associations 
are manifold, from its formation of the Cock- 
ney to its influence on Whittington. And 
even Stow wrote, *‘ This church, for the 
divers accidents happening there, hath been 
made more famous than any other parish 
church of the whole City and suburbs." 

A feature of Wren's City churches which is 
often commented upon is the frequent absence 
of any very distinct demarcation in the 
building between the nave and the choir. St. 
Lawrence Jewry, for instance, is a church of 
great width in which there is no north and 
south architectaral division, the only separa- 
tion being effected by means of a low rail. In 
St. Mary Abchurch the distinction is upheld 
only by means of the fittings. In two of his 
churches, All Hallows, Thames Street. and 
St. Peter's Cornhill, Wren erected fine 
screens. The presence of a screen is, for the 
most part, an advantage, as witness the im- 
provement to St. Margaret Lothbury by the 
addition of a screen some fifteen years ago. 
In many instances the site conditions are 
responsible for the shape of the churches, 
which is often rather secular than ecclesiastic. 
but other circumstances, such as the absence 
in London of the custom that the parishioners 
should repair the nave and the incumbent the 
chancel of the church, and the general absence 
in London of chancel arches may, too, have 
influenced Wren in his treatment. Another 
feature which the student of Wren's churches 
must have observed is the selection which he 
makes between a concentration upon the 
interior, as at St. Stephen's Walbrook and 
St. Mary Abchurch, or the exterior, as at St. 
Marv-le-Bow and St. Vedast, according to 
the position of the site 

Concurrently with the designing and super 
vision of these fifty odd churches, in itself a 
task of overwhelming magnitude. Wren was 
busy upon St. Paul's and. moreover. he found 
time to attend discussions at the Royal 
Furthermore, he had activities in 
other parts. There was Temple Bar in 1670. 
and Drury Lane in 1672: there was Trinity 
College Librarv in 1678, and Greenwich Obser- 
vatorv in 1675. During this time the work 
m St. Paul's must have been immense, for 
the foundation stone was laid on Midsummer 
Dav of this vear, and in the course of the 
next three vears thirteen Citv churches were 
begun, and at the same time this indefatigable 
worker designed the pedestal for Le Sueur’s 
statue of Charles T, and erected houses on 
Queen's Bench Walk. and designed the Roval 
Hospital at Kilmainham. In 1682. while the 
City churches—snufficient in themselves to 
occupy the entire energies of most ordinary 
men—were still in every varving state of com- 
pletion, Chelsea Hospital was begun. 

Tt is small wonder, then, with an ontput 
of such qnalitv and quantity, that the nation 
sees fit to do homage to the memory of such 
a man. Wren is. indeed, our finest example 
of that energy, that versatile mentality, that 
rich blending of art. acience, and mathematics 
which is the consummation of the humanities. 
that was one of the most valued products of 
the great European Renaissance. And of all 
his activities the City churches are the most 
uniqne. Other men have produced great 
buildings. bunt no other man has, in the conrse 
of a few vears. so enriched his city with a 
series of buildings similar yet distinctive. 
Considered as a whole, they are as a string 
of pearls or as a symphony of many move- 
ments. To remove the units is to damage 
irrevocably the whole. Let us, therefore. 
amidst our celebrations, determine to defend 
to the last this priceless heritage. 
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SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN--ARCHITECTURE AND CONSTRUCTION. 


TurovcHour all periods of architectural 
activity structural interest has contributed 
something to the sum total of architectural 
expression. Methods of construction may be 
left unconcealed in works of utility and 
covered with applied ornament in works of 
magnificence, or they may be glorified into 
an important feature and exhibited trium- 
phantly in the finished building. All through 
the gradual growth of medieval architecture 
the craftsman’s mechanical knowledge and 
technical skill as an executant had been 
incorporated as a proper part of the build- 
ing’s appeal as architecture. Interest in con- 
struction Was paramount, and in the end 
came near to dying of its own excess, since 
it degenerated into a parade of technicality 
for its own sake in the carved ribs, the 
pendants and conoids, buttresses and _ pin- 
nacles, where certain elements of vault con- 
struction and thrust management were per- 
mitted sn apparent importance dispropor- 
tionate to the purposes of the building as a 
whole. A change of feeling on the subject 
was inevitable, perhaps, and when the revival 
of learning called attention to the architecture 
of antiquity, the shapes and ornaments rather 
than the construction .of the Roman buildings 
were often inade the chief subject of study. 
The remains of columns and statues found in 
the ancient ruins appealed strongly to the 
students of the past, more strongly than the 
mouldering masses of brick and mortar, con- 
crete or masonry, and the discovery of Vitru- 
vius’ rules for the proportion of Classic 
orders only served to accentuate a tendency 
already inherent. 

Style assumed the first place in public 
regard, the columnar orders were insisted 
upon us necessities of architectural propriety, 
and beneath a superficial mask of fragmen- 
tary detail purporting to bear the exact pro- 
portions of true Roman art, the interest of 
construction was relegated to a position of 
disregarded servility. In spite of some in- 
congruity, the Roman practice of applying 
the orders of trabeated architecture to the 
face of buildings designed and erected upon 
an arecuated system of construction was 
accepted without much question by the archi- 
tects of the Renaissance. Ancient precedent 
was allowed to outweigh the disadvantage set 
up by the dual standard of construction in a 
single building, and since entablatures had 
been built up of small stones in Roman 
times the Renaissance architects naturally 
felt themselves entitled to follow. 

Grecian or Egyptian methods, which em- 
body simple types of megalithic construction, 
had not yet come under review, and the con- 
structional absurdity of an architrave or 
lintel composed of several small. pieces and 
supported by an arch below, did not strike 
the architect of the seventeenth century as 
forcibly as it would the travelled critic of the 
present day. 

Instead of the incorporation of structural 
interest, by means of the corbels, ribs. 
canopies, and tabernacles of Gothic work, the 
Renaissance architect had to provide accom- 
modation for pilasters, niches, swags, and 
sculpture possessing historical interest, but 
more remote from direct reference to laws 
of construction or the spectator’s intelligent 
delight in them. 

When Wren began his career architecture 
was fettered already to the orders, by the 
fashionable works of Inigo Jones; the Gothic 
tradition of references to construction in all 
minor finishings was already swept away, 
and if any departure from Classic rule was 
to be tolerated it would have been excused 
rather on the ground of composition in light 
and shade than on that of construction. 


The attempt to revive the Roman manner 
without a proportionate expense of labour and 
material necessarily involved a certain air of 


By WILLIAM HARVEY. 


theatricality, such as accompanies the occa- 
sional substitution of lath and plaster for 
solid stone, and an increasing number of 
buildings were freed from the 1estriction im- 
posed by the provision of abutment for heavy 
vaults and arches. 

As architecture became more and more 
firmly fixed to the accepted canons of Classic 
taste freedom had to be found in other direc- 
tions. Wren’s great predecessor, Inigo Jones, 
owed a great deal of his reputation to his 
successfui adaptation of Classical architecture 
to the temporary effects of pageantry and 
stage decoration, where constructional in- 
terest was obviously the last thing to be 
looked for, and it could not be expected that 
Wren would altogether escape from a 
fashionable and facile infection. Sound dis- 
cretion, however, preserved him from the ex- 
treme of flimsiness that has marred so much 
subsequent work, but his own _ brilliant 
qualities as'a geometrician and a student of 
structural mechanics beguiled him towards 
the consideration of rational economy in build- 
ing forms as a fit subject for the exercise of 
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his powers. Between the creation of tem. 
porary scenic effects and the deterinination 


to build for posterity by force of i: ‘lligence 
there is the widest possible gulf in constrye. 
tional sentiment. 

Wren was forced to accept the spirit and 
work with the fashion of his time in the 


matter of style and materials, but his instinct 
was ever in favour of endurance if it could 
be purchased without resort to the use of 
brute masses of material. Like Filippo 
Brunelleschi in Florence and Philibert 
Delorme in France, Wren looked upon the 
revival of antique style as. an opportunity for 
research, experiment, and invention, as well 
as for the exploitation of ancient detail, 
Debarred by a change of style consequent 
upon a century’s growth of Classic know. 
ledge from exhibiting his love of construction 
in tours-de-force of stone cutting like the 
French master of masoncraft, and separated 
in point of time by more than two hundred 
years from the Gothic vault building tradi- 
tion which had permitted the great Italian 
to transform and transcend the ancient 
Roman building methods he studied, Wren 
nevertheless seems to have viewed all his 
architectural problems in the light of con- 
structional adventure. Drawing inspiration 
from all available sources, from practical 
example as well as from mathematical theory, 
his powers of invention never failed where 
structural expedients were required. The 
beautiful terminations of church towers with 
which he graced the City of London after 
the fire of 1666 contain innumerable varia- 
tions of construction in the support of the 
tapering upper spire upon the simpler masses 
of wall below. If the exterior composition of 
these steeples delights the artist, with its 
sculpturesque use of Classic detail massed 
against the sky, the interiors, with their 
thimble-shaped domes, their devices for con- 
“ducting pressures safely from a higher stage 
of the structure to that next below, give un- 
bounded satisfaction to the student of con- 
struction who is fortunate enough to mount 
to their upper chambers. The lightness of 
some of these structures is remarkable, yet 
their stability is such that the exposed sur- 
faces of the stonework have weathered away 
piecemeal to a considerable depth in many 
examples, under the influence of soot and 
acid-laden air, without having occasioned 
them to fall. The chief peril to which the} 
are subjected is the indifference of the eccle 
siastical authorities, who, since the migration 
of the congregations to the suburbs, have 
shown an inclination to prefer the site value of 
Wren’s churches to the churches themselves. 
pronouncements upon the 
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STONE VAULTED CELL 


FIG. 2. 
sEHIND WHISPERING GALLERY. 
g=DRUMOF DOME & = BARREL VAULT. 
r=RADIATING DIAPHRAGM WALL. 
J2INVERTED VAULT OVER CROWN 
OF GREATARCH. €=OFFSET IN WALL. 


lamentably rare in English architecture after 


his death. His churches are in the nature 
of preliminary studies in vault form, and 
although their example has not borne fruit 
in later English work in proportion to their 
merit, it is possible to recognise in the 
graceful stone vaults of the French Panthéon 
the daring of Wren crystallised into per- 
manent shape by the excellent tradition of 
French vault construction. Throughout this 
marvellous building the architect, Jacques 
Germain Soufflot, has resorted to the most 
ingenious expedients of construction, which, 
if not suggested by those devised by Wren, 
are certainly worthy of comparison with 
them. In basement stories and crypts Wren 
found opportunities for the introduction of 
genuine vaults in stone or brick. The crypt 
of St. Paul’s contains many excellent and 
varied examples of vaults springing from the 
flat surfaces of piers or adapted to the sup- 
port afforded by columns. 

A spirit of freedom is observable in these 
traly constructional designs, which are 
perhaps really more representative of ancient 
Roman methods than if they had conformed 
exactly to all the Vitruvian rules. The in- 
ventive genius displayed in the design and 
construction of the central-domed area of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral has been freely acknow- 
ledged by all competent critics since the time 
of the building’s erection, and was acclaimed 
a a triumph even by foreign contemporaries 
and rivals of the great English master. The 
French dome des Invalides, completed before 
St. Paul’s from the designs of Jules Hardouin 
Mansard, lacks the logical articulation of 
parts which provide the assurance of safety 
in the upper parts of the much larger English 
church. The difficulty of making a substan- 
tial substructure at St. Paul’s was enormously 
increased by threading the aisles through the 
central domed area between the eight piers 
supporting the dome. This was a novel 
feature in a building of great scale, for in 
the Duomo at Ilorence the piers of the dome 
are supported by niche-like semi-domes some- 
what reminiscent of Byzantine work, while 
the central dome of St. Peter's at Rome is 
Supported upon four enormous masses of 
material resembling gigantic blocks rather 
than piers, the aisles stopping dead against 
their sides, 

It may be argued that in regard to light- 
Ness as contrested with heaviness of con- 
‘truction that discretion is the better part of 
valour, and that after the brute mass has 


een bought end paid for it is likely to 
— intact ‘onger than the building that 
‘pends upon the interplay of lighter mem- 


v8, even if creater art is shown in assem- 
bling them, 

A building + hich radiates the intelligence 
%'4 master mind is sufficient justification for 
itself whatever form it may take, and a good 
Way to learn to appreciate the constructional 
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charm of St. Paul’s Cathedral is to begin 
with the study of the more ornamented and 
more massive construction in Rome. At St. 
Paul's Cathedral the eight central piers stand 
in admirable order to act as buttresses to 
outward pressure of the arches and penden- 
tives and to the phenomenal stresses that 
must be imparted by wind pressure upon the 
outer dome; they are, however, only loaded 
at their inner ends by the enormous weight 
of the dome, the cone, and the lantern. 
Wren seems to have appreciated that this 
eccentric application of the load would 
damage the structure, for some expedients 
are introduced above the crowns of the eight 
great arches to spread the weight over a 
larger portion of the area of each pier. The 
drum has been increased in diameter, and is 
set back so that only part of its weight is 
borne by the pendentives, and an annular 
platform approximately at the level of the 
whispering gallery connects the inner heavily 
loaded drum bearing the inner and outer 
domes, the cone and lantern, with the outer 
lightly loaded drum, supporting the circular 
peristyle. This platform corresponds in 
genera] position with a heavy solid mass in 
St. Peter’s at Rome, but Wren refrained 
from burdening his piers and arches with a 
solid ring, and constructed a series of cells 
under the floor of the platform and between 
it and the crowns or haunches of the four 
arches and four semi-domes spanning from 
pier to pier below. The cells are floored, 
roofed, and walled with solid stone, beauti- 
fully cut to the form of inverted bias ram- 
pant vaults in the case of floors adjoining 
the haunches of the great arches. The ceil- 
ings have vaults with horizontal crowns, but 
the converging sides of the cells cut the 
vaults obliquely and form elliptical segments 
at each springing. 

The interpenetration line is accurately 
worked out in the skewbacks as a re-entering 
angle. The formation of these cells and their 
execution is evidence of Wren’s characteristic 
originality and of his absorption in the tech- 
nique of building construction, for the know- 
ledge of stereotomy involved in setting out 
the voussoirs is in itself no small matter. 
These vaults remain in comparatively sound 
condition, and the cracks that have developed 
might have occurred, even more readily, 
through a mass of lime and rubble concrete 
had the space been filled in with what was 
at that time the traditional material for 
forming the interior of thick walls. Even 
were the ring of cells credited with successful 
distribution of pressure between the inner and 
outer drums, the outer half of each pier 


remains comparatively idle, while the inner 
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half bears almost all the load. This defect 
seems to have been realised, for beyond the 
outer drum the diaphragm walls between the 
cells have been projected as buttresses reach- 
ing far out across the arches and piers. 
These buttress spurs are massive construc- 
tions, varying in thickness, by offsets, from 
4 ft. 6 in. at the foot to 3 ft. 6 in. at the 
top, but these dimensions have not proved 
adequate to prevent their partial failure under 
the stresses induced by unequal settlement, 
which has resulted in the formation of a 
series of cracks between the junction of the 
buttresses with the drum and their free outer 
extremities. When it is remembered that the 
central ball and cross attain an altitude some- 
thing like four times that of the main vaults of 
the nave, the severity of the eccentric loading 
becomes apparent. ‘The fractures seem to be 
of old standing, and may not indicate present 
danger; they are constructionally interesting 
in that they show that where abnormal loads 
are involved very special devices are required 
to deal with their safe application. 

To the same cause (unequal settlement) 
may be attributed the series of cracks which 
tend to isolate the lightly loaded outer drum, 
carrying the circular peristyle, from the 
heavily loaded inner drum. The connecting 
diaphragms of masonry between the drums 
are consistently fractured above whispering- 
gallery level, the cracks growing the more 
apparent in the upper portions of the work 
near the capitals of the peristyle columns. 
Above the stone gallery at the top of the 
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peristyle the haunch of the inner dome, the 
cone, and the stone drum beneath the outer 
wooden dome meet in a solid ring, which 
forms a united foundation for the whole upper 
part of the building, the reinforcing chainage 
prevenung lateral spread. ‘he adjustment 
of the meeting pot of the cone and the 
inner dome is aduurably designed to prevent 
excessive delormation of the dome at its 
haunch. Above their point of intersection 
the two shells are quite independent, and 
their separate rates of settlement do not come 
into contict. between the cone and the stone 
drum supporting the base of the outer dome 
sole stiieuing diaphragms exist, and here 
again slight cracks bear witness to unequal 
rates of settlement. 

‘Lhe inner dome and the cone remain in 
practically periect preservation, and are still 
almost syuumetrically disposed about an 

’ imaginary vertical axis rising from the centre 
of the church floor, despite the overturning 
force of violent winds to which the great 
height of the building exposes them, at a 
serlous disadvantage in respect to leverage. 
The variation from ideal symmetry amounts 
to about 6 inches, and it cannot now be known 
how much of this may date from the original 
setting out of the building. Wren’s expedients 
of chuinage and the invention of the lantern- 
bearing cone stands out as the crowning 
feature of his constructional genius, though 
so many details of the design exhibit the 
possession of an immense fund of learning, 
an instinct almost for structural mechanics, 
that it is difficult to grasp that these assured 
and masterly inventions were unprecedented, 
and were newly devised for the building itself, 
possibly in some cases during the progress of 
the works. Jt needs an etfort of mind to 
realise that Wren had not the benefit of an 
existing domed cathedral at hand in which 
to study the effects of stress and strain in- 
volved in the poising of colossal shapes at 
terrific heights and over spans unprecedented 
in Kngland. 

Supposing him to have been in possession 
of drawings of some of the domes erected on 
the Continent of Kurope, the knowledge of 
the success or partial tailure of any special 
device in their construction would have been 
alraost impossible to obtain except by per- 
sonal inspection, and it is this knowledge 
that is counted upon by an inventor to check 
the results of theoretical calculation, and to 
illuminate the broader aspects of physical law 
in its application to structures. 

All of Wren's expedients were not equaily 
successful, but that could not be expected 
where so many of them were in the nature of 
inventions created without the advantage of 
comparison with any existing building of the 
same gigantic scale. Wren had to found his 
new devices upon suggestions sometimes im- 
parted by his experience of Gothic structures 
he had been called upon to repair (as in the 
case of Chichester Cathedral, whose stone 
spire he had steadied by a gigantic pendulum 
suspended from the summit), sometimes from 
purely theoretical investigations in natural 
science and by correspondence with learned 
men in distant parts of the world. 

The two great distinct systems of building 
—that based upon continuity of surface and 
material, and the other in which the pres- 
sures are concentrated upon chosen points of 
support—were resorted to indifferently by 
Wren as occasion served. After building an 
inner dome and a cone to the admiration of 
the world in a manner worthy of the best 
traditions of the dome-building East, he con- 
structed the outer dome of timber on a frame- 
work of posts, beams, and struts, ignoring 
the fact that a dome of wood can be made 
to the shell type just as truly as one of brick 
and made to stand without internal props. 
The excursion into Oriental methods in con- 
nection with the cone more than justified 
itself, but did not take deep enough root on 

the versatile mind of the master to cause 
him to make use of the system on all possible 
occasions. The actual erection of the cone, 


indeed, necessarily took place at a late stage 
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in the building, after other opportunities had 
been dealt with by other means. Had the 
use of a cone been a familiar matter instead 
of an adventurous innovation it is possible 
that a truncated cone might have been in- 
serted between the top of the eight piers 
and the cills of the inner drum windows in 
augmentation of the thirty-two inadequate 
buttresses behind the whispering gallery. 

But if some of the constructional devices 
savour too strongly of Gothic ways of 
thought, as in the case of these buttresses 
and in that of the eight main piers placed 
edgewise towards their load, such dependence 
upon local tradition was only natural, 
although the event has shown it to have 
slightly verged towards optimism. The 
method of building the main piers with a 
rubble core contained within a skin of dressed 
stone is apother survival of Gothic tradition, 
and indicates an over-confidence in the 
strength of materials probably drawn from 
experience of Gothic structures where the 
saine daring had been pushed to extremes, 
often with apparently satisfactory results. 

Wherever Wren realised that he had no 
precedent to guide him the work gains in 
character. The quality of constructional 
detail is invariably higher where it is applied 
to one of the novelties introduced by the 
architect himself, as, for example, in the fine 
stone-cutting of the vaults to the relieving 
arches behind the whispering gallery (placed 
where no spectator was expected to venture), 
in the orderly courses of the brick cone, and 
in the carefully jointed wrought-iron chain- 
ages made by Tijou under Wren’s instructions. 
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The works of reparation that Lave beep j, 
hand for some years, and the recent ap ' 
by the Dean and Chapter for funds to con- 
tinue them, naturally raise douvis ag j% 
Wren's powers as a constructor, but the ditii. 
culty aud cost of the repair of a Coupara- 
tivery sught defect and tue danger o! Leylect- 
ing it are both enormously increased by te 
large scale of the building. Delects tuat cou 
be iaced lightheartedily in a small church 
appear appailug im a large one, where the 
musses supported involve enormously jp. 
creased unit stresses in the piers, aud where 
the heights and spans necessitate a yagi 
quantity of temporary staying before any 
work can be put in hatid. ‘Lhe delects in tie 
main piers in particular have been cited as 
evidence of reprehensible carelessness on the 
part of the arcuitect, and it must be admitted 
that Wren’s theoretical knowledge of Koman 
construction, with its lacmg courses, migit 
have led bim to avoid the erection of piers 
without any such bonding material. ‘What the 
piers should have been tiled in with rubble 
comes as @ shock to those who are only 
acquainted with modern methods of thin 
wall construction, where, under pressure oj 
the by-laws, the work is executed in a more 
uniform manner. From the time of the 
Norman Conquest, however, there was an w- 
broken tradition for building thick stone walls 
very much as Wren built them, and to have 
employed special means would have involved 
wnsiderable increase of first cost, besides 
precipitating a conflict with the formidable 
force of inertia that has to be overcome in 
departing from an old custom. In such cases 
patrons have to be made to see the necessity 
of an extraordinary expense, and operatives 
must be instructed and supervised in minute 
detail. 

It has been seen that Wren was quite 
capable of accepting the difliculties of a 
pioneer and an inventor when he considered 
it necessary, and in regard to certain parts 
of the building his inventions must have cost 
him incredible fatigue in insisting on the 
effective execution of ideas which must at 
first have been incomprehensible to his 
helpers. He may well have wished to spare 
himself on such seemingly oidinary maitters 
as the erection of plain, straightforward piers 
and walls. In these days, when construc 
tional problems can be easily evaded by the 
employment of a steel framework, many of 
Wren’s experiments have lost something of 
their practical application to current work. 
The great master’s reputation suffers from the 
blazoning abroad of defects in his buildings 
without a corresponding statement of their 
splendid qualities, but when all is said 


British architecture and construction stil 
await the appearance of his rival. 
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SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN (1632-1723). 


Ove of the most interesting features of our 

British national life is the constant occur- 
rence of anniversaries when we “‘ sing famous 
men.” As century follows century, one 
eneration after another looks back and 
delights to honour great men of past ages, 
and no century so far has failed to produce 
men who were great in art, science, or litera- 
ture. We must trust that our generation, 
too, will not fail to make its contribution to 
that great legacy of famous men which we 
have inherited from the past and shall hand 
on to our descendants. 

This year we commemorate Wren, the 
sreatest of English architects. Two centuries 
have been completed since his death in 1723, 
but it is reserved for us in our generation to 
do him the honour which is his due. For 
the year of his centenary in 1823 fell when 
the recognition of his genius had not fully 
emerged from the disparaging treatment this 
great Englishman had received from the 
crowd of jealous Germans who came over with 
George I, and whose petty intrigues clouded 
his last days and dimmed his fame during 
those Hanoverian reigns. Now in 1923 he 
has long since come into his own. 

What was it that made him what he was? 
We can only say that it was something 
inborn, and genius, like truth, will out. It 
is not so much with Wren’s life, as outlined 
and indicated by dates and events, but rather 
with the resplendent effect produced by this 
great Englishman upon his contemporary 
countrymen, and with his wonderful artistic 
output, that we are now concerned. There 
is a certain uncertainty about his early life, 
which is natural at a time of great national 
upheaval; for Wren was only seventeen when 
King Charles I was executed. We start with 
him from his birthplace, in his Royalist 
father’s Wiltshire vicarage of East Knoyle, 
in 1682. Evidently even then he was the 
child of many hopes, and his delicate health 
necessitated a home tutor. There is no 
record of boyish games, and it seems as 
though what Milton wrote of himself must 
also have been true of the young Wren: 

“When I was yet a child, no childish play 

To me was pleasing: all my mind twas set 
Serious to learn and know and thence to do 
What might be public good . . .” 

We go up with him to Westminster School 
at the tender age of nine, the year civil war 
broke out; we imagine the progress of this 
precocious boy under Dr. Busby in the dark 
days when his uncle, the Bishop of Ely, was 
4 prisoner in the Tower and his father’s 
Deanery of Windsor was forced and ran- 
sacked. Again we move on with him in 
1846, at the early age of fourteen, to Oxford, 
where he became a gentleman commoner at 
Wadham. Here he tried his hand at 
anatomical dissections, concocted a weather 
clock, summed up by a new method the 
theory of spherical trigonometry, wrote theses 
om comets, made various inventions, from 
double writing-pens to sun-recording dials, 
and devoted himself generally to the study of 
stronomy. He took his B.A. degree in 1650, 
and became an M.A. and a Feliow of All 
Souls in 1653 at the age of twenty-one. Here 
* year later John Evelyn found the boy he 
scribes as “‘ that prodigious young scholar, 
Christopher Wren.” This meeting proved to 

the greatest event of his youth and a 
‘etermining factor of his career. Birth, 
parentage, descent, education, circumstances, 
important and o'ten determinative as they are 
m the life of men, all sink into a mere back- 
— for the amazing personality whom, at 
, © age of twenty-two, the gossiping diarist 

— as this ‘* miracle of a youth.” 
wh fain we follow him to Gresham College. 

ere in 1657 he was made Professor of 
yeah unti! in 1660 he became Professor 

stronomy at Oxford. Tn 1661 he was 
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made D.C.L. of Oxford and LL.D. of Cam- 
bridge. In 1673 he helped to found the Royal 
Society, of which he was made President in 
1680. 

So much for dates and events, which are 
but milestones to pace out his rapid march 
to his life’s work. His manhood did not 
belie the promise of his precocious youth: he 
was no mere infant prodigy. The rare com- 
bination of capacity, force, versatility, and 
adaptability enabled Wren to blaze his way 
through difficulties that would have daunted 
lesser minds. Wren was great, not only as 
an architect but also as a man. From what- 
ever angle you throw your searchlight he 
stands revealed as a man who had it in him 
to achieve many things in many fields of 
thought and activity, and who, as an archi- 
tect, actually did achieve most astonishing 
results in the field of art, which was his 
choice. 

His family was not unremarkable. One 
Wren had been a Privy Councillor and Chap- 
lain to Henry VII and to Henry VIII. His 
own father, Dean Wren, was the son of 4 
distinguished citizen and mercer of London, 
and so, a son of the City by descent, it was 
peculiarly fitting that he should be the archi- 
tect of the City by achievement. His uncle, 
the Bishop of Ely, started Christopher on his 
first architectural work in 1663, when he 
erected the Chapel of Pembroke, Cambridge, 
to commemorate his release from the Tower. 

Then there were his friends who were also 
among the notabilities of the time—John 
Evelyn, first and foremost, and most useful 
to Wren’s advancement; Isaac Newton and 
Flamstead, who made astronomical observa- 
tions from the White Tower of London to 
which Wren added those. leaden cupolas; 
Prince Rupert, an enthusiastic dilettante ; 
the Duke of St. Albans, who introduced him 
in Paris: Sir Stephen Fox, Pavymaster- 
General, to whose initiative Chelsea Hospital 
was due. These are enough to show his 
social surroundings, and yet he was a giant 
among his peers. His personal and domestic 
life is overshadowed by his public and pro- 
fessional work. He was twice married, each 
time into a family of good standing, and 
lived in a house in Scotland Yard. It is 
not given to many men to have a family 
record like that in ‘ Parentalia,”’ written by 
his son and given to the world by his grand- 
son, but very carelessly compiled. This book, 
of which the heirloom copy now belongs to 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
professes to be a biography of Matthew. 
Bishop of Ely, of Christopher, Dean of 
Windsor, but chiefly of Sir Christopher Wren, 
Surveyor-General of Royal Buildings and 
President of the Royal Society. Here we see 
that, in the account even of noted men, genius 
will take the foremost place. The Preface of 
‘* Parentalia " declares that it is at once 4 
genealogy, a family tree, and a personal 
record of activities, ‘* Religion, Politicks, 
Anatomy, Mathematics, Architecture, An- 
tiquities, and most branches of Polite Litera- 
ture." Here is the reason for the book. 
Bishops may come and go in their dioceses, 
deans may flourish in their chapters, but the 
genius of the great Christopher goes on for 
all time, and he is here shown as typically 
man of the Renaissance, a man who delved 
in many directions, and with all his versa- 
tility finally specialised in architecture. 

With the end of his Oxford career came the 
end of his serious scientific studies. It wonld 
seem that he tumbled into architecture. He 
had no master, his scaffoldings were his 
school, and he learnt technique by failure; 
his was not training by experts, but by ex- 
perience. He was not a pupil of Inigo Jones, 
but he was his successor. Likewise, though 
he studied Palladio, he was not bound by 


his “* prescriptions.”” 


Having started with Pembroke Chapel, he 
was next called upon by Dr. Sheldon, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, to build the Sheldonian 
Theatre at Oxford, where he solved the 
teasing problem of acoustics in a building on 
the plan of the Theatre of Marcellus, with 
a wide span of timber roof of the type of a 
velarium. Then, when he was started on his 
architectural career, his friends and his fame 
brought him the favour of King Charles IT, 
who appointed him assistant to His Majesty's 
Surveyor-General of Works, and had wanted 
him to survey the fortifications of Tangier, 
but, as Wren declared that his health would 
not allow of such work, he remained at home 
and undertook the survey of Old St. Paul's, 
with a view to restoration or reconstruction. 
It is curious to reflect that Wren’s master- 
piece was the result of his refusal to go to 
Tangier. St. Paul’s Cathedral an alternative 
to Tangier Harbour! On how small a thread 
of seeming chance may mighty works and 
great fame depend! Then came his awaken- 
ing visit to France, his one foreign six- 
months’ trip to Paris, and his meeting with 
Perrault and Bernini, when he made it his 
business to pry into trades and arts; besides 
which he was surrounded by that group of 
artists who thronged the court of the Roi 
Soleil while the Louvre was in building. It 
was doubtless due to his observation of French 
methods that he gathered around himself 
that group of craftsmen which included 
Grinling Gibbons. Here was the finest school 
of architecture in the world for Wren, who 
had the trained mind, the faculty of acquisi- 
tion, and the practical capacity for this inten- 
tive training. It has been said that Wren 
went to Paris as an astronomer and returned 
an architect, ready for his life’s work, and 
that work awaited him. Here was the time 
and the man. Wren was as fortunate in his 
circumstances for executing his designs as 
Inigo Jones had been unfortunate. Disturbed 
and disastrous though the times were for king 
and country, and also for the citizens. of 
London who suffered plague and fire, they 
provided Wren with a unique opportunity for 
carrying out architectural designs on a grand 
scale. There is nothing more inevitably true 
than the old saying, “‘ It is an ill wind that 
blows no one any good,” and so it proved 
both for Wren and for the City. The Great 
Plague had ravaged its people and left its in- 
sanitary zerms in the old city purlieus. Then 
came the cleansing Fire, and, blown by the 
wind, it raced along till the City parishes were 
left churchless and the inhahitants houseless. 
Wren’s eager spirit seized on this grand 
opening for the rebuilding of the City, with 
streets both wide and straight, well-crouped 
and noble public buildings, and well-disnosed 
churches. But it was the old, oft-told tale 
of vested interests, ancient rights, lack of 
funds, and above all, houseless citizens, which 
made it impossible for Wren to realise his 
dream of a new city. Then there was the 
Cathedral, the restoration or reconstruction 
of which had worried Wren for years: now 
the shakcn, ill-used, tottering fabric finally 
collapsed. There was now no question of 
patches and snatches of restoration, but of 
designing a new Metropolitan Cathedral, with 
58 surrounding City churches. This was the 
golden chance hlown to Wren in 1666 bv the 
Great Fire. He might not re-plan and re- 
build the City, but the king and clergy had 
a special care for St. Paul's, and the citizens 
for their parish churches. Wren was not 
unequal to the great occasion, and he appears 
to have been then, as always, a glutton for 
work. After many differences and much dis- 
cussion, Commissioners were appointed for St. 
Paul’s, and in 1673 the king issued Letters 
Patent for Wren, then Surveyor-General for 
Royal Works, to make a model—a new design 
for a new St. Paul’s. A mere model it re- 
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mained, which may be seen in St. Paul's to 
this day. 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, of which Wren him- 
self laid the foundation-stone in 1675, is, of 
course, his outstanding creation, the mighty 
masterpiece of this master-mind. The plan was 
inevitably influenced by the medieval cathe- 
dral type, and, in a truly English way, it is 
a compromise between Gothic and Renais- 
sance; it was built for a Protestant preaching 
place, but with one eye on the ritual of the 
old religion then still dear to king and many 
clergy. ‘The broad west front, flanked by 
graceful campanili, rising above its steps, is 
capped beyond by the lofty and majestic 
dome, which forms the central crowning point 
not of the Cathedral only but of all his City 
churches. The story of the model and of suc- 
cessive designs for the great Cathedral is the 
index of the difficulties Wren had to sur- 
mount. The final triumphant result was only 
evolved by him during the process of building. 
No other Cathedral had ever been erected 
under such circumstances; St. Paul's stands 
supreme as the triumph of the individual, con- 
ceived and carried out by one master-mind. 
From the foundations, which Wren called 
‘* much work in the dark,’’ to the dome car- 
ried high on its columned drum, it was 
begun, continued, and ended during Wren’'s 
working life. This is marvellous in itself and 
the measure of its success is found in its 
essential fitness as the Metropolitan Cathe- 
dral. It cannot gather interest from cen- 
turies of historical associations, from ‘the 
loving additions of successive generations, as 
do Canterbury and Westminster Abbey; its 
beauty is whole and indivisible, created by 
one man in one complete design for one de- 
finite purpose, and so it has remained. 

We know the epitaph upon his tomb: 
“Si monumentum requiris, circumspice.”” 
We cannot do better than foliow this injunc- 
tion, so from the topmost height of St. Paul's 
we will look round on one of the most fasci- 
nating city views in the world, and gain some 
idea of London’s debt to the great architect. 
With his usual largeness of conception he 
seems to have included St. Paul’s Cathedral 
and the City churches in one great scheme, in 
which he avoided the confusion of too much 
variety on the one hand and the monotony of 
too much repetition on the other. First there 
is the central pile of the domed Cathedral, 
there are spired churches, domed 


then 
towered churches, and_ steepled 


churches, 
churches. 


The City Churches. 

Around St. Paul's, then, were grouped the 
53 churches which he designed to replace 
those destroyed by the Great Fire. The sites 
were fixed, the funds were limited, and the 
churches were .wanted. To plan Protestant 
churches as preaching places, where all 
could both see and hear, was then a new 
problem, which Wren handled in his own 
characteristically free way. He never allowed 
his Renaissance love of symmetry to become 
his prison, so that his adaptation of new 
churches to old and awkward sites was no- 
thing short of genius. He was also essen- 
tially practical and economical ; for, as he had 
to work with limited funds, he made the 
utmost use of the decorative quality and 
colour of his building materials, while his fine 
proportions alone were often the chief ,orna- 
ment. When we consider both the internal 
arrangement, with carved fittings by Grinling 
Jibbons and other craftsmen, and_ the 
external designs, with domes, towers, and 
spires, it can truly be said that the City of 
London possesses a patrimony, created by 
Wren's imaginative genius and carried out 
bv his indomitable energy, which can be chal- 
lenged by no other city in the world. 

The stone steeples of St. Bride and Bow 
Church, in graceful, receding stages, are 
Wren’s poetic Renaissance versions of. Gothic 
spires, and show extraordinary fertility of 
design. Among others are Christ Church, 


Newgate-street, with its austere and spacious 
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interior and frontal tower; St. Martin, Lud- 
gate, with steeple of delicate proportions; St. 
Magnus, with tower, cupola, and lantern; St. 
Stephen, Walbrook, with its original and im- 
pressive square interior of five aisles and its 
external dome; St. Augustine, Watling- 
street, with tower and slender spire; and St. 
Edmund, Lombard-street, with belfry and 
spire. Then there are towers in variations of 
the Gothic manner, as St. Mary Aldermary ; 
St. Michael, Cornhill; and St. Dunstan-in- 
the-East, with the four flying arches of its 
curlous open spire. These and other churches 
are evidence of his versatility in uniformity 
and of his power of concentrating ornament 
on some one main feature, as suggested by 
the surroundings. Here again he went 
straight to the essential factor of his problem; 
and when he saw that their design would 
be largely obscured by the pressure of 
surrounding buildings he carried up the chief 
features as spires and towers into the free 
air, where they could be seen by all. Thus 
one cannot but regard these churches as re- 
lated to one another, so that to destroy any 
one injures them all. In fact, this wonderful 
group of seventeenth-century churches is the 
great glory of the City of London. He was 
busy, too, with other building in the City; 
for, to mark the spot where the Great Fire 
started. he designed The Monument as a 
simple Doric column, which was his favourite 
‘order.”’ We find his impress also in the 
Temple, in delightful rubbed-brick doorwavs 
in King’s Bench-walk, and in that simple 
entrance archway from Fleet-street. At the 
City boundary to the west he erected Temple 
Bar. and also worked for City Guilds in such 
buildings as Pewterers’ Hall. 
Palaces. 
We now turn from his City work to his 


royal work and_ public  buildings—from 
churches to palaces, which came _ under 


Wren’s supervision as Surveyor-General of 
His Majesty's Buildings. Much of his design 
in Kensington Palace (A.p. 1689-1706) still 
remains. in its charming doorways and cor- 
nices and the beautiful Orangery; but Hamp- 
ton Court. originally built by Cardinal Wolsey 
in the sixteenth century, most clearly reveals 
the practical side of Wren’s genius in the 
eastern portion, which he rebuilt (in a.p. 1689- 
94) in the Renaissance style for William and 
Mary. Here, as elsewhere, he had a great 
scheme, in connection with which he laid out 
the fine avenue of trees in Bushey Park and 
the formal gardens. Who has not wandered 
through the Clock Court and the Fountain 
Court, and felt the fascination of the southern 
facade, in which his favourite mingling of 
red brick and stone with sparingly used orders 
produces a design of quiet and_ reposeful 
dignitv—a really royal residence. 

In his work on St. James’s Palace we again 
realise the unerring intuition with which he 
treated St. James’s as a king's home rather 
than a palace. 

Collegiate Buildings. 

Conspicuous at Oxford are his Trinity Col- 
lege buildings, Tom Tower over Wolsey’s 
gateway of Christ Church, and the Sheldonian 
Theatre, where Commemoration is held. We 
have seen that Cambridge saw his first work 
in the Chapel of Pembroke College (1663), for 
his uncle, the Bishop of Ely; later on he 
designed Emmanuel Chapel, and the Library 
for Trinity College on spacious lines, well 
suited to its purpose, with wide stone mul- 
lioned windows and statues, and its famous 
interior, 150 ft. long. His grand palace de- 
signs for Winchester were interrupted and 
doomed to destruction, but his Great Hall 
for the School, in red brick and stone. with 
its beautiful svmmetry. still connects Wren 
with the famous’ founder—William of 
Wvkeham. 

Hospitals. 

Tn Chelsea Hospital (commenced 4.p. 1682) 
he produced a dignified and reposeful building 
in brick and stone, with a centrepiece of 
columns, entablature, and crowning turret, all 
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of which display his unerring stinet f 
space and proportion. . 

Greenwich Hospital was, however hi 
magnum opus as a public building Here be 
William and Mary's instructions, he had . 
weld together a small portion facin: the tee 
(designed by his illustrious predecessor, Tay 


Jones) with the Queen’s House, about 
1,000 ft. away. Everyone admits that hi. 
skilful planning was here a stroke of pat 
He achieved the triumphant resul| by do 1‘ 
cating Inigo Jones's building as flankin, 
wings round two new wide-courted blocks, 


crowned with domes, and leading by a fing 
vista of colonnades to the Queen's House 4 
the central feature. Here, by Thames-side. jt 
is undoubtedly one of the most imposing 
buildings, not only in London but in Enrope._ 


Civic Buildings. 
Among his civic designs the town hall a 
Windsor, though small, has a touch of pomp 
befitting the neighbour of a royal castle. 


Domestic Buildings and Almshouses. 
There would seem to be no documentary 
evidence as to his designing of the country 
houses which are attributed to him, but Marl 
borough House (London) and the Master's 
House in the Temple, as well as many country 
houses, such as Belton House (Grantham). 
Honington Hall (Warwickshire) , and Groom- 
bridge Place (Kent), besides almshonses like 
Morden College (Blackheath). are all models 
of his style, with their inimitable staircases, 
chimney-pieces, panelling. doors, and ceilings. 
Nowhere is the spirit of his interior architec- 
ture better displayed than in the wainscotted 
vestries, staircases, and entrance lobbies of 
his famous City churches, where Grinling 
Gibbons and his fellow craftsmen executed 

the detail of Wren’s decorative design. 


Influences. 

At Salisbury, Lincoln, Chichester, Winches. 
ter, Windsor, Oxford, Cambridge, and War. 
wick, besides in London and its surroundings, 
we find he was at work at one time or an 
other. He had his difficulties and differences 
with his fellow Commissioners. was hauled 
over the coals by Parliament for delay, but 
through it all he seems to have been serene. 
He was Member of Parliament for Weymouth 
and then Windsor, a Member of the Honour- 
able Artillery Company, and a Freemason. 
He was Royal Surveyér for 48 years. He 
built 53 churches in 41 years. He worked 
through the reigns of four English monarchs, 
and completed St. Paul’s Cathedral in the 
reign of Queen Anne. Then came George I. 
and Wren fell upon evil times, and was 
shamefully traduced by jealous Germans of 
the court. so that for the last five years of his 
life he retired to his house in Hampton Court 
for study and meditation. Once a year, 
however, he drove up to sit for contemplation 
under the mighty dome of the Cathedra! 
which, through all his various activities, W2s 
his life’s great work; he returned home for 
the last time on February 25, 1723. and. * 
the age of 91, died serenely as he had lived. 

We see that Wren was well-nigh ubiquitous 
during his life, just as his influence has bee! 
even until the present day, for hosts of archi 


tects have rendered him the mage — 
imitation. His opportunities came to him 
from his wonderful power of inspiring co” 
fidence in clients: and his vast amount ° 
work could only have been successfully a 
complished by a similar power of himenyr 
himself with pupils and craftsm: eager ; 
do his bidding. He seems to ha: expresee® 
his humanity in his work. Whether in the 
graded grevs of quarried stone. the _ 
glint of lead, or in the warm red _of .~* 
made bricks, Wren’s buildings ‘ave a 
attractive quality of seeming naive to the 
soil. ‘ 
T have tried to capture the spirit of Wren § 
Jinarv it 18 


work, and to show how extraord bebe 
both in quality and quantity. A i vy ' 
his works forms a wonder-book in ! self. 
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THOUGHTS AT ST. PAUL’. 


Ir is difficult to write about St. Paul’s, to 
detach oneself from the spirit of the moment, 
coerced by bicentenary ardours and to take 
up the subject with reference only to intrinsic 
considerations and removed from indiscriminate 
praise. Sir Christopher Wren is too great an 
architect, has left too enduring a record of his 
genius to require that we should put aside the 
critical judgment which is so fundamental to 
a just estimate of his work. Building in the 
classical Italian style, his cathedral is thus an 
amalgam of this, united to prevailing English 
characteristics, and that he was able to impart 
such a wholly English and native character to 
his art is a monument to the strength and virility 
of his genius. 

There is the architect and the man who has 
been trained to the profession of architecture. 
(f Wren it can be said that he was the former. 
As is so often the accompaniment of the best 
powers, he approached architecture from a 
radius which included science, chemistry, and 
astronomy, “that rare and early prodigy of 
universal science,” as Evelyn described him, 
and his work undoubtedly gains a strength out 
of the comprehensive width of his culture. He 
was assuredly no mere professional, but fell into 
architecture even as he might equally have 
distinguished himself in other occupations had 
the call been their way. It was Sir Joshua 
Reynolds who said that he should have been 
just as eminent had he been a surgeon! We 
need to remember this to free us from the 
complacency of professionalism. If we regard 
Wren from this point of view we detect some- 
thing phenomenal in his powers in relation to 
more ordinary achievement. 

Within the limits set up by the spirit of his 
time, at the beginning..of the industrial revolu- 
tion, we need no very deep psychology to see 
that the medieval flame had expired, diverted 
from its aims by more worldly motives ; and it 
may be said that under St. Paul’s Cathedral lies 
buried the corpse of mediseval achievement, and 
the freedom it included. It remained only as 
an embarrassment, imposing conditions on a 
stylistic treatment which in degree it hindered, 
as in the necessity of those masking walls to the 
aisles, which a “‘ superior” critic has recently, 
under the impulse of bicentenary adulation, 
described as “ continuous pinnacles”! We do 
more justice to the genius of Wren when senti- 
mentality does not in such a way take the place 
of good sense. 

St. Paul’s is due to the genius of one man, 
rather than of the nation, in the sense that its 
nobility lies in planning and general conception 
rather than in treatment. Its significance lies 
hot in particulars of craftsmanship ; there is no 
flower ing of corporate expression without which 
the single mind imposes itself subject to its own 
poverty. There is thus a gloom over the build- 
ing. In looking at this impressive and in many 
ways noble building, one recognises that a 
delight has gone out of life which has become 
i @ sense imprisoned within its own walls. It 
's no longer felt to be enclosed between two 
ternities, but lies imprisoned in time. New 
inventions were replacing medieval freedom 
and their threatening shadows began to hover 
over life. Si. Poul’s is not especially a Christian 
et all, but one which prefigures the 
—e era. A church of the priest and 
. a rather ¢) in of the Samaritan, believing 

© security of human instruments, fumbling 


ween God ul the world, reflecting a city of 
ree 4nd ourgeois respectability rather 
oan city of \lreams. With the loss of the 
taki Wwe com) :re ourselves only with ourselves, 
lo » Ped mesure out of human values, no 
on, Tough » radiance which had once joined 
to hea\-n. Puritan respectability on 


& back : 

‘ beckground cf the counting-house ; respect- 

r ania t its kind and to be reverenced 
«i Out of such impulses is St. Paul’s 


t: a peopl dedicating its own dream—but 
erent one! For its idealism is 
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municipal, one of self-help and independence ; 
no longer a home for our lady of poverty with 
her head among the stars, for have we not 
already begun to arrange for her in the Poor 
House ? 

The sense of baldness and inarticulateness 
which strikes one in St. Paul’s has, no doubt, 
been a governing influence in the efforts made 
from time to time to add colour enrichments 
to the interior. Such architectural ornament as 
the building includes is all of a very conventional 
and unsatisfying character lacking both in 
effect and feeling. In applied decoration the 
paintings in the dome by Sir James Thornhill ; 
the mosaics of the spandrils under the dome by 
Alfred Stevens, G. F. Watts, W. E. F. Britten, 
and others; the mosaic treatment of the choir 
vaults and walls and the quarter-domes by Sir 
W. B. Richmond, are all efforts made from time 
to time to enrich the interior, and lacking in any 
co-ordination. Defective craftsmanship, unfor- 
tunately, in many cases withstands an altogether 
satisfactory result. Though without knowledge 
of the facts, I should suppose the dome paintings 
by Thornhill be not mural painting at all, but 
the studio substitute, and that this accounts 
for the distortion of the architectural setting 
on which the figures are placed, which straddles 
out under the coercion of the dome shape into 
sheer delirium. This could hardly have been 
deliberate. Otherwise the monochrome scheme 
is agreeable as a treatment, and its sober colour- 
ing not out of character with the church. But 
the period has passed when a common impulse 
actuated production. Instead of this we see 
the beginnings of individualistic and eclectic 
impulses drawing art away from its normal 
relationship to life. The different decorative 
schemes carried out on the walls are therefore 
of a rather disunited character, and we suffer 
from a corresponding want of unity in the results. 
Perhaps the most accordant contribution to 
the enrichment of the cathedral is that of Watts 
in his picture of “ Time, Death, and Judgment,” 
which echoes the majesty and yet gloomy 
character of the interior. The fine designs of 
the spandrils under the dome suffer from the 
bad craftsmanship of their execution. They are 
not true mosaic work at all in that the tesserze 
are not placed by hand with all the varying 
facets giving splendour to the treatment, but 
are affixed in reverse in a mechanical way, 
the artist having no part in the actual working 
of the mosaic, which was carried out by a firm 
from his oil cartoon. There is, therefore, practic- 
ally no effect of mosaic in them, so that they 
may be mistaken for painting, and even at that 
the figure portions form a rather harsh silhouette 
against the gold background, and so they miss 
the qualities of both methods. The combined 
effects of these different schemes of decoration 
are curiously unrelated. The mosaics of Sir 
W. Richmond in the quarter-domes have no con- 
sidered relation to the mosaics in the spandrils, 
and one sees the impossibility of the best results 
in a series of more or less tentative efforts with- 
out the directing control of a master mind able 
to conceive the scheme of decoration as a whole. 

I do not think that Wren ever contemplated 
mosaic treatment for the interior, and though 
unable at the moment to recall the reference, it 
was, I believe, his recorded intention that the 
decorations should be painted, and it is evident 
that painting is better suited to the character 
of the building. The fact that the architectural 
mouldings had to be mutilated for the purpose 
of the mosaics carried out by Sir W. Richmond 
suggests the opposition which Sir Christopher 
would have felt to any such treatment. On the 
intrinsic worth of Sir W. Richmond’s achieve- 
ment I need not dwell here, but it lacks the 
substance of greatness, and this, | feel sure, 
will -be the verdict of time 

When looking down the nave from the west 
we are made aware of the fragmentary character 
of what has been attempted. As an instance of 
this the belt of colour formed by the mosaics of 


the spandrils only adds to the sense of baldness 
in the dome itself, which is thus cut in twain. 
The colour scheme needs to be carried up into 
the dome itself and should include some colour 
treatment of the blank walling round the gallery, 
and, though not such as should obscure the light, 
some colour introduced into the head of the 
singularly bald and uninteresting windows 
would be an improvement. The gap between 
Sir James Thornhill’s paintings and the span- 
drils thus filled, we should not feel the rather 
chilling effect of the dome as it appears at 
present, when looked at from the nave cut off 
by the mosaics in the spandrils like a neglected 
upper story. Yet one hesitates to say that 
recent years favour any present attempt at 
further decoration until such time as we have 
the courage to look outside the ordinary channels 
of present success and with freedom from official 
and professional immaculacy, which is little 
guide in such a direction. Respect of persons 
has led us through strange pathways, and the 
commercial impulse too readily favours the 
charlatan genius to promote the humbleness 
and detachment of more inspired endeavour. 

As I rested under the dome of the great church 
a ray of late afternoon sunlight illuminated its 
eastern side with patches of burnished gold, as 
though to suggest a kind of treatment which, 
interpreted by the artist, would conjoin the 
present unrelated parts. 

Any inner history of the decorations in St. 
Paul’s would include an account of certain 
untoward circumstances which, more or less 
directly, led to a mosaic treatment for the choir 
instead of painting. Previous to the commis- 
sioning of the mosaic work, the late G. F. Bodley 
was, I believe, consulted by the Committee, and 
by his advice Sir W. Richmond was introduced. 
Some time before this, however, an artist of 
some genius, introduced through the late G. F. 
Watts and other distinguished artists, had been 
entrusted with the task of carrying out at full 
scale the small oil cartoon made by Watts for 
one of the nave spandrils. The same artist, as 
the result of the success of this work, was then 
entrusted with the task of designing one or two 
more himself, which he completed, thereby 
establishing a position for his work which should, 
but for very regrettable circumstances, have 
secured for him a leading part in any further 
decorative work undertaken, and it was, I 
believe, due to these circumstances that the 
Chapter were compelled to call in other advisers. 
The matter is more than personal and touches 
considerations of such moment that I may be 
excused for entering on them here. In this 
case, as the result of the circumstances to which 
I refer, the course of the decoration was diverted 
from what, under happier circumstances, would 
have been the case, as this artist held strongly 
to the view, not only as his own, but as Wren’s 
intention, that the vehicle of decoration should 
be painting. We see as a consequence of certain 
circumstances the diversion from what should 
have been the right rendering of the decorations, 
and much of the criticism directed against Sir 
W. Richmond and the Committee is nullified by 
an understanding of the entanglement which 
indirectly led to his being commissioned for the 
work, 

St. Paul’s Cathedral has great dignity, but its 
majesty is civil rather than religious, and derives 
from the rather sombre virtues of the Puritan 
reaction. , Its great western doors do not invite 
us to the threshold of another world, and their 
prescience is not of things unseen but of human 
experience which partakes more of gloom than 
joy. Whether within or without there is felt 
more the impression of Protestant gloom than 
of faith and aspiration. But within this it is 
impossible not to appreciate the majestic scale 
and nobility of the proportions, or the grandeur 
of Wren’s conception. 

There is a difference of view between the 
artist who works through others and one who 
concentrates the work in himself, and as the 
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disparity of circumstances between classes 
develops it is seen to beget a new relationship. 
Social status and opportunity, civic and official 
ascendancy develops in the individual an isola- 
tion, and his sense of sharing a common life— 
that difference of experience is often much 
more imagined than real—no longer influences 
him, and, on the contrary, he is encouraged in 
the belief that he can best reach results through 
his own unaided autocracy of control, a control 
that leaves but little margin for corporate vision. 
And one of the most extraordinary contradic- 
tions of the time is that, along with the assertion 
of democratic beliefs, this former tendency in 
fact predominates, and is observable particularly 
in architecture. Mediswval beliefs were really 
much more democratic in that the corporate 
vision found more freedom of expansion. We 
see the evidence of this, of the blood flowing back 
to the heart, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, for even in 
the case of Wren, so greatly endowed, this loss 
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controls him. I am only concerned here in 
looking at the fact, not to depreciate the great 
achievements of Wren, and to recognise that 
something had gone from life; that conven- 
tionality tended to replace freedom, that a 
bourgeois aristocracy looking down on life was 
rapidly replacing the ancient piety which shared 
it more incommon. So that our admiration for 
St. Paul’s and its builder should not lead us 
to forget that, while representative of dominant 
English characteristics, they are such as leave 
out the springtime of a vision which flowers in 
a higher beauty, and that, as a result, there is 
a gloom over the building which contradicts all 
the time the beliefs for which it stands. 

As I turned on my way near Cheapside to look 
back once more at the noble church, the western 
towers glowed in a translucent vapour, bathed 
in a mellow radiance from the western sky, 
though partly hidden by the northern transept ; 
looking vast in the deep obscurity of its shadow. 
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Seen from this situation I caught a measure 
of the great dimensions of the Cathedra| spread 
out from east to west before me which the 
intercepting vapours enlarged. Looking up to 
the line of its roofs through the faint mists which 
shrouded them, it was as though one gazed into 
another and inaccessible world, over which the 
immense dome rose majestic, its golden crogg 
appearing yet more distant and inaccessible as it 
caught the last glow of sunset. Nature no 
doubt did for the Cathedral something that it 
partly lacked in itself, forming a bulwark round 
it of awe and greatness enlarged by the hour: 
and I was reminded by it of far mountain scenes, 
with their silence and detachment, to which it 
seemed £0 akin; and I thought that the man 
who had matched himself against such influences 
and had succeeded in catching their impression in 
his building was one, indeed, to raise our hats 
to; one who, in aspiration and achievement 
would ever be dear to his fellow-countrymen, 


SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN AS A CITY PLANNER. 


Hap Sir Christopher Wren been born at 
the end of the nineteenth instead of at the 
commencement of the seventeenth century he 
would have had ample opportunity for study- 
ing cities and had easier access to city plans. 
Or, instead, had he been born at the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century he 
would then have been able to make a study 
of the many famous eighteenth-century en- 
gravings of the recently published plans of 
Italian cities, and also Turgot’s plan of 
Paris, which shows for the first time im- 
provements made by Louis XIV. He would 
also with comparative comfort have been able 
to visit Rome and Florence, and examined 
the plans of new cities like Leghorn in Italy, 
Philadelphia in America, and Nancy in 
France. 

He had. however, no such advantages. His 
knowledge of big cities was confined to a six 
months’ visit to France, where most of his. 
time appears to have been spent in sketching 
and measuring the then recently completed 
architectural additions to the older palaces 
and chateaux carried out under the influence 
of Richelieu during the reign of Louis XIII. 
He saw little of the works of the great archi- 
tects of the seventeenth century, carried out 
in France during the reign of Louis XIV, 
though we are told by Walpole that the great 
number of drawings that he made there from 
their buildings had but a too visible influence 
on some of his own—a suggestion that shows 
that Walpole, like many others of his day, 
did not altogether approve of ‘‘ the false 
taste of France.” 

Wren's career, strange to say, was, as 
regards French architecture, almost contem- 
poraneous with the great architects of 
Louis XIV—Le Notre and Mansart—but he 
could have seen only their earliest work, 
for his visit to France, occurring as it did 
in 1665, was at a time when these great 
artists had hardly commenced to practise, 
and when even the outer boulevard had not 
been pulled down. So that it is safe to say 
that Wren’s plan was little influenced by 4 
knowledge of great Renaissance cities, and 
but little improved by easy access to 
numerous folios of the topographical kind. 

Mr. Sidney Perks, in a paper read before 
the Royal Institute of British Architects in 
December, 1919, tells us that the Fire of 
London commenced on September 2nd, 1666, 
and that Wren's plan for the rebuilding was 
submitted to the King by September 10. In 
the same admirable paper Mr. Perks informs 
us that there were quite a number of gentle- 
men armed with ‘ modells or draughts "’ 
vieing with one another to be the authors of 
the new plan. City planning was an art 
which everyone at that time felt qualified to 
practise, and its exponents appear to have 
been as numerous, as they were diverse, in 
profession. 





By PROFESSOR 8. D. ADSHEAD. 


Amongst the many proposals hinted at may 
be mentioned those of John Evelyn and 
Robert Hooke. It appears that Evelyn's plan 
was produced a day or two after Wren had 
submitted his to the King, and in such a 
hurry was Wren to be first in the field that 
he is found apologising to the Secretary of 
the Royal Society for not having first sub- 
mitted it to that august body before showing 
it to the King, he having stated to Mr. Olden- 
bury, the Secretary, that ‘‘ he had been so 
pressed to hasten it ‘before other desseins ’’ 
came in that he could not possibly consult the 
Society about it. 

In the paper already referred to by Mr. 
Perks, attention is particularly directed to the 
little amount of respect that is shown for the 
half-destroyed City churches, and to the way 
in which many fine Gothic remains—as, for 
instance, the crypt of the Guildhall—would, 
had Wren’s plan matured, have been for ever 
lost. It was not a plan that attached much im- 
portance to the existing lines of communica- 
tion, to the foundations of old buildings, nor to 
old traditions of any kind. It was in every 
sense a ‘‘ draft plan ’’ rather than a “ final 
plan,”’ and Wren knew it. He must have 
been sufficiently far-seeing to realise that in 
its execution, even if followed as closely as 
possible, it would have to be amended to meet 
riper conditions. As a “* draft ’’ plan it is 
all the more interesting to us as exemplifying 
Wren’s ‘‘ ideals ’’ rather than his ‘* ideas,”’ 
and as showing us what Wren thought 
London might be, and not what Wren thought 
London would be. 

The great haste with which he prepared it, 
the little opportunity he had had of studying 
the plans of towns, and the comparative 
shortness of his travels, make his plan for 
London a wonderful index to the originality 
and versatility of his mind. Whether it would 
have been different had he been acquainted 
with the later Versailles lay-out by Le Notre, 
had he but our knowledge of the planning of 
the great buildings of Rome, or had he but 
seen the scale of Palmyra and the ruined 
cities of the East, it is difficult to say. Had 
his outlook been wider his plan might cer- 
tainly have differed considerably from the 
scheme that he submitted to the King. If 
one might say so, it was a most original con- 
ception, based on well-known but broadly 
generalised needs, and in every sense an ideal 
scheme. 

In its preparation he appears to have made 
one or more sketches, which are interesting 
as showing the methods upon which he 
worked. In the paper referred to by Mr. 
Perks it appears to be clearly shown that the 
greatest activity must have occurred in court 
circles between September 10 and 13, 1666. 
We are led to understand that on Septem- 
ber 10, 1666, Wren submitted his plan to the 
King, and that on the selfsame day Sir 


William Morice, a Privy Councillor, rote 
to the Lord Mayor requesting him to pro. 
hibit all building pending a decision of 
Privy Council, and stating that certain 
‘“* models ’* were under consideration. On 
September 13—only three days after the :ub- 
mission of the plan—the King signed a 
Declaration agreeing to allow the owners of 
property to commence building on their old 
sites subject to their conforming with »ro- 
visions to be prepared as regards widening 
streets. Mr. Perks deducts from this that 
Wren’s plan never was actually approved by 
Parliament, and goes on to state that later 
commentators, like Gwynn, and admirers, 
like Wren’s own grandson, had misinformed 
the public in leading them to believe that it 
was the objections of the citizens which, in 
the end, prevented it from ever being put 
into execution. 

This new light: which has bee thrown 
on the conditions of acceptance of Wren’s 
plan is a valuable piece of research, the credit 
for which must be given to Mr. Perks, but 
it in no way detracts from the interest which 
town planners must throughout perpetnity 
take in Wren’s conception of this interesting 
solution of a great problem, nor need the 
hasty way with which it was initiated, and 
the somewhat ideal aims that underlie +, 
lead us to assume that Wren was an unprac- 
tical man. 

Putting on one side the impracticability of 
re-creating the City as proposed by Wren, 
and considering the plan purely as a [ac 
tical solution of a series of more or less “on- 
crete problems arising out of the traditions 
of the past, and thinking of it purely from 
the point of view of a great scheme, it 18 
certainly as practical a solution of .he 
problem as could well be devised: the main 
roads are direct, the connections with the ont- 
lying arteries most convenient, and the sites 
for the principal buildings adequate and most 
beautifully arranged. 

Criticism has been levelled at the cramped 
nature of the site of the great cathedra 
church of St. Paul’s, and it has been pointed 
out that only a near view could be obtained 
of its east end from the bisecting routes 
which pass it on either side. But it must be 
remembered that a great town church 1s not 
the sort of building which one would expect 
to find in the midst of an open space, like 
Salisbury Plain, and that it is as artistic 
flank a great building with subsidiary ba f 
ings as it is to place any monument agains 
a wall. Another point that is © 
looked in connection with this very 
project of Wren's is that it was prepa - 
when Dr. Wren was but little over pn 
years of age. It was done at a time ye 
the rebuilding of St. Paul’s had n —* a 
so much as contemplated, and when oe 
career as an architect had hardly ccimmence™ 
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SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN AS A SCIENTIST, 


Siz CHRISTOPHER WREN is so well known as an 
architect that the fame he enjoyed as an in- 
yentor and scientist in his own day seems in- 
comprehensible. His name does not come down 
to us in association with specific physical laws, as 
dofthose of Newton, Boyle or Harvey, his con- 
temporaries ; his position, however, as head of 
the Royal Society seems to have involved him 
in so much labour in assisting and directing his 
colleagues in their experiments that time did 
not permit him often to engage upon prolonged 
investigations of any one subject on his own 
account. His versatility, while it fitted him 
admirably for his position, as director, since it 
enabled him to sympathise with the experiments 
of others in a great many different directions, 
geems to have been accompanied by a distaste 
for purely repetitive and confirmatory labours— 
estimating rightly his great powers of thinking 
on new subjects above mere industry and 
patience. It seems to have been his habit to 
propound the subject of experiment to others 
after he had satisfied himself by preliminary 
investigations that the course of study would be 
fruitful. In this connection may be instanced his 
reluctance to obey the Royal command to pro- 
duce microscopic diagrams of minute animals, 
and, in the end, the work was undertaken by 
Dr. Hook, who gracefully gives Wren credit in 
the preface of his “‘ Micrographia,” where he 
expresses his diffidence, in treating a subject 
where that great master had preceded him :— 

“The Hazard of coming after Dr. Wren did 
affright me, for of him I must affirm, that since 
the time of Archimedes, there scarce ever met 
in one Man, in so great a Perfection, such a 
mechanical Hand and so philosophical a Mind.” 

Perseverance in astronomical studies was, 
doubtless, nearer to his heart ; and the model of 
the Moon also required by the King is recorded 
as having been made from his own observations. 
This model seems to have been satisfactory in 
that when tested in different directions of the 
light the shadows thrown by the modelled 
mountain ridges could be verified by comparison 
with those of the original during specific phases. 
A great many of Wren’s scientific activities were 
spent upon the devising or improvement of 
instruments for observing or recording natural 
phenomena. His weather wheel and weather 
clock were designed with an automatic attach- 
ment by which a pencil record was kept during 
the twelve hours of night. 

The diversity of Wren’s interests is indicated 
in “A Catalogue of New Theories, Inventions, 
Experiments, and Mechanick Improvements, 
exhibited by Mr. Wren, at the first assemblies 
at Wadham College, in Oxford, for advancement 
of Natural and Experimental Knowledge 
called then the New Philosophy ; some of which, 
on the Return of the Publick Tranquility, were 
improved and perfected, and, with other useful 
Discoveries, communicated to the Royal 
Society.” The list includes, among many others, 
inventions in Astronomy, Land Surveying, 
Physics, with “ Several New Ways of Graving 
and Etching; many Curious and New Ways of 
Turning; to weave Many Ribbons at once 
with only turning a Wheel; Divers Improve- 
ments in the Art of Husbandry ; Divers Engines 
for raising of Water; a Pavement harder, 
fairer, and cheaper than Marble; to grind 
Glasses ; 2 \Vay of Imbroidery for Beds, Hang- 
ings, Cheap and fair; New Ways of Printing ; 
Pneumatic Engines; New Designs tending 
to Strength, Convenience, and Beauty in 
Building.” 

The invention of “ A Speaking Organ, articu- 
lating sounds,” seems quite up to date in this 
age of gramophones, as does also “To Stay 
Long under Water” and “ Ways of Submarine 
Navigation.” “A Com to play in a Coach 


or the Hand of the Rider,” which appears in 
this list, figures again in a letter written by Wren 
to “ the Right Honourable the Lord Brouncker 
(Preparative to his Magisty’s Entertainment 
at the Royal Society, Oxon, 1661).” It was 
Proposed to make up this ingenious toy as a 
present to His Majesty. 


An anatomical experiment in which Wren 
and his colleagues took part is recorded by Mr. 
Boyle, whose dog formed the subject of a 
successful attempt to introduce a solution of 
opium into the vein of a living creature; Wren 
is given the credit of devising the method 
employed and the instruments for fastening 
the vein in position, and for injecting the opium. 
The sleepiness of the dog after the operation 
demonstrated the efficacy of the drug adminis- 
tered in this manner, and it is pleasant to read 
in Boyle’s record that his dog recovered and 
grew fatter than before. The fame of this 
experiment led to others in transfusion of blood 
—a process which is so largely used at the 
present day. Wren himself gives instructions 
for an “ Operation of Cutting out the Spleen 
of a Dog with Safety, and Method of Cure.” 

Though Hook and Boyle seem to have 
behaved fairly to Wren, not every collaborator 
was so just, and many of the master’s inventions 
were stolen, and if published at all appeared 
under other names. 

It may have been a recognition of his lack of 
worldly wisdom in this matter of his scientific 
experiments and discoveries that encouraged 
Wren in later life to persevere with the archi- 
tectural side of his career where all his powers of 
research and his mechanical ingenuity could be 
developed and exhibited in a manner recognis- 
ably his own. The architectural works of Wren 
convey such an impression of assurance as would 
tempt the spectator to imagine that other 
departments of science were in an equally 
forward state. This is, however, very far from 
having been the case. 

Wren knowingly set himself to combat the 
power of tradition where it was opposed to 
ascertainable truth. At the same time he was 
no wild revolutionary and had a thoroughly 
English way of believing in the innocence of 
a dogma until he could demonstrate its error. 
References to the false astrology in which the 
times and seasons and the phases of the heavenly 
bodies were consulted in the administration of 
drugs are made by him the prelude to the 
proposal to start a genuine “ astrology” based, 
not upon hearsay, but upon ascertained fact. 
Knowledge of the physical conditions which sur- 
round mankind seemed to him to be the neces- 
sary foundation of well-being. 

Tradition was to be respected if it would bear 
examination, but his common sense would have 
been offended had he been required to accept 
any doctrine that was incapable of rational 
consideration. It was the elucidation of a 
mystery that charmed him, not the mystery 
itself. His mental attitude towards things old 
and things new was singularly serene, neither 
to be disturbed by extremes of bigotry nor 
scepticism. 

A history of the Seasons was proposed as a 
fit subject of study, with food stuffs, the causes 
of dearth and plenty, and the connection 
between weather conditions and price. Wines, 
coffee and tobacco, though foreign, were to be 
inquired into since they were in general use. 
Eggs and seeds were to be observed in their 
processes, hatching or germinating, and a stock 
or rabbits prepared for physiological experi- 
ment. 

Under the heading, “‘ A Catalogue of Philoso- 
phical Tracts by Sir Christopher Wren,” the 
Parentalia includes forty-four titles of Wren’s 
published works on Mathematics, Trigonometry, 
Spherics, the Comets, Saturn, Telescopes, 
Longitude, the Magnetic Needle, Velocity of 
a Ship in Sailing, Improvement of River Navi- 
gation, Theory of the Laws of Motion, &c. 

His scientific inquiries into the strength of 
materials of construction are sufficiently ex- 
emplified in the buildings he erected, where 
prolonged study by no means brings with it 
the familiarity which breeds contempt. It has 
been observed recently that Wren pointed out 
as a defect the use of a rubble core in the piers 
of the Gothic cathedral, Old St. Paul’s, and then 
perpetuated the same defect in his new work. 
This is not in accordance with the text, where 


the old building is described by Wren as suffering 
from the inclusion of “‘ rubbish” stone—not 
rubble—and the comparison of the core in the 
present piers with some examples of Gothic 
work will demonstrate that Wren probably 
improved very considerably on the older manner. 

Chambers’s ‘‘ Cyclopedia,” published in 1783, 
gives as the design of the Royal Society, which 
seems also to have been the aim of Wren himself 
“to make faithful records of all the works of 
nature or art, which come within their reach ; 
so that the present as well as after ages may be 
enabled to put a mark on errors which have 
been strengthened by long prescription; to 
restore truths that have been neglected; to 
push those already known to more various uses ; 
to make the way more passable to what remains 
unrevealed,” &c. 

Whatever further investigation may bring to 
light to his credit as an investigator and an 
author of scientific ‘‘ Tracts,” his resolution to 
proceed by experiment even if it involved 
planting ‘‘ Crab-stocks for posterity to graft on ” 
joins Wren to the body of men of all ages who 
have made the increase of knowledge the first 
consideration of their lives, and who have become 
in consequence scientists in the strictest meaning 
of the word. 


- 


WREN BICENTENARY & 
REBUILDING SCHEMES. 


Tue Rieut Hon. J. R. Ciynes, M.P., writes 
to us as follows :— 

Str,—-The Wren Bicentenary recalis to mind 
the famous architect’s plan for the rebuilding of 
London on spacious and beautiful lines after 
the Great Fire. Had private interests not 
suppressed Sir Christopher’s grandiose scheme 
of wide avenues radiating from a central plaza, 
we should not now be wrestling with a hundred 
perplexing traffic problems, and London would 
have rivalled Paris in the possession of broad 
and tree-lined thoroughfares. 

The moral is plain. In these days when 
rebuilding schemes are afoot in all our cities, 
narrow individualistic preferences should not 
be suffered to rule out bold and comprehensive 
conceptions of the City Beautiful. 

Cannot some co-operative, general plan be 
adopted for the laying out of broad, boulevarded 
avenues, in which artistic colour schemes should 
have their part? Thanks to the possibilities 
of glazed ceramics the streets of London may be 
diversified not only with natural verdure but 
also with tinted buildings, so that, in the words 
of Mr. Halsey Ricardo, we may see reproduced 
in our fagades and house-fronts “the almond 
blossom hue that flushes the sea front of the 
Doge’s Palace and the stained amber and gold 
of the fagade of St. Mark’s in Venice.” 


THE FIRST ATELIER. 


In 1913 the Beaux Arts Committee, with the 
support of the Society of Architects, established 
the First Atelier of Architecture in London. 
The principle on which its training is based, in 
contra-distinction to all previous forms of 
training, is that architecture is primarily a 
logical interpretation of human needs and only 
in so far as it fulfills this function can it be 
claimed to be noble or expressive. The First 
Atelier has no University, or other great teaching 
body which can maintain it upon a secure and 
permanent financial basis, and Messrs. John W. 
Simpson, H. V. Lanchester, Arthur Davis, 
Ernest H. Selby, Percy B. Tubbs, R. Goulburn 
Lovell, and H. P. Cart de Lafontaine ask for 
assistance in their effort to establish a main- 
tenance fund of £600 a year. It is felt that, 
having produced excellent results, the Atelier 
should not be allowed to languish for lack of 
funds. Any of the signatories to the appeal 
will be happy to supply further information and 
to acknowledge receipt of funds for this work 
in the higher education of architects in this 
country. 
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SIR CHRISTOPHER* WREN. 


By MERVYN 


THERE are few more interesting personalities 
of the seventeenth century than Sir Christopher 
Wren. One of the first references to him was 
by Sir John Evelyn, who describes him as 
“that miracle of a youth, Christopher Wren,” 
which gives us a true picture of this wonderful 
personality. He was a conscientious inquirer 
after truth, a pursuit which held him all his 
life. This precocious individual came of a 
sacerdotal family. His father was Dean of 
Windsor, and his uncle Bishop of Ely. His 
sister also married a clergyman, the Rev. 
Holder, Sub-Dean of the Chapel Royal and 
Rector of Bletchingdon, the home of Faith 
Coghill, who later became his wife. Little 
wonder that his earliest essays in architecture 
should have been under ecclesiastical patronage. 
He designed a doorway at Ely for his uncle, and 
the chapel at Pembroke for the same relative. 
Then came the ‘“ Sheldonian” at Oxford, for 
Archbishop Sheldon; and when the Monarchy 
was restored Dean Sancroft kept him at work 
as far as possible in restoring St. Paul’s. Being 
a puny lad, Wren was brought up privately till 
twelve; then he went for five years to West- 
minster, whence he migrated to Wadham 
under Wilkins. This was a fortunate circum- 
stance, as Wilkins was a tactful Parliamentarian 
who admired Wren and was the means of intro- 
ducing him to men of similar tastes, who 
eventually founded the Royal Society which 
eschewed all discussions on religion or politics. 

They met at the ‘‘ Bull Head ” in Cheapside ; 
and later at Gresham Hall. On looking through 
the early meetings of the Royal Society one is 


. architect. 


MACARTNEY. 


struck with the frequent reference to Christopher 
Wren and his inventions. This is a side of his 
character over-shadowed by his eminence as an 
He undoubtedly indicated the laws 
of gravitation and the invention of the baro- 
meter, and also the taximeter! He was a keen 
biologist and wrote much on the transfusion of 
blood and the rising of sap in trees. In fact, 
there was nothing in which this keen intellect 
did not take an absorbing interest. Of course, 
astronomy was his chief interest in life, and he 
was made Gresham Professor when twenty- 
three and Savilian Professor when twenty- 
eight. It was when occupying that chair that 
he was appointed Deputy Surveyor-General, 
a post more or less of a sinecure, as the Chief 
Surveyor-General was Sir John Denham, a man 
totally incompetent for the post; but he died 
two years after Wren had been appointed. 
Wren then made careful drawings of the Old 
St. Paul’s, which was in a sad state of dis- 
repair owing to the disgraceful negligence and 
abuse of the Republican Army. Inigo Jones 
had been employed in the early years of James I 
and Charles [ to restore the Cathedral. Before 
putting on a final portico at the west end, his 
work was unsatisfactory in design and execution. 
He proceeded to case the Gothic columns with 
a classic shell of Portland stone, which was not 
properly bonded to the Gothic work. 

Wren thought nothing of it, and almost openly 
declined to have anything to do with it, and the 
result of this was that the Commissioners started 
repairs on their own responsibility, and the 
building began to fall about their ears. The 
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clerics frightened at these catastrophes appc.ilod 
to Wren to come to their aid. He did, and 
produced a scheme for repair with a dome at the 
intersections of the nave and transepts. Being 
a very poor design it found little or no favour. 
Whilst these discussions were proceeding the 
Great Fire fell on the City and gave Wren his 
great opportunity. But though the prize 
seemed within his grasp he had many years of 
labour and worry before the attainment of 
his purpose. 

First he produced a design which was all 
dome with Inigo Jones porticoes on four sides. 
This was at once turned down ; then he produced 
another, a model of which is a St. Paul’s Catho- 
dral to-day. I believe that Wren felt he had 
achieved perfection in this, his favourite design, 
which he would have been content to carry out 
with scarcely any modification. But, although 
it was accepted, Wren was unable to get very 
far with its execution when the reactionaries of 
the time said it was not “ sufficiently of a 
Cathedral pattern.” .So he had to produce a 
compromise, which satisfied the ecclesiastics, 
but, I feel sure, did not meet with his own 
approval. This design is known as the Warrant, 
as it is signed by King Charies IT, and is now in 
All Souls Library. 

Christopher Wren had already put in the 
foundations of the favourite design, so he had 
to make alterations which we discovered not 
many years since. Wren’s hands were now full; 
he had, in addition to St. Paul’s, fifty churches, 
then Greenwich Hospital, Hampton Court, 
Kensington Palace, and Chelsea Hospital. He 
was also called in to settle many disputes as to 
boundaries of properties, and to report on 
Chichester Cathedral, Salisbury, and West- 
minster Abbey, and numerous Collegiate build- 
ings at Oxford and Cambridge. 

This extraordinary genius passed away in his 
sleep at Hampton Court at the advanced age of 
ninety-one; having lived an exemplary life of 
hard work and devotion to his profession and 
the good of science and his country. 


— —~ 
ee 


THE LIFE OF SIR 
CHRISTOPHER WREN. 


At the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
on Thursday last week, Mr. Alfred Gotch, 
F.R.1.B.A., opened the series of six public 
lectures arranged by the Institute, to be held 
at No. 9, Conduit-street, W.1, weekly, on 
Thursdays, at 5 p.m. Mr. H. M. Fletcher, 
F R.1.B.A., occupied the chair. 

The title of the lecture was “ A Note on the 
Life of Sir Christopher Wren.”’ In his opening 
remarks the lecturer said it had been stated that 
some men were born great, some men achieved 
greatness, and some had greatness thrust upon 
them, and it might be said that Wren obtained 
distinction by all three methods, not in the 
field of politics and the Court, but in the domain 
of philosophy and art. Wren certainly had 
greatness thrust upon him, for without solicita- 
tion on his part or previous practice of archi- 
tecture, the appointment of Surveyor of the 
King’s Works was conferred upon him, but he 
was remarkable even in his infancy, and before 
he became an architect he was a scientist of 
European fame. His genius had been dis- 
played in many directions; in fact, it is only 
in literature and music that he had not made 
a mark. When only nine years of age—-on 
New Year’s Day, 1642—he sent his father a 
letter in Latin, in which the handwriting was 
as precocious as the context. ; 

There was a singular lack of information 
from which a picture of Wren’s home life could 
be drawn, but all the evidence went to show 
that he was a simple, grave and modest person. 
Shortly after 1642 Wren was sent to West- 
minster School, but there were no records of 
his career there. When just over thirteen years 
of age he dedicated to his father a set of Latin 
verses, and invented an astronomical instru- 
ment. In 1646 he went to Oxford, and while 
still very young he became a prominent mem ber 
of an association of eminent men who wa 
together ouce a week to discuss questions © 
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Ryde Pavilion Competition. First Premiated Design: By Mrssrs. T. SPeNcer anv M. R. Marriy, AA.R.LB.A. (See also pp. 358, 370-2.) 
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Ryde Pavilion Competition. 


First Premiated Design: By Messrs. T. SPENceR anp M. R. Martin, AA.R.I.B.A. 


(See also pp. 358, 370-371.) 
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S&C TION 


philosophy, which was the beginning of the 
Royal Society. He submitted many papers 
to the Society, in which he foreshadowed many 
modern inventions. At the age of twenty-five 
he was chosen to the Chair of Astronomy at 
Gresham College, London. At the close of 166] 
Sharles II sent for Wren to assist the Survevor- 
General of His Majesty’s Works, and his first 
work was Pembroke College. After he took up 
the practice of architecture, his fame as a 
scientist was obscured by his fame as an archi- 
tect. One of the most notable steps he took 
in his new avocation was a journey to France, 
where he studied the buildings of Paris and the 
surrounding districts, and did a great deal of 
sketching. Soon after that came the Great 
Fire of London, and after acting as 
deputy for some years, he was appointed 
Surveyor to the King’s Works, and carried out 
the works which had made him famous as an 
architect. In 1673 he received the honour of 
Knighthood, and bore his title for fifty years. 
Wren’s life had been one crescendo of success, 
but in his old age he sustained a reverse, for at 
the age of 86 he was dismissed from his official 
post and retired to private life at Hamptonr @ourt. 


—_—— 


BIRMINGHAM 
ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


A MEETING of the Birmingham Architectural 
Association was held recently at the School of 
Art, Margaret-street. Mr. R. Savage, F.B.LB.A., 
was in the chair. 

Professor 8. D. Adshead, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., 

read a paper on “ The Architect and his place in 
Municipal Town Planning.” He said that town 
planning began to attract consideration in the 
country at the beginning of this century, and the 
first Town-Planning Act was passed in 1909. 
The result of the Act was that ordinance maps 
were made, and the areas to be dealt with were 
surrounded by a red line. If any building 
operations took place within the area, the owner 
would have to give compensation to the authori- 
ties as soon as the Town-Planning scheme was 
carried out. In 1919 an Act was passed in 
which several amendments were made. By thir 
it was stated that provision should be mads for 
building operations to take place, without fear 
of the owner having to make compensation, 
while the scheme was being carried out, and that 
built-up areas could be included if it would 
improve the Town.Planning scheme of the un- 
developed area. It also enacted that all urban 
authorities, controlling a population of 20,000 
or over, should have a scheme completed by 
1926. 
The administration of these Acts was to take 
place in four stages. A map was to be prepared, 
in which the area to be developed was marked, 
and the local authorities were to pass a resolution 
to town plan that area. Then the preliminary 
statement was to be drawn up. That would 
include the making of a map, showing existing 
foads, footpaths having a public right of way, 
built by areas, tramway tracks, railway routes, 
&c., and the principal new roads, building lines, 
roads to be altered, and squares. It would also 
give restrictions to be imposed, regarding heights 
of buildings. This was then to be sent to the 
Ministry of Health for its approval and suggested 
improvements. The next stage was to be the 
preparation of a draft plan, to show the suggested 
development of the whole scheme, and when 
that had been passed by the Ministry of Health 
the final maps were to be made. ; 

Professor Adshead described how those ideas 
worked out in actual fact, and how it had been 
modified by later instructions from the Ministry, 
and said that the legal and financial aspects of 
the question had killed the imaginative part all 
the way through. 
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Heatherwood Hospital, Ascot. 

The sub-contractors in connection with 

Heatherwood Hospital, Ascot, included Messrs. 

Thomas Faldo & Co., Ltd., asphalte manufac 

turers and contractors, Windsor House, Kings- 
way, who supplied the asphalting- 
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BRAND 


ae CEMENT WATERPROOFER i 7 


ANY ancient buildings, with beautiful A 
4 M time-mellowed exteriors, have damp 1. [Bs 
s\ walls. Without destroying their charm, 4 
1 such buildings are made perfectly dry, by the i 
\ application of interna! plasterings of sand and ; 

| cement which have been waterproofed with 


‘PUDLO’ Brand Powder. 


4\ i 
=a —— I) This internal method is the only safe way of 
ru) ( . ° 
{3 remedying an absent or defective dampcourse— 
short of cutting out for and inserting a new 
nhs iA impervious layer. The latter method is pro- 
Cy hibitive in cost, and endangers the stability of 


some buildings. 


A further disadvantage is the length of time which 
must elapse before the moisture in the walls dries 
; out. The good effects of the internal treatment 
’ are immediately apparent, because soon after 
waterproofed cement work has ‘‘set’’ it is dry. 











SERVICE ! 


i Hh PECIAL _ specifications are 
sent free on request. 











Even when recommendations 
come only as a confirmation of ideas already 


formed, they are helpful by adding confidence. 


Used alse for Reservoirs, Flat Roofs, Swimming Baths, Leaking Tanks, Flooded Basements, Garage Pits, et 
Tested by Faija, Kirkcaldy, Cork University, the Japanese, Italian, Dutch, and Spanish Governments. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS: 


KERNER-GREENWOOD & CO., LTD. =. sx». KING’S LYNN 


J. H. Kerner-Greenwood, Managing Director. 
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You Have Probably Heard 


of the wonders accomplished by Sturtevant 
Turbine Cleaners. 

If you live in or near Manchester, here is 
an opportunity to see them for yourself. 

We are exhibiting both fixed and portable 
machines at the Manchester Building Trades 
Exhibition, City Hall, Deansgate, Manchester, 
March 6th to March 17th, 1923. 

Our Stand is No. 39. 


Whether you go to the Exhibition or not. you will 
be interested in our Special Publication No. “ Bu. 1213,” 
“ A Treatise on Vacuum Cleaning.” 
Write to-day for a copy, 


STURTEVANT 


ENGINEERING C9 [72 
149 Queen Victoria St.. London E C.4 
and at 196, Deansgate, Manchester. 


——-___ 


JACKSON: BOYCE 
19 BERNERS STREET. LONDON wi. 


Museum 500 &7501. 


A VARIED DISPLAY OF ELECTRIC LIGHT FITTINGS 
MAY BE SEEN IN OUR NEWLY EXTENDED SHOWROOMS. 


CONTRACTORS FOR WIRING AND COMPLETE 
GENERATING ‘PLANTS 
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CONSTRUCTIONAL 
ENGINEERS & 
BRIDGE BUILDERS 


On Admiralty & War Office 
Special “ Gonciemwere List.” 
“CONSTRUCTIVE IRONWORKS 
PHONE, LONDON 

Telephone No.: EAST 3754 (2 iad, 


HIGH CLASS CONSTRUCTIONAL 
STEELWORK FOR 
ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS @ 
OTHERS,DESIGNED&2EXECUTED 

TO SUIT ALL PURPOSES. 


Telegrams : ‘ 


Stanchions Roofs 
Cantries Cirders 
Tanks Frame Building 
(STEEL & C, IRON) (1909 ACT) 


Bunkers Conveyor & 
Transporter Framing, etc. 


LARGE STOCKS OF ALL SECTIONS @ FLATES 


OFFICES WORKS, COVERED 
STOCKYARDS AND WHARVES 








MATT? T. SHAW.C° LP 






“MILL WALL, LONDON, Eu. 


ESTABLISHED 185Q LONDON 
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BRITISH INDUSTRIES 
FAIR 


Tur ninth annual exhibition of this Fair 
sustains the record of representative character 
and varied interest which we connect with its 
most enterprising direction. In extent, it is 
larger than any of its predecessors, and though 
it is early yet to speak of results, we hope 
there will be an increase in the volume of trade 
orders over last year’s exhibition. Steady 
progress towards improvement is better than 
a boom, such as that which happened at the 
first exhibition held after the war, and is more 
likely to render a securer estimate of the future 
of industry. The exhibition is so vast, the 
avenues of exhibition stands extending to miles, 
that any detailed account of the work shown 
is impossible, but we may draw a general con- 
clusion in regard to the Fair as a whole, and one 
that 1s favourable. There is, of course, a good 
deal of trumpery—manufacture of the kind 
from which we look for no return in taste or 
any significance, that is “commercialism ” 
only, but there is much also that is of more 
intrinsic character. A very important exhibit is 
that of the Indian Arts and Crafts (Stand 
Nos. K69, K97), under the care of the Indian 
Trade Commissioner, 60, Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, E.C. 2, which includes metal 
and ivory inlaid woodwork, metal ware, lacquer 
ware, ivory ware, toys, carpets, carved wood- 
work, &c. The Indian provinces represented are 
the Punjaub, Bombay and Burma, and it is 
interesting to notice the varying character in 
the native work of the different provinces. Last 
year the Indian Provinces were represented, but 
on this occasion they are not, holding themselves 
for the Imperial Trades Exhibition at Wembley 
next year. In the Punjaub section is shown a 
carved wood open-work threefold screen of 
quite remarkable beauty of craftsmanship and 
design, full of intimate appreciation and delicacy 
of treatment; the brass inlay of the framing 
adding a further charm. The carpets shown are 
not so satisfactory; good in material and all 
made on the hand loom, they suffer a loss 
derived from foreign-European influences in 
the design, and do not strike us as so 
eminently characteristic of native tradition as 
other work shown. In the Bombay section, 
various boxes carved or inlaid with metal, of 
much attractiveness, are shown—one carved 
sandal-wood writing case including a wealth of 
carving so treated as to be completely detached 
from the background, which forms a dark 
shadow behind, throwing the carving into relief. 
The Burmese toys are attractive and have that 
intrinsic quality which relates them to child- 
hood so much more than the more sophisticated 
mechanical toys which have little of this charm 
in them. Among the examples from Burma 
a lacquer tray, with yellow and red ornament 
of oval shape, was noticeable for its beauty and 
traditional character; and gongs of different 
size of the same origin were fine in craftsmanship. 
Altogether this exhibit is most instructive, both 
as showing the wealth of dexterous craftsman- 
ship apparent in the native races and the 
beauty of its character. These industries are 
sent by manufacturers employing a small 
number of native craftsmen, and are not the 


work of native craftsmen working for them- 
selves only. How far the organisation of Indian 
aad Burmese craftsmanship in these ways can 
secure for the work the continuance of the old 
Precious character, or whether, as the result 
: more industrial methods, we must look for a 
decline, we will only conjecture here. We can 


but hope that the strongly felt objection of 


native India to coming under the industrial 

4 rga f the western world may prevent 
€ deterioration of artistry which is the accom- 

seegpenee of its rule. Some embroidered hang- 

a » and others block printed, should be noticed 
including much charm of colour and design. 
The Fair j 


eiciee arranged with much success in its 
provided _, every assistance and facility is 
a or the buyer. Every sort of article 

mmerce is included, from artificial flowers 
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to brooms. The stand of Pearson-Page Co., 
Ltd., which includes a fine variety of reproduc- 
tions of old metal work, should be interesting to 
architects. Some of the brass jardinieres, beaten 
by hand, are of real distinction, as are also some 
hanging lamps by the same firm. The artificial 
flowers of John Lynch, Manchester, only suffer 
from being too like the originals, so that they 
lack that quality of treatment which improves 
them from the point of view of craftsmanship. 
Some are, however, very charming, the Michael- 
mas daisies being particularly so. The boxes 
from Cashmere, painted by hand and lacquered, 
and other beautiful lacquer bowls, shown by 
Pelley & Co., 42, Rathbone-place, London, W.1, 
are very rich in effect and marked by distin- 
guished good taste. A Jacobean designed 
hanging on a white ground has a real Indian 
quality, and it is not generally known that the 
inspiration of this form of Jacobean design came 
from India—the real India of old days—and was 
probably in the first instance brought over by 
some traveller—perhaps great ladies returning 
from a visit in the early days of the East India 
Co. An exhibit of this kind demonstrates how 
much better it is to cleave to traditional design 
and the restraints which it imposes then to seek 
a cheap originality. We have to suffer at the 
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present time from a garish and explostve use of 
colour, and a design which is of more novelty 
than beauty, and it is a good thing to see some 
hints of a reaction into more restraint—into a 
design growing out from the past and raised on 
more sound precedents for its treatment. We 
are able only to touch on examples here and 
there coming under our notice, and in no way 
representing all that is worthy of favourable 
mention. In the glass and pottery section there 
is evidence of improvement towards simplicity 
of shape and restraint in design, and the rather 
vicious seeking for novelty. We may say 
for manufacture, as the Prime Minister advised 
for the country, that tranquillity, a period of rest 
from too endless a seeking after new things, and 
an aim to furnish what is of intrinsic excellence, 
rather than creating new wants, is now most 
to be desired. It is,too early yet to say whether 
the trade of the Fair will show improvement 
over last year, and the weather has not been 
propitious, but there is a feeling of buoyancy and 
an expectation which foretells improvement. 
This annual Industries Fair has certainly 
reached a position of national importance, and 
the Overseas Department of the Board of Trade 
are to be congratulated on the efficiency and 
success of their organisation. 
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From the Exhibition at the Royal Institute of British Architects.] 


Greenwich Hospital Scheme for Lay-out. 


Probably an Original Drawing™by Srr Ourtstopazr WREN. 
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THE WEEK IN 
PARLIAMENT. 


WESTMINSTER, Wednesday. 


Rent Restriction. 


The Rent Restrictions (Notices of Increase) 
Bill was read a second time in the House of 
Commons last Thursday by a Government 
majority of 92. 

The Attorney-General explained the object 
of the Bill, which, he said, was to remedy a 
technical defect in the 1920 Act. The House of 
Lords, in the case of Kerr v. Bryde, by a majority 
of three to two, decided that a notice of increased 
rent could not be given by a landlord without 
giving a notice to quit at the same time. That 
decision created a very grave situation, because 
not only did it involve that the increased rent 
could not be validly demanded for the future, but 
it involved almost certainly that the amounts 
which had been paid in respect of the increase 
of rent could be recovered by the tenants from 
the landlord over a period of something like 
two and a half years. The actual amount in- 
volved it was impossible to ascertain with any 
accuracy, but it was suggested that something 
like £2,500,000 was involved in Glasgow alone. 
The Government solution was to take as a 
crucial date December 1, 1922. Any amounts 
paid before that date the landlord might keep, 
and any arrears which he had not then collected 
in respect of increased rent he could not then 
recover. Any arrears which had been kept 
back from the landlord since December 1, 1922, 
either in respect of increased rents due after that 
date or of increases paid by the tenant before that 
date, the landlord could recover. That date was 
taken because from then at latest everybody 
interested in the subject knew that the Govern- 
ment would legislate to right this wrong, and 
that the legislation would be retrospective, at 
any rate to December 1. 

An animated debate followed, in which the 
Bill was strenuously opposed by the Labour 
members, who were loud in their denunciations 
of the measure. 


Building Guilds. 


Replying to Sir Kingsley Wood, Sir W, Joynson- . 


Hicks said that the number of houses completed 
up to February 1 by Building Guilds under the 
State-Assisted Scheme was 1,812, and 415 
remained unbuilt or unfinished. As the final 
accounts in regard to the contracts had not yet 
been completed, it was not possible to state the 
average cost per house. 


War Surpluses. 

Captain King informed Mr. Hannon that the 
estimated value of War surpluses, including lands, 
buildings, and factories, in the hands of the 
Disposal Board and still unsold was approxi- 
mately £12,000,000. 


Foreign Granite. 

Replying to Mr. Cooper Rawson, Viscount 
Wolmer said that the quantity of granite 
(unmanufactured and manufactured) registered 
as imported into the United Kingdom from all 
sources amounted to 463,124 tons in 1921, and 
to 523,727 tons in 1922. The declared value of 
these imports was £740,577 in 1921 and £718,654 
in 1922. In 1921, 60 per cent. of the total 
weight and 40 per cent. of the total value of 
granite imported was consigned from British 
possessions. 

Unemployment. 


Mr. D. G. Somerville asked the Minister of 
Labour if he possessed any statistics to show 
the potential demoradisation of unemployment 
on skilled workers; and, if not, whether he 
would consider the desirability of appointing a 
small expert departmental committee to in- 
vestigate the eflect. 


Sir Montague Barlow said there were no 
statistics on this subject. The demoralising 


effect upon individvals of long-continued un- 
employment was generally admitted, and he 
did not think anything would be gained by 
instituting a special inquiry into the matter. 
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Gcvernment’s Policy on Decontrol. 

The Prime Minister said that it was the policy 
of the Government that the decontrol of the 
highest-rented houses, recommended by the 
Departmental Committee on the Rents Act, 
should ke postponed until June, 1924. 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks informed Licut.-Col. 

Fremantle that the Government would consider 
carefully the suggestion that local authorities 
should be allowed to decontrol rents and mort- 
gages according to their estimates of their own 
needs, 
Mr. Pringle asked the Prime Minister whether 
he could state what classes of houses the Govern- 
ment proposed to decontrol in June, 1924, and 
whether the decontrol of these houses would take 
effect unconditionally or would be dependent on 
whether the shortage of such houses had come 
to an end. 

Mr. Bonar Law replied : It is proposed by the 
Government that all decontrol shall cease in 
June, 1925. As regards higher-rated houses, it 
is proposed that these shall be decontrolled in 
1924, but the Bill will contain a clause that this 
shall only take place in the absence of a resolu- 
tion to the contrary in either House of Parlia- 
ment, 

In reply to Sir Kingsley Wood, who asked if 
the Bill would be available this week, Mr. Bonar 
Law said that the Bill would be available at the 
end of next week. 

Mr. Penny asked whether in the Bill it was 
proposed to insert a provision to enable local 
authorities to make advances to builders during 
the course of erection of approved dwellings for 
persons who desired to own and live in them ?g 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks replied: Yes, sir. 


Acquisition of Small Dwellings. 

Mr. Wise asked how many local authorities 
had adopted the Small Dwellings Acquisition 
Act of 1899. 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks said that 56 local 
authorities had obtained sanction to borrow 
money for the purpose of making advances 
under the Act. 


iin 


HOUSING AND TOWN.- 


PLANNING NOTES. 


Bristol Housing. 


At a recent meeting of the Bristol City 
Council the Housing Committee’s report, 
providing for the placing of contracts for fifty- 
eight additional houses at a total cost of £21,685, 
and to the slum clearance scheme and provision 
of dwellings at Lawford’s Gate, was adopted. 
The Committee recommended that the work at 
Lawford’s Gate should be proceeded with, and 
that they should be instructed to prepare a 
draft scheme for dealing with the Eugene-street 
area in St. James’s. The cost of the Lawford’s 
Gate scheme was £22,095, and the Eugene-street 
scheme £24,640. The estimated annual deficit 
on the two schemes was £2,037. 


Town Planning. 


The Housing and Town-Planning Acts im- 
posed on local authorities certain obligations 
in the matter of town planning. The Ministry 
of Health, with a view to affording them practi- 
cal help, has now issued a set of town-planning 
suggestions in the form of “* Model Clauses for 
the preparation of Town-Planning Schemes ” 
(London: H.M. Stationery Office, price 1s. net). 
The clauses show that it is not intended that the 
details of estate development should be fixed 
and stereotyped in the scheme itself. The 
latter settles only the main outlines of develop- 
ment, i.e., the most important roads and the 
building lines on them and open spaces, and the 
allocation of areas to their main uses, industrial 
or residential, as the case may be. It is recog- 
nised that such control as may be necessary of 
the actual development of estates within these 
larger limits can better be postponed, and that 
such features as the determination of estate 
streets and selection of small shopping centres 
(site planning as distinct from town planning) 
can be more conveniently and more safely 
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arranged in the process of development rather 
than long ahead of it. Site planning and estate 
development are, in fact, recognised as matters 
in which the initiative should rest largely with 
the owners, subject to reasonable control and 
guidance on the part of the local authority, 
and not be settled beforehand for them. An 
effort has also been made to secure that schemes 
shall be reasonably elastic in working. It is 
not contemplated that town-planning schemes 
should normally include matters which can be 
more conveniently regulated by other means, 
such as revision of local by-laws. Provision is, 
however, made in the clauses to facilitate the 
relaxation of the width and standards of con- 
struction of subsidiary streets, an economy 
rendered possible by the planning of the street 
system as a whole and the regulation of the 
density and character of development. Inter- 
esting clauses are those designed to prevent 
danger to traffic from close fences or hedges, to 
secure the preservation of trees, and to regulate 
the display of advertisements so as to avoid 
injury to the amenity of the neighbourhood. 


— 
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LEEDS AND WEST YORK. 
SHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


Various aspects of the question of housing 
were presented in the speeches at the annual 
dinner of the Leeds and West Yorkshire Archi- 
tectural Society, held recently at the Great 
Northern Hotel, Leeds. The President (Mr. 
Eric Morley) occupied the chair, and the 
company included the Lord Mayor of Leeds 
(Alderman F. Fountain), Mr. Hugh M. Butler, 
M.P., Mr. Paul Waterhouse (President, R.1.B.A.), 
Sir Michael Sadler (Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Leeds), Sir Edwin Airey, Mr. 
Francis Jones (President of the Manchester 
Society of Architects), Mr. Charles B. Flockton 
(Past-President of the Sheffield Society of 
Architects), and Mr. F. L. Charlton (Hon. 
Secretary of the Society). 

The toast of “The Houses of Parliament ” 
was proposed by the Lord Mayor, and Mr. 
H. M. Butler, M.P., responded. 

The toast of “‘ The Royal Institute of British 
Architects,” to which Mr. Paul Waterhouse 
(President, R.I.B.A.) responded, was proposed 
by Sir Michael Sadler. 

Proposing the toast of ‘ The Leeds and West 
Yorkshire Architectural Society,” Alderman 
Lupton, referring to the work of the Leeds 
Improvement Committee, said they were 
painfully aware that Leeds (and Bradford) 
hardly fulfilled the ideals of what a great city 
should be, but they were anxious that the 
city should be not only a place suitable for 
trade, but a place from which people would not 
fly as soon as they had amassed sufficient money. 
He would like to see attached to it the patriotism 
that belonged to certain old cities. One great 
reason for that patriotism was historical memory, 
exemplified particularly in the case of Florence 
and Venice, whose buildings appealed rot only 
by reason of their beauty but on account of 
their associations, which distracted attention 
from the less pleasant spots. There were, 
however, three places to which this did not 
apply — Vienna, Paris, and Washington. 
Mr. Eric Morley (President, Leeds and West 
Yorkshire Architectural Society) responded. 

“The Allied Societies” was given by Mr. T. 
Butler-Wilson (a Past-President), and responded 
to by Mr. Francis Jones, who suggested a Chair 
of Architecture at Leeds University. 





Mr. H. S. Chorley (Advisory Architect of the 
Leeds Housing Schemes), proposing The 
Guests,” said that in spite of — = 

+h wot 


houses had been put up in Leeds whi 
vie with those in any other town. 
Fifty Years as Surveyor. 

Mr. George Watkeys, Surveyor to the Lianelly 
Borough Council, has completed fifty oe 
service under that authority. To mark the 
occasion the Council recently passed * CoM: 
gratulatory resolution. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
BETWEEN AUGUST 4, 1914, AND FEBRUARY 28, 1923. 


HOUSING 
jr MAJOR HARRY BARNES, F.R.1.B.A. 


{ue very interesting graphs now being pre- 
pared by Mr. T. P. Bennett are also very 
yseful. They throw light into a dark place. 
The curse of the housing question, as may be 
of many another, is the absence of reliable 
jata on which to base a sound appreciation 
of the position. 

The expiration of the Rent Restriction Acts 
in 1923 has again drawn attention to the 
state of housing in Great Britain. Incident- 
ally this result is the best argument for con- 
tinuing restriction in short stages. Given a 
ten years’ Or even a seven years’ extension 
and there ean be little doubt that the stimulus 
to deal with housing would be very greatly 
weakened. The cry ‘* houses first ’’ has, 
however, been raised, and a Minister’s fate 
is hanging in the balance. If we are to have 
anything but a panic programme it will only 
be because to the other phases of the question 
the same research has been made and the 
same patient application of results has been 
given as is evident in Mr. Bennett’s graphs. 

It is rather an astonishing thing that no 
comprehensive statement of the facts of 
housing is in existence. There have been 
innumerable committees and inquiries, each 
of which has largely fed on the work of those 
preceding it. Only those who have en- 
deavoured to arrive at a real conspectus of 
the subject know how difficult it is to get at 
the facts. ‘he whole question is shrouded in 
ambiguity and uncertainty. No relation, or 
very little, exists between such statistics as are 
recorded. The very terms lack precision. 
Housing one would suppose to be a question 
of houses. But what is a house? When we 
say houses are needed, what do we mean? 
Houses of one room, or two rooms, or three 
rooms, or ten rooms, which kinds? And how 
many of each kind? The truth is that the 
first step in the direction of getting a clear 
idea of the housing question is to get rid of 
the term house and find one that more pre- 
cisely states what housing is intended to 
provide. That term is ‘‘ dwelling.’’ If a 
house is a building where the roof and the 
foundations are co-terminous, it may contain 
one dwelling or a dozen, I know that with some 
housing reformers there is a maxim, “‘ one 
roof one family ’’; but it does not conform 
‘0 common practice. Some day it may be so, 
though I greatly doubt it. In town life there 
18 80 much of convenience to be got by clus- 
tering dwellings that I imagine the practice 
will always exist. At any rate, tor the pre- 
sent, if we are to get any real hold of the 
complications of housing, we must realise that 
That we are after is the ‘‘ dwelling,’’ not the 

house."’ Yet though the dwellings may be 
under common roofs, they must be separate ; 

_ Structurally separate dwellings *’ are what 
2d wanted. This is the census definition and 
Werything points to the fact that it is only 
Regd the 1921 census returns on housing 
date slag likely to get any really reliable 
wane oe 4 number required. If only these 
hee the an¢ somebody could be found to do 
Builder what Mr. Bennett has done for The 
We pith ns we should begin to know where 
Siberate fa separate dwelling for the 
i an of it’ that is the goal. How far 
General pa aa and the Registrar- 
ga Whee family. That is another ques- 
dwelline 9 ie makes the demand for the 
creage of “any people think it is the in- 
another peo Pulation, and some are led into 
iitoace We know that the decennial 
b: ae half! pulation for the decade 1911-21 
Sy Meow that of the previous decade, and 
's argned that in consequence only half 

y ha 


; Rise or Fall 
Material. Aug. 4, Nov. 11, Jan. 31, Feb. 28, in Last Two 
1914. 1918. 1923. 1923. Months, 
£ s. d. £ ad £ sd. £ s. d. (Per cent.) 
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the houses provided in 1901-11 are needed for 
the period 1911-21. The argument is based 
on a fallacy. An increase in population does 
not as a mere increase demand more dwel- 
lings; it may only demand more accommoda- 
tion, an entirely different thing. Not extra 
dwellings but extra rooms is what an in- 
crease in population per se demands. ‘The 
demand for dwellings, as distinct from rooms, 
does not spring from births, but from mar 
riages. It is the marriage that demands the 
dwelling, the birth demands the room. The 
mating needs the nest. If that be so (and 
who can gainsay it?) the fact that the rate of 
increase in the population has diminished in 
this decade means truly that fewer rooms 
require to be added to those existing, but the 
equally notable increase in marriages in this 
decade over the last equally means that more 
dwellings are required. 

Let us, then, cease to think in terms of 
houses, and begin to think in terms of 
dwellings and rooms. How many dwellings 
are wanted, how many rooms? Those are the 
questions, not how many houses. 

When we have stopped throwing hundreds 
of thousands at each others’ heads, and come 
down to a really reliable estimate, based on 
carefully and accurately ascertained data, of 
the deficiency in housing accommodation first 
of all from the 1914 standard and then from 
that of a reasonable ideal, we shall be able 
to proceed with some certainty on the road of 
supplying the deficiency. It can only be 
supplied within our means; what are our 
resources in men, material, and money? 
Here again we are in the foggiest atmosphere. 


How many men are there in the building 
trades to-day, how many were there in any 
past period, what were the numbers em- 
ployed in house building, what was their 
output, what was the cost? Where are the 
answers to these questions? Scattered about 
in a dozen departments, in half a hundred 
memoranda and reports, waiting for a Mr. 
Bennett to collect them and present them to 
us in graphs. We must know the facts. 
Houses that cost £200 went up to £1,000 be- 
cause the facts were not known and therefore 
the theories were unsound, and the practice 
disastrous. This is to be avoided again, we 
cannot afford such an experience twice. When 
we know how many dwellings we want and 
how many our resources in men and materials 
will allow us to have, we may turn our atten- 
tion to cost. As we look at Mr. Bennett's 
charts and note the mountainous range of 
increased prices in every material lying be- 
tween 1918 and 1922 we can understand the 
toilsome passage that Dr. Addison's housing 
schemes have had. If we are to keep our 
future schemes on the level it will only be by 
the restraining hand of a dearly bought ex- 
perience. There is no sense in throwing 
money away, and nobody benefits by it. 
Rome was not built in a day as the wiseacres 
remind us, and the deficiency in housing 
will not be supplied in a year. The sooner that 
is realised the better. Many houses we must 
have. Many houses we can have. The 
largest number of houses at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. That should be our aim, and it 
is one that our experience should enable us to 


achieve. 
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THE GOVERNMENT BILL: 
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NOTICES 


TO QUIT. 


WE have now before us the Attorney General’s 
B’'l to amend the Rent Restriction Act as to 
.0tices to quit. The Bill, when it becomes an 
Act, will be entitled ‘Rent Restrictions 
(Notices of Increase) Act,” «wad will be read 
as one with the present Act. This is not the Bill 
which will introduce the amendments recently 
suggested by Lord Onslow’s Committee, but 
is only a measure dealing with the difficulties 
involved by the decision of the House of Lords 
in Kerr v. Bryde, a decision which had been 
anticipated here by that of the Court of Appeal 
in Neweil v. Crayford Cottage Society ; but it 
must be remembered that it was not these 
decisions which created the difficulty, but the 
wording of Section 3, subsection (1) of the Act, 
which had to be interpreted. 

Clause 1 of the Bill is as follows: ‘‘ Where 
notice of intention to increase rent has, whether 
before or after the passing of this Act, been 
served on a tenant in conformity with sub- 
section (2) of section 3 of the Increase of Rent 
Act, 1920 (hereinafter referred to as the principal 
Act) the notice of intention to increase the 
rent shall have effect and shall be deemed always 
to have had effect as if it were or had been also 
a notice to determine ‘the existing tenancy on 
the day immediately preceding the day as 
from which the increase is or was to take effect, 
or on the earliest day thereafter on which if it 
had been a notice to terminate the tenancy it 
would have been effective for that purpose.” 

Before proceeding to consider the proviso to 
this clause, we will say a word on the portion set 
out above. The recommendation of the Com- 
mittee known as Lord Onslow’s Committee was 
that there should be no room for any contention 
that a landlord can increase an agreed (sic) rent 
so long as the tenancy agreement is current, 
but that where a tenancy is determinable by 
notice, the notice of increase should be deemed 
to constitute a notice to determine the tenancy 
at the earliest date at which it could be deter- 
mined, and presumably this clause is the 
draughtsman’s effort to carry out what seemed 
a simple recommendation. 

How will this clause operate in practice ? 
The Bill is to be construed as one with the 
existing- Act, so section 3, subsection (1), which 
provides that an increase in rent is only author- 
ised in respect of a period during which the land- 
lord but for the Act would be entitled to obtain 
possession, remains in force. By section 3, 
subsection (2), the notices of an increase in rent 
are, except in the case of a notice on account of 
increase in rates, four clear weeks from the date 
when the notice of increase is served, and where 
the notice is in respect of an increase in rates, 
one clear week. ‘Therefore, the question arises, 
if an increase is demanded in respect of rates and 
one clear week’s notice is given, does that 
determine the tenancy for all purposes? That 
is to say, if a notice of one week is given in 
respect of rates, does that determine the tenancy, 
so that subsequently an increase in respect 
of other causes can be given, or must the 
tenancy be again determined by a further notice ? 
We think the latter course is indicated, but this 
is not clear, for an ordinary notice to quit 
would determine the tenancy for all purposes 
and the tenant would become a statutory 
tenant, and it should be clearly defined if any 
notice of increase of rent is to have a like 
effect. 

Then there is another point. In the case of 
a yearly tenancy, if the four weeks’ notice of an 
increase in rent is given, it obviously, under 
this Bill, cannot become operative until the 
period of at least six months required by the 
ordinary law has expired. The four weeks’ 
notice would be given, but it would be hung up 
until the tenancy determined, according to the 

law affecting yearly tenancies. But the notice 


of increase is a statutory notice, and the form 
in the Act contemplates the increase running 
from the service of the notice. 


If the notice, 


therefore, is suspended for mary months until 
it can operate as a notice to quit in law, would 
that be a good notice in respect of an increase of 
rent? The matter is far too complicated in this 
Bill, and these points deserve attention in the 
Committee stage. 

There are two provisos to the first sub-clause. 
Proviso (a) is, ‘“ Notwithstanding anything in 
this Act, a landlord shall not be entitled to 
recover from a tenant so much of any rent which 
became due at any time before December 1, 
1922, as represents an increase in rent made 
valid by this Act”; and the next proviso (b) is, 
“Nothing in this Act shall affect the right to 
enforce any judgment of a competent court of 
jurisdiction given before February 15, 1923, or 
render recoverable any sum paid under such a 
judgment.” This latter clause would appear to 
mean that if a tenant has obtained judgment for 
the recovery of rent paid under an irregular 
notice of increase of rent, that is without a 
notice to quit having been given, if that judg- 
ment was given before February 15 he can 
enforce it and the sum so made repayable is not 
again made recoverable under this Bill, and this 
would equally be the case if a landlord has 
obtained judgment for a sum but, as will be seen, 
this will raise a question under clause z. The 
proviso is obscure and in such matters the 
Legislature would save litigation if it did not 
take refuge in obscurity. 

Clause 2 is as follows: ‘‘ The amount due unler 
this Act on account of arrears of rent, that is to 
say, (a) any validated increase of rent in 
respect of the period from December 1, 1922, to 
February 15, 1923, both inclusive,” and (b) 
‘““any sum which, during the same period, has 
been recovered by the tenant from the landlord 
by deductions of rent or otherwise and which 
would not have been so recoverable had this 
Act not been in force shall be payable by instal- 
ments with and as part of the periodical pay- 
ments of rent each instalment being 20 per 
cent. of the standard rent for the period in 
question, fractions of a penny being disregarded, 
and such instalments shall continue payable until 
the whole of the amount of such arrears is paid 
off.” 

It appears to us this clause raises a difficulty 
in connection with par. (b) of the proviso to 
clause 1 which we have set out above, “ nothing 
in this Act shall affect the right to enforce any 
judgment . . . given before February 15,” for 
this clause speaks of sums “ recovered by the 
tenant from the landlord by deductions of rent 
or otherwise” in the period December 1 to 
February 15. What is the meaning of recovered 
by deduction or otherwise? for, as we under- 
stand par. (b) of the proviso, if such a sum has 
been the subject of a judgment, then if that 
judgment was given before February 15 it is not 
affected by this Act. This seems an unnecessary 
complication if we understand the Bill aright. 
As regards these payments of instalments there 
are two provisos to clause 2: (1) the tenant may 
at any time pay off the arrears in full, and (2) if 
a tenant gives up possession of the premises 
either voluntarily or on any order or judgment 
of the Court the balance of the instalments shall 
immediately become due and recoverable. 


By clause 2 subclause (2) a landlord claiming 
that a sum on account of arrears of rent is due 
to him under this Act shall serve on the tenant 
a notice, and the first instalment shall not be 
payable until after the expiration of one clear 
week from the date of the notice. By subclause 
(3) the form shall be in the form contained in the 
Schedule to the Bill or substantially to the same 
effect and the landlord shall, if so requested by 
the tenant, furnish him with details showing 
how the amount is arrived at and low the 
amount of the instalments has been calculated. 
By subclause \4) any question as to the amount 
of arrears or the amount of any instalment shall 
be determined on the application of either party 
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by the County Court and the decision of the 
Court shall be final and conclusive. , 

We now come to the last clause in the Bij) 

clause 3, which provides: “At any time within 
three months of the passing of this Act a tenant 
who becomes by virtue of this Act liable to pay 
any sum by way of rent or on account of arrears 
may apply to the County Court for an order 
suspending such liability on the ground that the 
house is not in all respects reasonably fit for 
human habitation or that it is otherwise not in 
a reasonable state of repair and section 2 sub. 
section (2) of the principal Act shall apply as if 
the application had been made under subsection 
(2) of that section.” Subclause (2) is: “‘ Where 
the liability in respect of the payment of ip. 
stalments is so suspended the instalments which 
would have become payable during the period 
of suspension shall for the purpose of calculating 
the aggregate amount of instalments paid be 
deemed to have been paid.” 

Under this clause even an increase of rent 
cannot be demanded without the landlord 
having to run the risk of a tenant who is litigious 
raising all sorts of questions as to the repair of 
the premises, and if rent restriction is to end 
he will feel it is preferable to sustain a loss for 
another year or two. This Bill it must be 
remembered is only an instalment of legislation 
as the recommendations of the Onslow Com- 
mittee have still to be incorporated in a Bill, 
and we cannot but think it is a most complicated 
measure. Rent restriction has run riot, and it is 
generally recognised it has to be put an end to 
as soon as possible as, to quote the words of the 
Minister of Health, its ‘“‘ continuance would be 
one of the most disastrous things that could 
happen to the country.” All that was required 
was the simplest possible measure enabling an 
increase of rent contemplated and authorised 
by the Act of 1920 being demanded so soon as 
an existing tenancy could be determined, yet 
we find a measure drawn in semi-incomprehen- 
sible terms raising all sorts of questions being 
again introduced as though the legislation 
had come to stay. 

It is now generally recognised that Trent 
restrictive legislation is killing the provision of 
housing accommodation in the country, yet the 
legislative doctors. are administering another 
dose to the moribund patient whilsc at the same 
time subsidising him during his iliness. If ever 
the nation desired a lesson on the undesirability 
of class legislation it has received it in the rent 
restriction policy, but the chief victims, the 
landlords, are accorded no sympathy and the 
attitude of the Legislature is more full of sus- 
picion as regards them than it 1s towards the 
criminal classes. Since the above article was 
written, the Attorney-General has made & 
statement in the House of Commons as to what 
the Government intend this Bill to effect, and 
it may interest our readers to compare that 
statement with the text of the Bill. The 
Attorney-General is reported as having said : 
“The Government solution was this : They took 
as a crucial date December 1, 1922. Any 
amounts paid before that date the landlord 
might keep, and any arrears which he had 7 
then collected in respect of increased rent he 
could not recover. Any arrears which had _ 
kept back from the landlord since vagregye! : 
either in respect of increased rents due a - 
that date or of increases paid (sic) by the tenan 
before that date the landlord could recover. 

This statement shows the difficulty of re- 
conciling the first proviso to Clause | subclausé 

ri belause af 
(1) and the second proviso to that su ae 
clause 2 subclause (1) (6) as set out aon 
we doubt if anyone but a anseacsarng 
draughtsman can extract that —— —- 
any certainty from the Bill. It will him “ 
proviso (a) is: “ Notwithstanding any' led to 
this Act a landlord shall not be ontitee 
recover from a tenant so much of any nt be L, 
became due at any time before gree we 
1922, as represents an increase 0 oviso 
valid by this Act.” Then there is the pr 
by ‘ ferred to an 
as to judgments which he have re hat are 
then comes clause 2 which defines ™ 1a 
arrears by instalments. 


Apparently the Attorney-General’s statement 
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as to arrears. kept back is based on elause 2 
subclause (1) (6): “* the amount due under this 
Act on account of arrears of rent, that is to say, 
any sum which during the said period has been 
recovered by the tenant from the landlord by 
deductions of rent or otherwise and which would 
not have been so recoverable had this Act then 
been in force.” 

This clause appears irreconcilable with the 
first proviso to clause 1 subclause (1) so far as 
we can understand it, and ignores the second 
proviso as to judgments. If the Bill carries out 
the statement made by the Attorney-General 
eannot it be expressed in terms that a layman 
can follow? Every layman is presumed to 
understand the law and if he fails to do so the 
Courts have to interpret it, and in the interpre- 
tation by the Courts statements made by the 
Law Officers in the House during the passage of 
the Bill are not admissible as evidence of the 
intention of the Legislature. Therefore, if 
litigation is to be avoided it is essential that 
a Bill shall be framed in clear terms. 
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NEW BUILDINGS IN 
LONDON. 


Greenwich.—ALTERATIONS.—The Board of 
Guardians are to carry out sundry alterations 
at the West Greenwich Relief Office, Royal 
Hill, Greenwich. 

Croydon.—In connection with the store at 
the Electricity Works, Factory-lane, an addi- 
tional story is to be constructed by the Elec- 
tricity Works. 

Kensington. —HosrrraL Extensions. — The 
Marquess of Carisbrooke, presiding at the 
annual meeting of the Governors of the Ken- 
sington, Fulham, and Chelsea Hospital recently, 
said plans of the proposed new hospital building 
for 100 beds were now being prepared by Sir 
Aston Webb. 

Oxford-street—ALTERATIONS.—Mr. W. Ham- 
mond, 72, York-road, Battersea, is carrying out 
interior alterations to Nos. 352-54, Oxford- 
street for the Jaeger Co., Ltd. An important 





feature is the construction of a new oak-staircase — 


from the ground floor to the basement, necessi- 
tating the reconstruction of this part of the pre- 
mises. The offices upstairs have been pulled 
down and converted into large show-rooms. 


Streatham.—Suors.—Messrs. W. F. Blay, 
Ltd., are to erect a block of shops at Nos. 
116-128, Streatham High-road, a large site 
adjoining the “ Golden Domes” Picture Hall. 
Messrs. Hillier, Parker, May & Rowden, 27, 
Maddox-street, W. 1, are the agents concerned. 
The architects are Messrs. North, Robin & 
Wilsdon, 35, Maddox-street. 

Camberwell-green. —Cars.— Messrs. W. J. 
Lyons, Ltd., are to open a new depét for light 
refreshment at 21, Camberwell-green. The 
plans were prepared by the firm’s own architect 
and the work is being carried out by Messrs. 
Lyons’ building staff. A café is also being 
opened by Messrs. Lyons at Brixton. 

Golders Green.—Sration.—The Underground 
are putting in hand at once a big scheme, to cost 
£38,000, for additional platform accommodation 
at Golders Green station. The reconstructed 
station will have three platorms, two of which 
will be “island” ones, with an additional 
track for south-bound trains when the Hendon 
extension opens in October. 
jy lham.—Factory AND OFFICES —Messrs. 
i ry Roome & Co., Ltd., of Hackney, are carry- 
7 te the erection of a large motor factory and 
; . of offices at Stevenage Wharf, Stevenage- 
oor » Pulham, for Messrs. Dodge Bros. (Britain), 
lane motor car manufacturers, under the super- 
oe of Messrs. Michael Faraday, Howard. & 
— ners, of 77, Chancery-lane, W.C.1. The 
Bride ee are :—Steelwork: Mr. A.J. 

©; heating : Messrs. Davis, Bennett-& Co. ; 





electric light :" Messrs C 
: Messrs. C. Cooper & Co. ; steel 
[> arm Messrs. James & (o.; fire-escape 
irs ; 


the Safety Tread. Co, Ltd.; and 


es Paving and wood block floors: Mr. 
. Ebner, 
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Aldwych.—ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS. 
—Messrs. E. A. Roome & Co., Ltd., of Hackney, 
are carrying out extensive alterations and de- 
corations at Connaught House, Aldwych, for the 
Western Electric Co. The architect is Mr. Bruce 
Dawson, F.R.I.B.A., of 6, Old Queen-street, 
S.W.1. The sub-contractors are :—Fireproof 
doors: Messrs. Dreadnought Fireproof Doors, 
Ltd.; parquet flooring: Messrs. Damman & 
Co. ; and terrazzo paving: Messrs. Diespeker & 
Co., Ltd. 

Westminster.—Nrw PremisEs.—The erection 
of new premises for Messrs. Meters (J. J. Brad- 
dock), Ltd., at 45-47, Westminster Bridge-road, 
S.E. 1, is being carried out by Messrs. E. A. 
Roome & Co., Ltd., under the supervision of 
Messrs. Cheritons, Ltd., 8, Canfield-gardens, 
Hampstead, N.W.6. The following are the 
sub-contractors :—Steelwork: Messrs. Aston 
Construction Co., Ltd. ; stonework: Mr. E. C. 
Courtenay ; fireproof roof, &c.: Messrs. Kleine 
Patent Fire-Resisting Flooring Syndicate, Ltd. ; 
asphalting : Messrs. Salter, Edwards & Co., Ltd. ; 
and steel sashes, Messrs. C. Cooper & Co., Ltd. 

Baker-street, 
Messrs. E. A. Roome & Co., Ltd., are carrying 
out practical reconstruction of the premises re- 
cently acquired by the “ London Club ” at 5-9, 
King-street, Baker-street. Mr. J. Hudson, 
F.R.I.B.A., of 131, Baker-street, Portman- 
square, W.1, is the architect. The sub-con- 
tractors are :—Decolite flooring : Messrs. Bell’s 
Asbestos Co., Ltd. ; asphalte: Messrs. French 
Asphalte Co., Ltd.; marble work: Messrs. 
M. & R. Moore, Ltd.; ironmongery: Messrs. 
Carter & Aynsley, Ltd.; revolving shutters : 
Messrs. S. W. Francis & Co., Ltd. ; . collapsible 
gates: Messrs. F. W. Potter & Co., Ltd. ; 
sanitary fittings: Messrs. Mellowes & Co., Ltd. ; 
steelwork : Messrs. Lindsay’s Paddington Iron- 
works; and fireproof glazing: Messrs. Luxfer 
Prism Syndicate, Ltd. 

Blackfriars.—ALTERATIONS.—Alterations and 
additions to the printing works of Messrs. 
Mather & Crowther, Ltd., of 10-13, New Bridge- 
street, Blackfriars, E.C., in connection with 
the widening of Kinghorn-street, are being 
carried out by Messrs. T. H. Adamson & Sons, 
builders and contractors, of High-street, Putney. 
The steelwork is being supplied by Messrs. 
Redpath, Brown & Co., Ltd., of Greenwich, 
and the steel casements by the General Iron 
Foundry Co., Ltd., of Upper Thames-street, E.C. 
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THE NATIONAL FEDERA. 
TION OF BUILDING 
TRADES EMPLOYERS. 


Tue National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers of Great Britain and Ireland enter- 
tained the members of the Joint Committee on 
Method of Measurement to dinner at the Hotel 
Victoria on Tuesday evening, Mr. Alfred J. 
Forsdike, F.I.0.B., presiding. 

In proposing the health of the Committee, the 
Chairman said they were assembled on one of 
the most unique occasions that had ever been 
held in the building industry. They were there 
that evening to do honour to a Committee that 
had been working for a good many years in an 
endeavour to complete and bring into effect 
what had now become an established fact. 
Builders would rejoi¢e, in particular, realising 
the success that had attended the efforts of 
those gentlemen they were honouring that even- 
ing. They all knew that probably the most 
essential part of a builder’s business was the 
conditions which were laid down whereby he 


. had to ascertain the amount of money he had 


to have for his work. He (the speaker) realised 


. that for a great number of years it was extremely 


difficult. to get at the bottom as to who was 
responsible for the set of quantities on which to 
base their figures. The work was originally 
commenced by the Quantity Surveyors’ Asso- 
ciation about twenty years ago. The original 


Council was composed entirely of surveyors, but 
subsequently representatives of the building 
trade were added, and they had been able to 
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bring about one of the finest pieces of work in 
the history of the building industry. They had 
got a standard method of measurement which 
would go out all over the country, and they 
would expect that those responsible would take 
care they carried their business out on those 
lines. He hoped the time would arrive when 
none but certified members of the Surveyors’ 
Institution would be allowed to take up with 
quantities. The sooner that came about the 
better, not only for builders but for all con- 
cerned. 

In responding, Mr. F. H. A. Hardcastle, 
F.S.I., said he sometimes felt appalled when he 
thought of the enormous amount of labour, 
highly skilled and highly paid, which was 
expended on the preparation of estimates 
which came to nothing. A number of menu would 
tender for work, but only one got it, and the 
labour of all the rest was thrown away. Was 
it not up to them to minimise that waste—to 
make the task of the estimator as easy as 
possible, so that when he read the items in the 
bill of quantities he would know what it did 
and did not include. If the Committee had done 
that, they would have rendered a public service. 

Mr. R. Friend (Vice-Chairman, Joint Council, 
Method of Measurement) also responded, and 
said that if what they had done was acceptable 
to the trade, then their efforts were repaid. 

Mr. W. H. Nicholls, F.I.0.B. (President of 
the Federation), then presented copies of the 
‘Method of Measurement” to the Jmembers 
of the Joint Committee. 

Mr. W. Lawrence, in returning thanks on 
behalf of the recipients, said if the builders had 
not joined the Committee he felt pretty sure 
they would never have been able to achieve the 
success they did. He urged that builders should 
insist upon the adoption of the Method of 
Measurement. If they did that as part of their 
building contract, then the Committee’s years 
of work would not have been in vain. 

“ Architecture and. Building” was submitted 
by Sir Wm. W. Mackenzie, K.C., K.B.E. 
(President, Industrial Court), who said he was 
glad to read in the papers that the differences 
between the master builders and the operatives 
were about to be smoothed over, and that pro- 
bably during the next twelve months there 
would be peace in the industry. He urged that 
the relations between architects and builders 
should be on a sound business footing. No good 
work could be accomplished without good 
will, and the only way to secure that was by 
having their business foundations on a sure 
basis. 

Responding, Mr. Paul Waterhouse, M.A. 
(President of the R.I.B.A.), said he felt strongly 
that in dwelling that week on the life of Wren 
they had learned something about the cor- 
diality which should exist and the success 
which that cordiality produced between archi- 
tects and builders. 

Mr. J. E. Drower, also responding; said this 
was an age of science, and old methods of 
“ that will do” would have to go. He hoped 
the new method of measurement would result in 
economy in time, money and temper. 

Mr." John Croad, F.1.0.B. (Portsmouth), said 
builders in the provinces had suffered very much 
from bad quantities, and they sincerely hoped 
that the R.I.B.A. and the Society of Architects 
would give their official approval to the standard 
method of measurement, so that provincial 
architects would be induced to adopt it through 
the quantity surveyors. They in the country 
suffered very much from architects preparing 
their own quantities. Obviously, it was abso- 
lutely wrong for an architect who had some 
interest in the cost of building to prepare the 
quantities from which the builder had to price 
his work. He trusted that the architectural 
societies would strongly deprecate to their 
members that they should prepare quantities 
at all. They occasionally came across architects 
who thought they could be builders also. The 
time was coming when all quantity surveyors 
throughout the country would adopt the 
standard method of measurement, and when 
builders would refuse to tender unless the 
method was adopted. 
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MANCHESTER BUILDING TRADES 
EXHIBITION. 


A COMPREHENSIVE and representative exhibi- 
tion of methods of building construction, 
materials, plant and tools used on building 
works will be on view in the spacious City Hall, 
Manchester, from March 6 to March 17. The 
stand of The Builder, Ltd., will be No. 63, 
Row ©, where a large selection of books of 
interest to architects, surveyors, and builders 
will be displayed, including ‘Old London 
Illustrated,” and ‘‘ Wren’s Towers and Steeples.” 
A novel feature on this stand will be a series of 
lantern slides depicting Manchester buildings 
and architectural views. 

The following notices (which will be continued 
in our next issue) indicate the contents of some 
of the stands :— 

Drew, Clark & Co. 

Messrs. Drew Clark & Co. (Leyton, E.10) are 
exhibiting their patent telescopic extension 
ladders for decorators in all heights; patent 
“ Raprig” scaffolding; patent platform steps 
with twinback for level surfaces or staircases ; 
ladders; steps and trestles in great variety. 
This firm has made special efforts to simplify 
scaffolding, and their stand will no doubt be 
of much interest. 

Bristol Marble & Granite Co., Ltd. 

The Bristol Marble & Granite Co., Ltd. 
(Cumberland-road, Bristol), are making special 
features of ‘‘ Bryscom,” the new British building 
stone and marble, in the form of a highly-polished 
balustrade and pedestal; ‘‘ Rosso Antico,” a 
red marble, of which a block and a polished 
pedestal for a bust will be shown; a block of 
black and gold marble; a new black marble. 

J. Sagar & Co., Ltd. 

Messrs. J. Sagar & Co., Ltd. (Canal Works, 
Halifax), are to show the ‘‘ Premier ” combined 
hand and roller-feed planing and thicknessing 
machine, for planing out-of-twist, making glue 
joints, bevelling and chamfering, rebating, 
tongueing, grooving, moulding, &c.; a band 
sawing machine; a semi-automatic chain-cutter 
and hollow chisel mortising and boring machine, 
for general mortising in hard or soft woods; a 
vertical spindle moulding and shaping machine 
with roller bearings, for moulding and shaping 
straight or irregular outlines; a tenoning 
machine specially designed to meet the require- 
ments of the builder, also a convenient machine 
for cross-cutting and grooving; and a single 
spindle dimension sawing machine, for sawing 
to accurate dimensions, squaring, mitreing, 
bevelling, cross-cutting, rebating, cutting obtuse 
or acute angles. 


Danckaert’s Woodworking Machinery. 

The Ateliers de Construction Ch. Danckaert 
(of Brussels and London) exhibit on Stand 
No. 60 a range of woodworking machines 
suitable for builders, joiners and saw-mill owners. 
The combined hand and power feed planing 
and thicknessing machine is also arranged for 
rebating without alteration to the cutters, and 
is fitted with a friction clutch. This machine 
is made in two sizes, for wood 16 in. by 9 in. 
and 20 in. by 9 in. A light four-cutter planer 
and moulder, taking timber up to 7 in. by 24 in,, 
is to be seen, and also a 16 in. overhand planing 
and jointing machine with tables 8 ft. in length 
over all; a 32 in. band saw with canting table, 
with knife edge saw straining device, and ball 
races placed in the axes of the wheels so as to 
prevent overhanging ; a vertical spindle moulder 
with lift-up table and saddle, for curved mould- 

ngs; a rising table saw bench, taking saws up 
to 21 in. in diameter ; and a 16 in. panel planer 
and a combined planing and moulding iron 
grinder complete the exhibit. 

Wadkin & Co. 

Messrs. Wadkin & Co. (Leicester) are exhibit- 
ing woodworking machinery specially designed 
for the building trade. Several of these machines 
will be running under belt. The models include 


a combined surface planing and thicknessing 
machine, with a capacity of surfacing up to 
17 in. wide without removing the fence from 
the table, and of thicknessing 9 in. deep; a 
similar machine with a capacity of surfacing 
up to 22 in. wide without removing the fence 
from the table and of thicknessing 9 in. deep ; 
a 20 in. circular saw bench, provided with a 
rising and falling table; a 32 in. circular saw 
bench, specially designed to meet the recent 
Home Office Regulations for safeguarding this 
type of machine ; a 24 in. band sawing machine ; 
a horizontal belt sander, specially designed for 
sanding by hand flat surfaces in hard or soft 
wood, spokes, hammer shafts and irregular 
work of all kinds; a vertical single spindle 
moulding machine (a heavy machine); and a 
high-speed boring and recessing machine for 
cutting stair-strings, boring, recessing and 
routing light work. 


G. R. Speaker & Co. 

The stand of Messrs. G. R. Speaker & Co., 
of Stevenage-road, London, 8.W., takes the 
form of a pavilion in which their products 
will be displayed. The walls throughout are 
lined with ‘‘ Eternit ” 3-16 in. sheets panelled 
out with oak cover strips to give a representa- 
tion of half-timber work. The two gables are 
lined with roughcast sheets, treated with 
colouring. The ceiling joists are lined on the 
underside with 3-16in. ‘“‘ Eternit ” sheets, all 
joints being covered with oak strips. The 
interior walls to a height of 7 ft. are lined with 
oak veneered “ Eternit” sheets. Two sides of 
the roof are covered with “ Eternit” red 
duchess pattern tiles (approximately 24 in. by 
12 in.) fixed to battens with two nails and one 
copper rivet acting as a storm clamp to prevent 
stripping during severe gales. The other sides 
of the roof are covered with “ Eternit” tiles 
(approximately 16 in. by 8 in.), each tile being 
fixed to the battens with two nails. The hip is 
formed by close mitreing the tiles, and the ridge 
is finished with half-round red sand-faced ridge 
tiles. Various models will be displayed to 
demonstrate the firm’s diagonal and honeycomb 
methods of fixing “ Eternit ” tiles. 


Frederick Parker. 

Mr. Frederick Parker (Leicester) is exhibiting 
one of their No. 14 concrete mixers of 7 cub. ft. 
capacity per batch, complete with automatic 
loading hopper and water tank, combined with a 
suitable power unit for driving, as one self- 
contained and complete unit; a solid-body 
type stone crusher, suitable for dealing with 
whinstone, &c., mounted on road wheels, and 
combined with any suitable perforated screen 
to work in conjunction, the whole as a self- 
contained unit ; a light stone and brick breaker, 
which the makers inform us is found most 
popular with small builders, especially for the 
crushing of general builders’ debris, with an out- 
put of five tons per hour; a No. | size mixer of 
4 cub. ft. capacity, combined with a suitable 
power unit for driving, with an output of 350 
batches per day; and a 14 in. by 14 in. granu- 
lator, made specially for the production of 
chippings for topping and concrete work, are 
also shown on this stand. 

Ferodo, Ltd. 

Messrs. Ferodo, Ltd. (Sovereign Mills, Chapel- 
en-le-Frith), exhibit specimens of their 
“Ferodo” patent stair treads, “ Feroleum ” 
flooring, and ‘“‘ Feroleum ” nosings. These stair 
treads are claimed to grip the sole of the boot so 
firmly that nothing but a deliberate attempt 
will cause a slip. They are manufactured in 
three types, three colours, and in two thick- 
nesses, made of specially woven cotton, and 
“bonded ” by a method which is stated to give 
them the durability of iron. They are supplied 
to fit steps of any size in wood, stone, iron or 
marble. The white stair-tread dressing is 
specially applicable to treads in cinemas and 
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theatres, and those in semi-darkness. “ Fero. 
leum ” fibrous flooring which can be obtained 
in five colours, plain and corrugated, wil] also 
be shown. 


Acme Patent Ladder Co. 


The Acme Patent Ladder Co. (of Earlsfield 
London, S.W.) exhibit extension ladders of 
various patterns and sizes, suitable for builders’ 
uses; builders’ ladders; builders’ steps and 
trestles of various designs and sizes; the 
“ Acme ” “ Guildhall ” pattern trestles, suitable 
for builders’ use ; trucks in different patterns - 
and barrows of various designs for all purposes, 


The Interoven Stove Co., Ltd. 

The Interoven Stove Co., Ltd. (156, Charing 
Cross-road, W.C.2) exhibit their well-known 
“ Interoven”’ convertible cooking and heating 
stove (Pascall’s patent), which cooks for eight 
or nine persons, provides hot water for baths and 
domestic purposes, and, when cooking is over, 
can be converted into an open-fire sitting-room 
grate. The stove can be had complete with 
mantel and tile surrounds, but if it is desired to 
retain the existing kitchen mantel the stove can 
be used in practically any mantel, the space at 
the sides being filled in with tiles. Another new 
and interesting exhibit is the “Super Inter. 
oven” convertible stove (Pascall’s patent), 
which is just being put on the market. This 
stove is fitted with a much larger oven, with a 
cooking capacity suitable for a family of fourteen 
persons. It also has four hot closets and a hot 
plate which will accommodate six saucepans. 
The boiler is capable of driving a cylinder or 
tank of 50 gallons, and not only heats water for 
baths and other purposes, but three or four 
radiators (according to size). may be run off it. 
The flue cleaning of this stove is much simplified, 
as when the flue doors are removed it is possible 
to see into all the flues. The “ Bewty Fire” 
and “ Bewty Minor,” which offer a ready means 
of converting old-fashioned sitting and bedroom 
grates into modern economical barless grates, 
are also shown; also several types of range 
boilers. 


The Safety Tread Syndicate. 

The Safety Tread Syndicate, Ltd. (Old Ford, 
E.3, and 4, St. Mary’s Parsonage, Manchester), 
will show their ‘‘ Mason’s ” patent non-slipping 
treads, which have been fitted to many well- 
known public and private buildings, railways, 
subways and works where safety and hard- 
wearing qualities in a stair tread are essential. 
The “ Lead-Carbo” tread, a combination of 
steel, lead and carborundum, is well worth an 
inspection, and also the firm’s “ Carborundum 
concrete slabs for subway, outdoor and marine 
work. Special treads and construction for iron 
fire-escape and service stairs will be shown. 


Thomas Fildes. 

Examples of water-heating apparatus, com- 
prising café boilers, restaurant water-heaters, 
&c., to supply hot water for a variety of require- 
ments, including tea-making, washing-up and 
cooking purposes, are shown by Mr. Thomas 
Fildes, of Thornton-street, Manchester. Various 
systems of hot-water supply for domestic use, 
from the ordinary copper back-boiler in Its 
latest and most efficient developments to com- 
plete gas, oil, steam or electric-heated instal- 
lations of every type to suit residences, from 
cottages to mansions, will be exhibited, as also 
will be water boilers and food-warming ovens 
to suit any number of employees. 


William Hilton & Sons. , 
Messrs. William Hilton & Sons (103 te 113, 
Great Western-street, Manchester) display 
their stand a staircase and white marble 
steps with Caen stone and alabaster handrails ; 
samples of Skyros, Tinos, and other apa 
marble lavatory slabs; examples of mar 
window and counter-fittings for provision 4m 
other shops; table tops; marble steps ani 
tiling; examples of stone columns, cap%, . 
bases ; turning for the building trade ; examples 
of carved marble statuary ; and a granite cary 
figure. 
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CLERKS OF WORKS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


ANNUAL DINNER. 


On Saturday evening last over 500 members 
and guests of the Incorporated Clerks of Works 
Association gathered at the Holborn Restaurant 
on the occasion of the fortieth annual dinner of 
that body. Mr. E. C. P. Monson, F.R.LB.A., 
occupied the chair. 

The toast of “ The Architects * was proposed 
by Mr. F. J. Pitts (Vice-President of the Asso- 
ciation), who expressed the appreciation of the 
members of the Association for the interest 
which architects, surveyors, and builders took 
in their organisation. 

In responding, Mr. E. Stanley Hamp (Presi- 
dent of the Architectural Association) said 
architects fully realised the value of the clerk of 
works in the erection of a building, At the 
present day, with building construction as com- 
plex as it had become, it was essential that 
architects should have the services of a clerk 
of works on all buildings, however small, to 
co-ordinate the work of the contractor and 
sub-contractors so as to avoid confusion and 
delay. It seemed that the clerk of works 
should occupy a position even more important 
than in the past; he should, in fact, be the 
representative of the architect on the work in 
the fullest sense, and at the beginning of a job 
he should frame a programme of work and help 
to carry it out. He would then not only help 
the architect, but he would also help the con- 
tractor and sub-contractors to execute the work 
expeditiously. 

The toast of ‘“‘ The Surveyors ” was proposed 
by Mr. W. Lake, and responded to by Lieut.-Col. 
R. J. Tasker, L.C.C., who urged the importance 
of members of the architectural and surveying 
professions gaining practical experience by 
working on building jobs in their early days. 

“The Worshipful Company of Carpenters ” 
was proposed by Mr. P. J. Luxton, who em- 
phasised the important work which the Car- 
penters’ Company was doing at the Trades’ 
Training Schools, and in other directions.— 
Lieut.-Col. A. C. Preston (Past-Master of the 
Carpenters’ Company) responded. 

Mr. E. Schofield (Past-President of the 
Association) proposed “The Builders,” and 
expressed a hope that the negotiations now pro- 
ceeding in the building industry on the wages 
question would be settled amicably. 

Mr. F. Shingleton, in responding, said at the 
present time the building industry was not 
flourishing, and builders were tendering at cost 
price or under in order to keep their staffs 
together. To improve the industry there must 
be lower wages, cheaper materials, and much 
better output. He hoped to see the day when 
the friendly feeling between employer and 
employed, which used to characterise British 
industries, would be restored. 

The toast of “ The Association ” was proposed 
by the Chairman, who after recounting the 
history of the Association since its foundation 
in 1882, said the rules of the body would seem 
to ensure that its members were all men of the 
calibre required by architects to superintend 
building works. With regard to salaries, he 
said municipalities sometimes advertised for a 
clerk of works at the rate of two or three guineas 
per week, but he was certain that for such a 
remuneration they could not get men of the 
pre ged and knowledge which were essential 

or a clerk of works if his work was to be done 
aeperly and thoroughly. In conclusion, he 
the _ an earnest appeal to all connected with 
rm uilding industry to assist the funds of the 
telefy eee H. W. Page (President) 
Y replied. 

b ty toasts were “‘ The Visitors,” proposed 
y Mir. F. O. Combridge, and responded to by 
Th William Woodward, F.R.LB.A.; and 

© Chairman,” proposed by Mr. C. W. 


De Sec 
Money retary) and responded to by Mr. 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 


The following are the rates of wages in the building trade in England and Wales. Every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur :— 










































































Car- | 
Brick- Plas- Plum- 
Masons.| iayers, | Penters.| terers. | Slaters. | “bers. 
MRE. < oncvcens 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 
Accrington ........ 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 
Altrincham ...... 1/8 1/ 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 
Ashton-under-Lyn 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 
Barnsley ....... . 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 
Barrow-in-Furness 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 
BE csse0tesseen 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 
| See é 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 
Bedford ....... hee 1/44 1/44 1/43 1/44 1/4} 1/4} 1/44 
Birkenhead...... ure 1/9 1/9 1/9 1/9 1/9 1/10 1/9 
Birmingham ...... 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/9 1/8 
Bishop Auckland .. 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 
Blackburn ....... : 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 
Miackpodl ....cces 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 
ep aeeneer 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/8 
Bournemouth..... . 1/44 1/4} 1/43 1/4} 1/4} 1/43 1/4} 
Bradford ...... im 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 /8 1/8 
Bridgwater ...... 1 fat 1 fat 1 at 1/3} 1/3} | 1/8 1/34 | 
Brighton 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/44 1/44} 1/4 1/44 
Bristol 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/8 1/8 | 
Burnley 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 /8 1/8 | 1/8 
Burton-on-Trent. | 1/64) 1/6] 1/6¢| 1/64] 1/6| 1/6| 1/63 | 
i, WT eee 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 /8 1/8 | 1/8 | 
Cambridge ........ 1/44 1/4} 1/44 1,4} 1/43 1/43 1/44 | 
EE sss sanese 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 
Chatham ...cccce 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 | 1/4 1/4 | 
Chelmsford ...... 1/4} 1/4} 1/4} 1/4} 1/44) 1/48) 1/48] 
Cheltenham ...... 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/6 | 1/65 | 1/5 | 
 poeeee 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 |; 1/8 | 
Chesterfield ...... 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/8 1/8 
Colchester ........ 1/44 1/44 1/44 1/44 1/4} 1/44} 1/43 
Coventry... ....e06 1/8 1/8 1/ 1/8 1/8 | 12/8 1/8 
DE sicttrcekealeas 1/6} 1/6} 1/6} 1/64 1/64 | 1/63 1/64 
Darlington ........ 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/8 
Eee : 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/8 
Doncaster ....... " 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8:; 1/8 | 1/8 
_. . rere 1/6} 1/6} 1/63 1 /63 1/64) 1/6} 1/64 
I tad 5 ele 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/8 1/8 
K. Glam.(Mon. Vall.) 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | g!/8 1/8 | 
Eastbourne........ 1/4 1/4} 1/44; 1/43 1/44 | ~1/44 1/43 
Pr rasoree 1/4 1/43 1/44 | 1/43 1/44 1/44 1/34 | 
Folkestone ........ 1/4 1/4 1/4 | 1/4 1/4 | 1/4 1/4 | 
Gloucester ....... . 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/4 | 
Grantham ....... . 1/6} 1/64 1/64 1/6} 1/63 1/6} 1/63 
Grays seceecceseos 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/84 1/7 
are , 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 
Great Yarmouth .. 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 
Guildford ........ 1/4} 1/44 1/4} 1/4} 1/44 1/43 1/44 | 
DE \scecéeenpe 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/8 | 
Harrogate ........ 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/8 
Hartlepools ..... . 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 
Hastings ....... ; 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 | 1/4 
| rrr 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/4 
Huddersfield ...... 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 
eee ° 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 
eee 1/4} 1/4} 1/43 1/4} 1/44 1/44 1/44 
Lancaster ........ 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 
Leamington Spa 1/6} 1/6} 1/64 1/64 1/64 1/64 1/6} 
sg iu meine 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 
TAOCHCE .. cc ccce 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 
Lichfield ........0. 1/64 1/64 1/64 1/64 1/6} 1/64 1/64 
BEE 54006000 ee 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 
Liverpool ........ 1/9 1/9 1/9 1/9 1/9 1/10 1/9 
OS eee 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 
DN acids ents 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8} 1/7 
Loughborough 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 
PE iinscoacend > 1/44 1/44 1/43 1/44 1/4} 1/44 1/44 
Maidstone ....... . 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 
Manchester ...... 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 
Mansfield ........ 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 
Merthyr Tydfil .... 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 
Middlesbrough .... 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 
Newport, Mon. .... 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/8 1/8 
Northampton 1/64 1/64 1/6 1/6} 1/64 1/6} 1/6} 
he, Ree 1/44 1/44 1/4 1/44 1/43 1/43 1/44 
Nottingham ...... 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 
CORO scccccccse 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 
GONE cccdcccese 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 
TS sdbcaesos 1/44 1/4} 1/4} 1/4} 1/44 1/4} 1/4} 
Plymouth ........ 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/5 
Pontypridd........ 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 
Portsmouth ...... 1/44 1}43 1/4} 1/44 1/44 1/4} 1/44 
BOGOR cocgvcccee 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 
SSRs 1/44 1/44 1/44 1/4} 1/44 1/44 1/44 
Rochdale ........ 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 
Hocheste? ...cccce 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 
ee 1/64 1/6 1/6 1 ist 1/6} | 1/6} 1/63 
St. Albans ........ 1/4} 1/4 1/44) 1/4 1/44) 1/45 1/44 | 
St. Helen’s ...... 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/8 | 1/8 | 1/8 | 1/8 
Scarborough ...... 1/64 1 /64 1 /6} | 1 /64 | 1 /6} 1/64 | 1/63 | 
| eee 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 
Shrewsbury ...... 1/6} 1/6 1 /6} 1/6 1/6} 1/64 | 1/6 
Southampton i 1/43 1/4 1/4} 1/4 1/4} 1/44 | 1/4 
Southend-on-Sea .. 1/43 1/4 1/43 1/4 1/44 1/44 1/43 
Southport ........ 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 /8 
South Shields 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1 /8 1/8 1/8 1/8 
Stockport ........ 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/8 1/8 | 1/8 1/8 
Stockton-on-Tees .. 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 
Stoke-on-Trent .... 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/9 1/8 
Btvoud ....ceeeee 1/44] 1/4h}] 1/48 | 1/48) 1/4b) 1/4 1/4 
Sunderland ...... 1/8 1/8 /8 1/8 1/8 |; 1/8 1/8 
Swansea .......... 1/8 1/8 1/ 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/8 
ss cbdc208e 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/6 | 1/5 | J/e | 
TOEEOUD cocceseess 1/4 1/43 1/4} 1/4} | 1/44 | 1/4 1/4} | 
Ek cacuewa'e 1/4 1/44 ijt 1/4g | 1/4e | 1/49 1/44 | 
Tunbridge Wells 1/44 1/44 1/4 1/44 1/44) 1 /43 1/4) | 
Wakefield ........ 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/8 1/8 | 
are 1 /63 1/64 1/6} 1 /64 1/64 1/65 1/64 
Warrington ...... 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 
West Bromwich. ... 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/8 1/8 
ion ye'sks6a 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 
er 1/44 1/44 1/44 | 1/43 1/44 | 1/44 1/4} 
Wolverhampton .. 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/8 1/8 | 1/8 1/8 
Worcester ........ 1/64 1/6 1 /6} 1 ‘et 1 ist | 3/64 1 ist 
eee 1 /63 1/6 1/64 ' 1/6 1/64) 1 /6$ (16a 





(For rates of wages in the Building Trade in Scotland, see page 380.) 
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YX THE BUILDER 


CONTRACTS, COMPETITIONS, &c. 


For some contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk 
are advertised in this number. Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information 


are imposed 


in some cases, such as that advertisers do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any 


tender ; that a fair wages clause shall be observed ; that no allowance will be made for tenders ; and 
that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 

The date ven at the commencement of each paragraph ts the latest date when the tender, or the names 
of those wilting to submit tenders, may be sent in ; the name and address al the end is the person from whom 
or place -uere quantities, forms of tender, &c., may be obtained. 





BUILDING AND PAINTING. 


Marcon 5,—Ballyshannon.—Hovses.—Erection of 
two working-class houses, for the Town Commissioners. 
Mr.*P. McDermott, Town Clerk, Town Commissioners’ 
Office, Ballyshannon. 

MAROH 5.—Leeds.— REPAIRS, &C.—Repairs to build- 
ings in separate trades, for the Education Committee. 
Architect’s Section, Education Department, Calverley- 
street, Leeds. 

MARCH 5.—Litherland.—Hovsers.—Erection of 50 
houses on the Ross-lane housing. site, for the U.D.C. 
Mr. Geo. Ponsford, Surveyor, Council Offices, Sefton- 
road, Litherland. 

MAROH 5.—Margate.—ALTERATIONS.—For altera- 
tions and additions at Newgate Gap lavatories, for the 
T.C. Borough Engineer, 13, Grosvenor-place, Margate. 

MAROH 5.—Stockport.—Car SHED.—Erection of car 
shed on the old gasworks site, Heston-lane, for the 
T.C. Mr. Herbert Hamer, Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Stockport. 

MaRcH 5.—Witham.—HovseEs.—Erection of twelve 
semi-detached houses on the Cocks Farm site, for the 
U.D.C. W. P. Perkins, surveyor, Collingwood- 
road, Witham. 

MAROH 6.—Barnsley.—HOvUSsES.—Erection of 16 
houses at Stairfoot, for the T.C. Borough Engineer, 
Fairfield House Offices, Barnsley. 

MAROH 6,—Cardiff—VARIOUS WORKS.—(1) Internal 
renovations, &c., 13-15, Northcote-street, (2) external 
and internal renovations, &c., 145-147, Clive-road, for 
the B.G. Mr. R. Stephenson, Clerk, Union Offices, 11, 
Park-place, Cardiff. 

Maron 6,—Earlsheaton.—HOvusES.— ection of two 
semi-detached houses at Earlsheaton. Messrs. Kirk, 
Sons, & Lr pat mega“ Market-place, Dewsbury. 

Marcu 6.—Glasgow.—PAINTING.—For the painter 
work required in connection with the Sandyhills 
Housing Scheme, for the T.C. Mr. J. Lindsay, Town 
Clerk, City Chambers, Glasgow. 

Marcu 6.—Leeds.—PAINTING.—For inting and 
cleaning at the Infectious Diseases Hospital, Seacroft, 
and the Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Killingbeck, for the 
T.C. Steward’s Office, Seacroft Hospital, Leeds. 

MarcH 7.—Homerton.—LAUNDRY.—For the de- 
molition of old and erection of new laundry, coal bunker. 

yard paving, drainage and other works at the Central 
nstitution, Sidney-road, for Hackney Union. Mr. 
Frank R. Coles, Clerk to the Guardians, Guardians’ 
Offices, Sidney-road, Homerton, E. 9. Deposit £5. 

MARCH 7.—Manchester.—SCHOOL.—Completion of 
Orford-street Municipal School, Cheetham, for the 
T.C. Education Offices, Manchester. Deposit £1 1s. 

MarCH 7.—Pembroke Dock.—BUILDING OF SCHOOL- 
rooMS.—For erection of St. Patrick’s Schoolrooms, 
Pembroke Dock. Mr. J. Coates, architect, Manor 
House, Prestbury, Glos, or, Vicarage, Pembroke Dock. 
March 7 is date by which particulars have to be appiied 


for. 

MARCH 7.—Pembrokeshire.— ERECTION OF COTTAGES, 
&o.—For carrying out the following works, for the 
Pembrokeshire Small Holdings Committee: Two 
cottages and two sets of outbuildings on Holdings 
Nos. 3 and 4, at Trecadwyau Solva, Pembroke. 2 
Owain T. Thomas, Lic.R.1.B.A., County Architect, 
County Education Offices, Haverfordwest. Deposit £1. 

MARCH 7.—Sheffield—PAINTING.—Internal and ex- 
ternal painting at the Corporation-street Baths, for the 
T.C. Mr. F. E. P. Edwards, City Arch tect, Town Hall, 
Sheffield. R 

Marcu 7.—Welwyn, Herts.— CoTt’sGes.—-Erection 
of 93 cottages in the parish of Welwyn Garden City in 
the county of Hertford, for the R.D.©. Mr. Louis de 
Soissons, Architect, Estate Office,*.Welwyn Garden 
City. Deposit £2 2s. 

MARCH 8,—Abercarn.—PAINTING.—For painting and 
decorating the interior of Garn Congregational Church, 
Abercarn, for the Trustees. Mr. T. H. Stacey, 12, 
Woodland-terrace, Abercarn. 

Maron 8,—Cardiff—ADpITIONS.—Additions and 
alterations to the Administrative Block of the Cardiff 
Sanatorium, for the T.C. City Architect, City Hall, 
Cardiff. Deposit £2 2s, 

MARCH 8.—Dewsbury.—ExTENSION.—Erection of 
additional block at Union, for the B.G. Messrs. W. 
Hanstock & Sons, architects, Batley. 

MarCcH 8. —London, S.E.1.— ALTERATIONS. — 
Alterations to rooms recently used for X-ray purposes, 
to convert same for out-patients’ use, at the Bermond- 
sey and Rotherhithe Hospital, Lower-road, Rother- 
hithe, S.E., according to the plan and specification of 
Messrs. Newman & Newman, Architects. Plans and 
specification, &c., between 10 a.m. and 12 noon daily, 
from March 5 to 7, 1923, inclusive, at the Office of Mr. 
Henry H. Reeve, Clerk to Guardians, 283, Tooley- 
street, S.E.1. Deposit £5, Bank of England note, 

MARCH 8.—Manchester.—HOUSES.—For the erection 
of houses on estates, viz., Clayton Estate, from 4 houses 
up to 44; Newton Heath Estate, from 4 houses up to 
20; Blackley Estate, from 4 houses up to 100. Housinx 
Director, Town Hall, Manchester. posit £1 1s, 


MARCH 8.—West Hartlepool.—ExTENSION.— Exten- 
sion of Children’s Homes, Park-road, for the Board of 
Guardians. Mr, N. Jeffries, Clerk, Union Offices, West 
Hartlepool. 

MARCH 10,—Guildford— DRESSING BoxESs.—Erection 
of new dressing boxes at the Indoor Swimming Baths, 
forthe T.C. Borough Surveyor, Tuns Gate, Guildford. 


MARCH 10.—Pembroke Dock.—PAINTING.—-For paint. 
ing and decorating the St. Andrew’s Chapel and School. 
rooms. Mr. A. Prior, 35, Bush-street, Pembroke Dock 

MARCH 12.—Huddersfield.— HovusrEs.—Erection of 33 
workmen’s dwellings in Newsome-road, for the. T.C. 
Borough Architect, 1, Peel-street, Huddersfield. 

MakCH 12,— Southend-on-Sea. — FLaTs.— Erection. 
aud completion of a block of 16 flats at East-street, 
Leigh-on-Sea, for the County Borough. Mr. Robert 
H. Dyer, Borough Engineer, Municipal Buildings, 
Southend-on-Sea. Deposit £3 3s. 

* MARCH = 13.—Kent.—CoTTaGEs.—Erection _ of 
two detached cottages at Preston Hall, Aylesford, 
Kent, for the.County Council Small Holdings Sub- 
Committee. Mr. W. H. Robinson, F.S.Arc., Sessions 
House, Maidstone. Deposit £2 2s. 

MarRCH 13.—Kilkenny—HoOvsES.—Erection of 16 
working-class houses at Orphan House-lane, for the T.C. 
M Murphy, Borough Surveyor, City Hall, 
Deposit £2. 

MARCH 13.—Sevenoaks.—ALTERATIONS, &0.—(1) 
Structural alterations, (2) electric light installation, 
(3) decorations, at new offices of the R.D.C. Mr. J.N 
— of 1, The Paddock, Westerham. Deposit 10s 
each. 

* MARCH  13.—Watford.— ExTENSIONS.—-Erection 
of an extension to the Ward Block at their Infirmary 
in Vicarage-road, Watford, Herts, in accordance with 
the general conditions of contract, for the Guardians of 
the Watford Union. Messrs. A. Saxon Snell & Phillips, 
, Bentinck-street, Manchester-square, W.1. Deposit 
o 


9 
£5. 
%* MarRCH 14.—London, S.E.—PAINTING.—External 
painting at the housing estate, Well Hall, London, 8.E., 
for the Commissioners of His Majesty’s Office of Works. 
Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, King Charles- 
street, London, 8.W.1. Deposit £1 1s. 

% MARCH 15.—Greenwich.—BUILDING.—Building an 
additional story and making sundry alterations to a 
part of the existing laundry buildings of the Greenwich 
and Deptford Hospital, East Greenwich, for the 
Guardians of the Greenwich Union. Mr. Louis Jacob, 
39, Bloomsbury-square, W.C.1. Deposit £2 2s. 

MARCH 15.—Worthing.—BEACH CABINS.—Construc- 
tion of six timber-framed beach cabins, for the‘ F.C. 
Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Worthing. 

MARCH 16.—Bingley.—PAINTING.—Interior renovat- 
ing of *‘ Hild ’’ Hostel, part of ‘‘ Priestley ’’ Hostel, the 
Gymnasium, the Washhouse, and Laundry at Bingley 
Training College. Education Department, County 
Hall, Wakefield. 

MARCH 16.—Gillingham (Kent).—ExTENSION.—For 
extension of the Freemasons’ Hall. Mr. E. J. Ham- 
mond, architect, 21, Balmoral-road, Gillingham. 
Deposit £2 2s. 


[Marcu 2, 1993 


%* MARCH 16.—Windsor.—HoUSES.—Erection of 39 
houses to complete the housing scheme at the site aj 
Clewer, for the Borough Corporation of New Windsor 
Messrs. Edgington & Spink, architects, 52, High: 
street, Windsor. 

* MarcH 17. —Chelsea. S.W.—DEMOLITION yy 
REBUILDING.—Taking down certain walls and build- 
ings, and for building a boundary wall at the rear of 
their Infirmary, Cale-street, Chelsea, in accordance 
with the specification and other particulars prepared 
for the Guardians of the Poor of Chelsea. Mr. Edmund 
J. Harrison, Lic.R.I.B.A., Architect to the Guardians 
23, Berkeley-road, Church End, N.8. Deposit £2, ’ 

MARCH 18.—Orby.—CHAPEL.—Erection of a new 
Wesleyan chapel at Orby. Mr. J. H. Stephenson, 
Marsh-road, Orby, Burgh. 

MaRCH 19.—Aberavon.—TARRING, KERBING, &¢.— 
For tar paving, kerbing, and channelling at Trefeliy 
Schools, Aberavon, near Port Talbot, for the Education 
Committee. Mr. Moses Thomas, Education Offices, 
Port Talbot. 

%* MARCH 21.—Liverpool._EXTENSIONS.—Extension of 
premises for the Old Swan Telephone Exchange, Liver- 
pool, for the Commissioners of His Majesty’s Office of 
Works. Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, King 
Charles-street, London, 8.W.1. Deposit £1 1s. 

%* MARCH 24.—Edmonton, N.— ENTRANCE GATES AND 
PORTER’S LODGE.—Erection of entrance gates and 
porter’s lodge at the North Middlesex Hospital, Silver- 
street, Edmonton, the work to be carried out by 
unemployed labour in-accordance with conditions laid 
down by the Unemployment Grants Committee relating 
to Government-assisted non-revenue works, for the 
Guardians of the Edmonton Union. Mr. J. ©. §. 
Mummery, A.R.I.B.A., 34, Bloomsbury-square, W.C.1. 

No DaTE.—Barnsley.—SHoPs.—For erection of a 
block of shops and offices, Eldon-street, Barnsley, for 
the T.C. Mr. H. Taylor, Fairfield House, Barnsley. 

No DatTE.—Caerphilly.—A DDITION.—For addition to 
the Caerphilly Workmen’s Social Club, Castle-street, 
Caerphilly. Mr. Sidney Williams, architect, Wharton- 
street, Cardiff. 

No DATE. — Chorley. — ALTERATIONS.—Extension, 
excavations, concreting, and _ building alterations. 
The Dacca Twist Co., Floor Oil Cloth Works, Water- 
street, Chorley. 

No DaTE.— Dovercourt Bay.— HOUSE, &¢c.— Erection 
of house and shop, Kingsway, Dovercourt Bay. Mr. 
F. G. Vincent-Brown, architect, Dovercourt Bay. 

No DATE. — Grange-over-Sands. — RESIDENCE.— 
Building a villa residence at Grange-over-Sands, for 
Mrs. Atherton. Mr. John Hutton, architect, Kendal. 

No DatTr.—Hebburn.—ALTERATIONS.—For altera- 
tions to R.A.O.B. Club and Institute, 64, Lyon-street, 
Hebburn. Mr. A. Thompson, Secretary, at the Club. 

No Date.—Isle of Man.—CorTtTaGEe.—Erection of 
cottage at St. John’s, Isle of Man, for the Forestry 
Board. Mr. Jos. E. Teare, F.S.I., 46, Athol-street, 
Douglas. 

No DatE.—Kirkby Lonsdale.—CLassroom.—Build- 
ing three classrooms with verandah, &c., at the Queen 
Elizabeth Grammar School, Kirkby Lonsdale. Mr. 
John Hutton, architect, Kendal. 

No. DATE.—Milnsbridge.— ALTERATIONS.—For altera- 
tions and additions to the Cross Keys Hotel. Miln- 
thorpe, for the Trustees of the Dallam Tower Estate. 
Mr. John Hutton, architect, Kendal. 








BUILDING ‘TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND.’ 


Tue following are the present rates of wages in the building trade in the principal towns of 
Scotland. Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors 


that may occur :— 



































| Car- Brick- | Plas- 
Masons. | Brick- | penters,| Plas- | Slaters.| Plum- |Painters.| Masons’ layers’ terers 
layers. | Joiners.| terers. bers. Labourers. 
| 
Aberdeen ........ 1/7 | “1/7 1/7 1/7 1/8 1/8g| 1/4 | 1/-to 1/3 
Airdrie .. ; 1/8 | 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/6} 1/3 
Atexandria 1/8 | 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/6} 1/2 
pe eee 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/6 1/1 
Ee 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1 /64 1/3 
Bathgate. ......00. 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/64 1/2 
Blairgowrie........ 1/7 aa 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/6 = 
DPE Sccrceswese | 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/6 1/2 
Coatbridge ........ 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 16 1/3 
Dumbarton ...... 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/6} | 1 [3 
Dumfries.......... | 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/8 1/8 1/64 | 1/2 1/24 1/38 
Dundee .......05. | 38 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/6 1/3 
Dunfermline ...... | 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/6 1/8 1/6 1/2 
Edinburgh ........ | 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/6} | 1/3 
., ee | 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/6 1/3 
Fort William ...... | 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1 63 | 1/1 
Galashiels ........ 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/5 1/13 
Ns sa bcconnes 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 198 1/8 1/6 1/3 
ee ee 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/6 1/1to1/3 
Hamilton ........ 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/6 1/3 
SS eee 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/8 1/6 1/6 1/1} 
Helensburgh ...... 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/ 1/8 1/6 1/3 ° 
Inverness ........ 1/34 — A334 1/4 1/44 1/7 1/ 10d. to 1/ 
Kilmarnock ...... 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/6 1/3 
Kirkcaldy ........ 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/6 1/2 
Kirkwall ....... i 1/5 1/5 1/4 1/7 1/5 1/5 1/6 1/2 
Pe a TEL 1/8 1,8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/6 1/3 
SS | 1/8 1/8 1,8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/6 1/2 
Motherwell ...... | 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/6 1/8 
_. aE enee 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/6 1/2 
a, 1/8 1/8 ifn i: if 1/8 | 1/8 | 1/6 1/3 
Stirlingshire( Eastern . 
District) ........ , 2 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/8 | 1/6} 4 
WHERE 6.36s.00s. 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 | 1/8 | 1/8 | 1/64 1/: 
j ) ——— 














* The information given in this taole is copyright. 
Wales are given on page 379. 





The rates of wages in the various towns ip England and 

















March 2, 1923.] 


No DATE.—Plashetts.—INSTITUTE.—Erection of a 
Miners’ Institute at Plashetts Village. Colliery Office, 
Plashetts Coal and Coke Co., Ltd., Plashetts, North- 

berland. 

oo DATE.—Stairfoot.—HovusEs.—For erection of 16 
houses at Stairfoot, for the T.C. Mr. H. Taylor, 
Fairfield House, Barnsley. 

No DaTe.—Stoke-on-Trent.—PAINTING.—For paint- 
ing cooling towers at power house for the T.C., with 
ereosote or sideroleum. Borough Electrical Engineer, 
Stoke-on-Trent. 


FURNITURE, MATERIALS, etc. 


Maron 5.—Battersea.—MATERIALS.—Supply to the 
B.C. of paints, enamels, York paving, bricks, cement, 
jime, slates, &c. Mr. Edwin Austin, Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Ba’ wh Ae e 

Maron 5.—Billericay.—MATERIALS.—Supply of road 
materials to the R.D.C. Mr. F. E. Ennals, Surveyor, 
Council Offices, High-street, Billericay. 

Marcu 5.—Ghelmsford.—GRANITE.—Supply to the 
Board of Guardians of 100 tons of rough granite for 
breaking by Casuals, Mr. Arthur 8S. Duffield, Clerk, 


96, High-street, Chelmsford. 

Mar0n 5.—East Ham.—MATERIALS.—Supply of road 
and other materials, to the B.C. Mr. CLE. Wilson, 
Town Clerk, East Ham, 


MAROH pa er oy ga ee 
ly of road materials to the U.D.C, . Mr. J. P. Bennetts, 
urveyor, Council Offices, Harrow. 

Marcon 5.—Hartismere.—MATERIALS.—Supply of 
road materials to the R.D.C, Mr. E. R. ) 
surveyor, Gislingham, =. 

Marcu 5.—Hunslet.—ROAD MATERIALS.—Supply of 
granite, slag, tarmacadam, rubble, setts kerbs, firecla 
ples, gullies, tar, and fencing to the R.D.C. Mr. W. 

Pindar, Clerk, Leek-street, Hunslet, Leeds. 

Maron’ 5.—Smethwick.—MaTERIALS.—Supply of 
roadand other materials to the T.C. Mr. A. Hosken, 
Borough Engineer, Council House, Smethwick. 

MarcH 5.—Teddington——MATERIALS.—Supply of 
road and other materials to the U.D.C. Mr. Marshall 
Hainswortn, Surveyor, Council Offices, Teddington. 

Maron 5.—Tenterden.—MATERIALS.—Supply of road 
materials to the T.C. Mr. W. L. C. Turner, Borough 

Surveyor, Town Hall, Tenterden, Kent. 

Maron 5.—Warwick.—MATERIALS.—Supply to the 
C.C. pf main road material. Mr. D. H. Brown, County 
Surveyor, 6, Northgate-street, Warwick. 

MakoH 5.—Westminster.—MATERIALS.—Supply of 
road and other materials tothe C.C. Mr. John Hunt, 
Town Clerk, City Hall, Charing Cross-road, W.C.2. 

MaroH 5. — Whitefield.—MATERIALS.—Supply of 
Yay macadam, setts, chippings, kerbs, &c., to the 

-D.C. Mr. George M. Denton, Surveyor, Council 
= Ly sam = 4 ua 

ARCH 5.—York.—MATERIALS.—Supply of highwa: 

— tothe T.C. Mr. F. W. Spurr, City ieee, 
ork. 

MarcH 6.—Belfast—STorES.—For stores for the 
Tramways De ment. General Manager, Tramways 
Department, Napier-street, Belfast. Deposit 5s. 

Marcu 6.—Hatfield— ROAD MATERIALS.—Supply to 
the Herefordshire C.C. of flints, dug gravel, hoggin, 
shingle and sand. _Lieut.-Col. A. Ernest Prescott, 
OOTAROH 6. atileboreeee —M 

ARCH 6. —Littleborough.—MATERIALS.—Su to 
the U.D.C. of road and other materials. Mr. prea Ri. 

Wild, Surveyor, Council Offices, Littleborough. 

MARCH 6.—London.—MATERIALS.—Supply to the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board of painters colours, &c. 
——T Bese, Embankment, E.C, 

.—Ormskirk.—MATERIALS.—Su to the 

West Lancashire R.D.C. of highwa rae ~ tools, 
oils, and paviors’ work. Mr. R. Rosbotham, Town 
End, Ormskirk. 

MARCH 6.—St, Mellon’s (Glam).—Roap METALLING. 
—For supply and delivery, for the St. Mellon’s (Glam) 
R.D.C., of broken limestone and vel, for the high- 
ways of the district. Mr. William Dowler, Clerk, 
Union Offices, Queen’s Hill, Newport (Mon). 

MARCH 6.—Sheerness.—RAGSTONE.—Supply of 200 
=. yds. of 2} in. Kentish ragstone to the U.D.C. 

ian = “a. Coane Otions, Sheerness. 

-—Goole.—MATERIALS.—Suppl vari 
— to the U.D.C. Mr. J. H. Cast a cemepen, 


MARCH 7.—Manchester.—TIMBER.—Suppl 
‘ F J of 27 
euateres Spruce deals, 10 standards red Y acals, 5 
ndards red deal boards, 1 standard pine deals, rail- 
4 wagon timber, 1,000 ash cart felloes, and 1,000 
- cart spokes, for the TC. Mr. Robert Williamson, 
0 
Hall, Manchester e Cleansing Department, Town 
ARCH 7.— Melford,— MATERIALS. — Supply of 
| ree slag and flints, to the R.D.C. Mr R. A. 
Pe Surveyor, Sudbury, Suffolk. 
een ae ’.—Northampton.—MATERIALS.—Supply of 
tomate —_ and surface tarring, for the Northamp- 
on _ .C. _Mr, C. 8. Morris, County Surveyor, 
Me y Hall, Nort hampton. : 
t ria tine Oldham .——MATERIALS.—Sup ly of ma- 
Ol har, e T.C. Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
ARCH 7,—Smallburgh.— MATERI 
Toad materia i< rgh. ATERIALS.—Supply of 
veyor, _,* the R.D.C. Mr. W. L. Lowi sur- 
MARCH 7.—We 
eacti Jf embley.— FENCING.—Supplyi and 
Vpa + a fencing to six grass tennis conte, fer the 
Slee, wo: Cecil kK. W. Chapman, Surveyor, Council 
~o Wembley, Middlesex. - 
ROH 7.—Wood Green.—M: 
materi; ) ¥ ATERIALS.—Supply of 
Wen Gren Dips ge? Ome own Hl 
Marox 8.—Barr . . 
y of road’ aaa Ca en eoar — MATERIALS.—Sup- 
a material to the R.D.C. 4 
Orward, Clerk, Union Offices, Feo a — 


Marcy 8p 
corde by.—MATERIALS,—S 
Materials, bricks .0) —Supply of road 
Borough barve, . Dee &e. Me é. A. Clews, 


MaRcH 8.—Dover.—MATERIALS.—Supply of various 
materials to the Harbour Board. Mr. Rutley Mowll, 
Register of Dover Harbour Board, Castle-street, Dover. 

MARCH 8.— | of road 
materials, tools, &c., to the Durham C.C. t. Albert 
E. Brookes, County Engineer, Shire Hall, Durham. 

MAROH 8.—France and Belgium.—HEADSTONES.— 
For total supply of 11,000 headstones, packed and 
delivered f.o.r., to be divided into a number of con- 
tracts, none of which shall be for less than 100 head- 
stones, for the Imperial War Graves Commission. 
The Secretary, Works Dept., Imperial War Graves 
Commission, 82, Baker-street, London, W.1. 

MARCH 8.—Glyncorrwg (Glam).—SToRES.—For sup- 

ly of the following for period of twelve months from 
ch 31, 1923, to the Glyncorrwg U.D.C.: (1) Steam 
tubes and fittings ; (2) water and gas fittings ; (3) cast- 
iron pipes and castings ; (4) lead, yarn, paints and oils ; 
(5) ironmongery ; (6) kerb channels, cement and road 
material; (7) lime and disinfectants; (8) printing and 
ome gt Mr. W. P. Jones, Engineer and Surveyor, 
Council Offices, Cymmer (Port Talbot). 

MaRCH 8.—Glyncorrwg.—MATERIALS.—Supply of 
various materials to the U.D.C. Mr. W. P. Jones, 
surveyor, Glyncorrwg. 

Maron 8.—Hendon.—MATERIALS.—Supply of road 
materials, to the R.D.C. Mr. H. W. Rackham, 
Surveyor, Council Offices, Stanmore. 

MARCH 8.—Thakeham.—MATERIALS.—Supply to the 
R.D.C. of granite, flintsandtar. Mr. William Forrester, 
surveyor, Storrington, Pulborough, Sussex. 

MARCH 9.—Fulwood.—MATERIALS.—Supply of ma- 
terials to the U.D.C. Surveyor, Council, Offices, 
Fulwood. 

MarcH 9.—Hoo.—MATERIALS.—Supply of stone, 
tar, haulage, steam roiling, tools, &c., to the R.D.C. 
Mr. J. W. pe a lp Lower Stoke, Rochester. 

Makon 9.—Horsham.—MaTERIALS.—-Supply of road 
materials to the R.D.C. Mr. W. R. Guildford, 42, 
Albion-terrace, Horsham. 

MaRCH 9.—Leek.—Marenrats.— Supply of road and 
other materials to the U.D.C. Mr. W. E. Beacham, 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Leek. 

MAROH 9.—Ongar.—ROAD MATERIALS.—Supply -of 
broken granite and tar to the R.D.C. Mr. y Cc, 
Phillips, Surveyor, Council House, Ongar. 

Marco 9.—W m.—MATERIALS.—Supply of 
road metaltothe U.D.C. Mr. J. H. Gardner, surveyor, 
Willington, co. Durham. 

MarkouH 10.—Belfast.—STorRES.—Supply of stores, to 
the Electricity Department. Mr. Johnstone Wright, 
City Electrical Engineer, Belfast. Deposit 10s. 

MARCH 10.—Bourne.—ROAD MATERIALS.—Supply of 
granite, tarviated granite, slag, tarred slag, macadam, 
&e., tothe U.D.C. Mr. R. G. Coles, surveyor, Meadow- 
gate, Bourne. 

OH 10.—Chile.—MATERIALS.—Supply to the 
Chilean State Railways of wire netting, pipes, &c. 
m ment of Overseas Trade, 35, Old Queen-street, 


* Maron 11.— Darlington 
materials to the R.D.C. 


Darlington. 
lesbury.—MATERIALS.—Supply of 


-—MATERIALS.—Supply of 
Surveyor, Union Offices, 


Maron 12.—Ay! 
various materials to the T.C. Mr. Wm. Harold Taylor, 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Aylesbury. 

MARCH 12.—Caerphilly.— MATERIALS.—For supplying 
to the U.D.C. during the twelve months ending 
March 24, 1924: (1) Limestone and granite metalling ; 
(2) distilled tar; (3) Bideford gravel, &c. Mr. T. H. 
Richards, Surveyor, Council Offices, Caerphilly. 

MARCH 12,—Epsom.—MATERIALS.—Materials and 
team labour, for the R.D.C. Mr. T. E. Ware, Sur- 
veyor, Waterloo-road, Epsom. 

OH 12.—Lanark.—TAR Rp ed tothe 
District of the Middle Ward of the Lanark C.C. of tar 
macadam. Road Surveyors at Offices at Strathaven, 
Hamilton, and Airdrie. 

MAROH oT ae ny to the 
R.D.C. of road materials. Mr. Robert Morris, Highway 
Surveyor, Easthorpe, Southwell. 

MARCH 12.—Stafford.—MATERIALS.—Supply of roa 
materials, tools, &c., to the Staffordshire C.C. Mr. J. 
Moncur, County Surveyor, Stafford. 

MARCH 12,—Stoke-on-Trent.—MATERIALS.—Supply 
of various materials to the T.C. Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Stoke. 

MARCH 12,—Thingoe.—GRANITE. upply of broken 
granite to the R.D.C. Mr. C. D. Bright, surveyor, 
College-street, Bury St. Edmunds. 

MARCH 13.—Batley.— MATERIALS.—Supply of mate- 
rials tothe T.C. Mr. H. 1. Hall, Town Hall, Batley. 

MARCH ee ae of refined 
tar or compounds to the U.D.C. Mr. J. E. Weeks, 
Surveyor, Council Offices, Bagshot. 

Maron 15,—Bagdad.—STORES.—Supply of stores 
for pee Army Ordnance Dept. Dept. of Overseas 
Trade, 35, Old Queen-street, 8.W. 

MARCH oe ym Tagg ag Be! high- 
way materials, &c., to the R.D.C. Mr. L. Randerson, 
District Surveyor, Meopham, near Gravesend. 

MarROH 16.—London.—GLass.—Supply to the High 
Commissioner for India of glass, sheet. Director- 
General, India Store Department, Belvedere-road, 
Lambeth, 8.E.1. 

Marou 17.—Burnley.—MATERIALS.—Supply of road 
and other materials tothe T.C. Mr. J. P. Greenwood, 
Acting Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Burnley. 

Maron 17.—Marple.—MATERIALS.—Supply of maca- 
dam, sanitary pipes, and grit setts to the U.D.C. 
Mr. D. J. Diver, Surveyor, Council Offices, Marple. 

MARCH 19.—Repton ag ag of road 
Materials to the R.D.C. Mr. H. 8. Askew, Clerk, 
Offices, Burton-on-Trent. 

MARCH 22.—Chesterfield.—MATERIALS.—Supply of 
granite to the R.D.C. Mr. J. Dunn, surveyor, 139, 
Huntingdon-road, Cambridge. 

APRIL 2.—Clutton.—ROAD MATERIALS.—Supply to 
the R.D.C. of granite, tar macadam and limestone, Mr. 
T. Orchard, surveyor, Hallstrow, Bristol. 
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ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL. 


Maron 5.—Ashbourne.—RESERVOIR.—Construction 
of reinforced concrete service reservoir on the Tru 
Concrete Steel Co.’s system, for the U.D.C. Mr. D. 
Powell, surveyor, Ashbourne. Deposit £2 2s. 

MARCH 5.— -—STEAM ae — Soy = 
10-ton or 8-ton steam roller tothe U.D.C. Mr. J. A. 
Angell, surveyor, Beckenham. 

ARCH 5.—Carlisle—FooTRRIDGE.—Erection of a 
footbridge over the River Eden at Carlisle, for the 
Caledonian Railway Co. Office of the Company’s 
Ragiace, Buchanan-street Station, Glasgow. Deposit 

8. 


Marcy 5.—Nottingham.—BoILer.—Supply and fix- 
ing of steam boiler in the church at the Bagtho 
Institution of the B.G. Mr. J. Allan Battersby, Clerk, 
Poor Law Offices, Shakespeare-street, sap mar 

Maron 6.—Portsmouth.—CrANE.—For an electr 
cpenneed portable jib crane at the quay, for the T.C, 

. Arthur W. Ward, Borough Engineer, Town Hall. 
Portsmouth. Deposit £2 2s. 

MaROH 6.—Portsmouth.—_QuAY WIDENING.— Widen- 
ing of a ion of the Quay in the Outer Camber in 
reinforced concrete construction, 180 ft. long and 
varying in width from 8 ft. to 10 ft., for the T.C. 
Mr. Arthur W. Ward, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 
Portsmouth. Deposit £5 5s. 

MAROH 6.—Rom Ye —8) to the R.D.C, 
of 185 tons of 30 in., 24 in. and 18 in. dia. cast-iron 
socket spines. Mr. William Fairley, engineer, Parlia- 
ment nsions, Westminster, 8.W. 

MARCH 6.—Sheffield— BripGE.—Reconstruction and 
widening of Owlerton Bridge, for the T.C. Improve- 
ment Surveyor, Town Hall, Sheffield. Deposit £3. 

Marcu 6.—West Bromwich.—WASHING MACHINES. 
—Supply and fixing of two steam washing machines at 
Union, for the B.G. Mr. A. H. Ward, Clerk, 22, Lom- 
bard-street, West Bromwich. 

MaRCH 7.—Oldham.—REFUSE DISPOSAL PLANT.— 
Supply and erection of refuse disposal plant at the 
Rhodes Bank Destructor Depot, for the T.C. Messrs. 
Mortimore, Lyon & Co., nsfield Chambers, St. 
Anne’s-square, Manchester. Deposit £2 2s. 

MaROH 10.—Denver.—SLUIO“ REPAIRS.—Repairs to 
Denver Sluice, Denver, Norfolk, for the Ouse Naviga- 
tion Board. Mr. G. E. Mathews, engineer, 36, Station- 
road, Cambridge. Deposit £2 2s. 

MAROH 12.—Leicester.—PUMPING MAOHINERY.—Ad- 
ditional pouring aneey at Abbey Pumping Station 
and Beaumont Leys Sewage Farm, for the T.C. Mr. 
E. George Mawbey, City Engineer, Town Hall, Leices- 
ter. Deposit £5. 

MARCH ay a ig a ly to 
Davyhulme Sewage Works, Urmston, of a saddle-tan 
four-wheeled coupled steam locomotive. Mr. P. M. 
Heath, Town Clerk, Manchester. 

MAROH 13.—Hindley.—PLANT FOR SEWAGE WORKS,— 
Supply of gas engines, pumps, &c., tothe U.D.C. Mr. 
O. P. Abbott, Council Offices, Hindley. Deposit £1 1s. 

MaRCH 13,—Manchester.—RalLs.—Supply of steel 
girder tramway rails, Mr. Henry Mattinson, General 
- Corporation Tramways, 55, Piccadilly, Man- 
chester. 

MAROH 14.—London.—BomERs.—Supply to the East 
Indian Railway Co. of (1) Cornish and Lancashire 
boilers; (2) covered goods wagons. Mr. G. E, Lillie, , 
coerany, 73-76, King William-street, E.C.4. Charge 
£1 1s. each, 

MAROH 16.—London.—STEELWORK.—Supply to the 
South Indian Railway Co. of steelwork for bridges for 
Tinnevelly Tiruchendur Railway. Offices, 91, Petty 
France, Westminster, 8.W.1. Charge 10s. 

MAROH 20,—Liverpool.— ENGINEERING WORK.—For 
the engineering work required at proposed Public Wash- 
house, Gilbert-street, forthe T.C. Chief Superintendent, 
Baths Department, 75, Dale-street, Liverpool. De- 
posit £1 1s, ‘ 

Marcu 20.—New Zealand—STEEL TOWERS.— 
Supply to the Public Works Dept. of transmission line 
steel towers, for the Mangahoo electric power scheme. 
Dept. of Overseas Trade, 35, Old Queen-street, 8.W. 

APRIL 30.—Caleutta—AERIAL ROPEWAY.—Supply 
and installation of an aerial ropeway for the removal 
of the City refuse, for the T.C. Mr. James R. Coats, 
,Chief Engineer, Central Municipal Office, Calcutta. 

May 3.—Chile.—TOooLs, eet ag A to Chilean 
State Railways of machinery and t nuts and bolts, ‘ 
&c. Dept. of Overseas Trade, 35, Old Queen-street, 

JUNE 26.—Queensland,— PUMPING risus — Say to 
the Metropolitan Water and Sewerage Board Bris- 
bane, Queensland, of pumping plant for Mount Crosby 
Pumping Station. epartment of Overseas Trade, 
35, Old Queen-street, 5.W. 


ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


Maron 5.—Bradfield—Roaps.—Repair of the dis- 
trict roads, for the R.D.C. Mr. C. Ford, Highway 
Surveyor, 15, Lorne-street, Reading. 

Marcu 5.—Clydebank.— ROADS.—For road construc- 
tion work, sewers, &c., at the Whitecrook ae site, 
for the T.C. Town Clerk, Municipal Buildings, Clyde- 
bank. Deposit £1. 

Maron 6.—Farnham.—RoOApDs.—Making up seven 
private streets, for the U.D.C. Surveyor, Council 
Offices, Farnham. Deposit 103, 6d. each section. 

MARCH 5.—Malden.—SEWER.—Construction of a 9 in. 
stoneware surface-water sewer in Blakes-lane, Old 
Malden, for the U.D.C. Mr. R. H. Jeffes, Surveyor, 
Council Offices, New Malden. Deposit £2 2s. 

MARCH 5.—Phillack.—SEWERAGE.—Carrying out the 
work of sewerage at Mexico, Phillack Churchtown, 
Glebe-row, &c., for the U.D.C. Mr. Hansford 
Worth, 42, George-street, Plymouth. Deposit £2 2s. 

MakOH 5.—Stirlingshire — W ATER WORKS.—Construc- 
tion of water mains in ish of St. Ninians, for the 
Stirlingshire and Falkirk Water Board. Mr. Charles 
Massie, C.E., Municipal Buildings, Falkirk. 
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Marcu 6.—New Hunstanton.—Roaps.—Making-up 
of Lincoln-square, South Side, for the U.D.C. Sur- 
veyor, Greevegate-road, New Hunstanton. 

ARCH 7,—Greenford.—Roaps.—Reconstruction of 
an existing road and construction of a new road at 
Greenford, for the Middlesex C.C. Mr. A. Dryland, 
County Engineer, Middlesex Guildhall, Westminster, 
8.W.1. Deposit £5 5s. 

MAROH 7,—Hawarden.—SEWAGE WORKS.—For sew- 
erage and sewage disposal works for Penyffordd and 
tags ay nydd, in the parish of Hope, for the R.D.C. 
Mr. F: ett, surveyor, Hawarden. Deposit £2 2s. 

MARCH 8.—Warrington.—TENNIS COURTS.—Con- 
struction of three hard tennis courts, for the T.C. Mr. 
Andrew M. Ker, Borough Engineer, Warrington. 

MARCH 9.—Dorchester.—ROADS.—Repair of the 
district roads, for the R.D.C. Mr. J. J. Estridge, 


Highway Surveyor, Bleak House, Monmouth-road, 


Dorchester. 

MarRcH 9.—Erith—Roaps.—Widening Bexley-road 
and existing bridge over railway, for the U.D.C. Sur- 
veyor, Bexley-road, Erith. Deposit £1. 

ARCH 10,—Mid-Argyll.—Roaps.—For the widening, 
esis y woe 5 and surfacing of the Seveteeny Domed 
road between Three Bridges and the distri 
at Tighnafatt, a distance of 6,780 yards. Mr. M. BR, 
M’Beth, E eer, Deposit 10s. 6d. 

MARCH 12.—Argyll.—Roaps.—Making 
roads, for the Cowal District Committee of the C.C., 
Mr. Wm. Disselduff, District Clerk, 160, Argyll-street, 

unoon. 

% MARCH 12.—Hendon.—RoaD MAKING.—Fully mak- 
ing up the following private streets, for the U.D.C., 
within their district: The Vale, Golders Green, Went- 
worth-road, Golders Green, Booth-road (nee of), 
Colindale, Crewys-road (part of), Child’s-hill. A. O. 
Knight, A.M.I.C.E., Engineer and Surveyor to the 
Council, Town Hall, Hendon, N.W. 4. Deposit £3 3s, 

Marou 12,—Hendon.— WIDENING ROaAps.—Cer- 
tain works of widening, the construction of 21 in: and 
24 in. concrete tube surface water culvert with man- 
holes and gullies, kerbing, channelling, paving, surfac- 
ing, carriageway with tarred macadam, and other 
works in connection with the widening and recon- 
struction of Parson-street (part of) and Finchley-lane, 
within their district, for the U.D.C. Mr. A. O. Knight, 
A.M.LC.E., Engineer and Surveyor to the Council, 
Town Hall, Hendon, N.W.4. Deposit £3 3s. 

MARCH 12,— Newmarket. — ROADS. — Resurfacing 
dressed roads with ‘“ Spanex,” for the U.D.C. Mr. 
W. H. Eley, Surveyor, Council Offices, Newmarket. 

Marcu 12.—Romford.—SEWER.—Construction of 
about 600 yards of 24 in., 727 yards of 21 in., and 725 
yards of 18in. diameter pipe sewer, including tidal 
creek and railway crossings, and other works in Rain- 
ham and Hornchurch, for the R.D.C... Mr. W. J. Grant, 
Surveyor to the Council, 16a, South-street, Romford. 
Deposit £3 3s. 

MARCH 12.—Wood  Green._-Roans.—Laying out, 
sewering, construction, and lighting of a new public 
street, 50 fit. in width, for the U.D.C, Mr. ©. H. 
Croxford, Surveyor, Town Hall, Wood Green. Deposit 

8. 


MARCH 13.—B wynfi.—LAY-OUT OF RECREATION 


up certain 


GROUNDS.—For the following works for the Ocean Area . 


Recreation Union (Abergwynfi Recreation Association) : 
Contract 1—Construction of football ground ; Contract 
2—Construction and lay-out of pleasure grounds, in- 
cluding bowling greens, tennis: courts, os md 
lantations, &c., at Blaengwynfi. Mr. W. P. Jones, 
ingineer, Council Offices, Cymmer, Port Talbot. 
Deposit £2 oneachcontract. The Engineer will meet all 
intending contractors who wish to view ground on 
March 8 at 12.40 noon, at R. & 8.B. Railway Station, 
Blaengwynfl. 

MARCH 14.—Birmi m.—TRAMWAY TRACK.—Con- 
struction of 600 yds. of double track tramway in Bristol- 
road, Selby Oak, and about 6,000 yds. of double wooden 
sleeper track tramway in Bristol-road, for the T.C. 
Mr. H. H. Humphries, City Engineer, Council House, 
Birmingham. Deposit £5. 

MARCH 14, — Bradfield’ Loxley.— ASPHALTING, — 
Asphalting to the boys’ play ound at Bradfield Loxley 
CouncilSchool. Education Department, County Hall, 
Wakefield. 

MARCH 14,—Lincoln.—SEWERS.—Laying of about 
700 yards of 9-in. stoneware pipe sewers, on Hykeham- 
road, for the T.C. Messrs. Elliott & Brown, Burton 
Buiiings, Parliament-street, Nottingham.. Deposit 

8. 

MARCH 15.—Stourbridge.—BoREHOLES.—For sinking 
large boreholes on site of Prestwood Pumping Station, 
near Stourbridge, for the Staffordshire Waterworks 
Co. Mr. F. J. Dixon, Engineer, 26a, Paradise-street, 
Birmingham. 

MARCH 19.—Port Talbct.—TaR PAVING.—Laying tar 
paving at Trefelin Council Schools, Aberavon, for the 
I.C. Mr. Moses Thomas, Education Office, Port Talbot. 

MARCH 20,—Banbury.—SEWER.—Laying of 200 yds. 
of 6 in. stoneware sewer, &c., at Wardington, for the 
R.D.C. Messrs. Berrington, Son, & Watney, Pruden- 
tial Chambers, Lichfield-street, Wolverhampton. De- 
posit £3 3s, 

%* MAROH 20,—Surrey.—SEWERAGE, &C.—Construc- 
tion of the following works, which comprise: about 
10 miles of stoneware and cast-iron sewers, brick, con- 
crete and cast-iron manholes, flushing tanks, ven- 
tilating shafts and columns, cast-iron rising mains, 
air mains, engines, compressors, m a Sector 
stations, engine houses, balancing, detritus, sedimen- 
tation, upward flow, storm, humus and other tanks, 
percolating filters, laying out storm water area, roads, 
eon and other incidental works for the Windlesham 

-D.C. Major F. J. Moss-Flower, Civil Engineer, 28 
Victoria-street, Westminster, -S.W., and Cariton- 
chambers, Bristol. Deposit £10. Bank of England Note. 

MakCH 28.—Omagh.—WATERWORKS.—Construction 
of works for improving the water supply in Urban 
District. Mr. J. H. H. Swiney, Avenue Chambers, 
Belfast. Deposit 10s. 6d. é . 


Competitions. 
(See Competition News, page 345.) 


boundary... 
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Auction Sales, Tenders,"etc. 


MarcH 6.—Southampton.—Messrs, Waller & Ki 
will sell at the Auction Mart the Freehold Residentia. 
Property “ em Court,” also “ Cleveland Cot- 
tage,” No. 63, Hill-lane. Auctioneers, Auction Mart, 
Southampton. 

% MARCH 13.—London, S.E.—Messrs. Henry Butcher 
& Co. have received instructions from the Hamilton 
Trading Co. (who are dissolving partnership) to sell 
at 1254, Hamilton-road, West Norwood, 8.E., new 
and ly-used Ironmongery, paint, oil stores, &c. 
Auctioneers, 63-64, Chancery-lane, London, W.C. 2. 

MAROH 14 AND 15.—Mi and , London. 
—Messrs. B. Norman & Son will sell in lots, by order of 
the Liquidator, F: 8. Salaman, Esq., plant, machinery, 
and stock of the Duroline Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
paint and varnish manufacturers, oil refiners, and 
proprietors of the patent Duroline glass and Sanit 
fl processes; including a large variety of dry 
colours, ready-mixed paints, oils and grease, lotted to 
suit both large and small firms builders and 


, decorators. To be sold on the works, Batsworth-road, 


Mitcham, on March 14, and Imperial-road, Fulham, 
or 15.. Auctioneers, 5, Little Britain, London, 

%* MAROH 20,—London, N.W.—Messrs. Leopold Far- 
mer & Sons will offer for sale at the British Emaillite 
Co., Ltd., Brentfield-road, Stonebridge-park, Harles- 
den, N.W., large quantity of matured stock of varnish, 
enamel and paint, also plant and machinery. Auc- 
tioneers, 46, Gréesham-street, Bank, E.C. 2, and 
Kilburn, N.W. 

* MARCH 21,—Caterham.—Messrs. Duncan _B. 
Gray & Partners will sell, at. the Caterham Valley 
Hotel, a unique and most attractive residential and 
building estate, known as the Harestone Estate ; 
two entrance lodges and about 70 building sites. 
Auctioneers : 129, Mount-street, Grosvenor-square, W.1. 


Public Appointments. 


‘Maronx 10. —~ Burma.— Building Instructor to the 
Engineering Institute, Insein. Five years’ agreement, 
free passage ; required by the Government of Burma. 
Secretary to the High Commissioner for India, 42, 
Grosvenor-gardens, London, S.W. 1 


MARCH 12.—Hendon.—Required (a) Town-Planning, 


Assistant, experienced in surveying, levell and 
preparation of plans ; (5).Junior Assistant. . Applicants 
must be neat and expeditious draughtsmen, with pre- 
vious experience in the office of a municipal engineer. 
Mr. Henry Humphris, Clerk to the Hendon Urban 
District Council, Council Offices, Hendon. 

%* MARCH 14.—Southend-on-Sea, Essex.— Building 
inspector required for the position of a building inspec- 
tor, at a commencing salary of £250 per annum (no 
bonus) rising by annual increments of £15 to a maxi- 
mum of £300 per annum, by the Borough Corporation, 
Mr. Robert H. Dyer, Borough Engineer and Surveyor. 
Municipal Buildings, Clarence-street, Southend-on-Sea. 





WAGES AND: HOURS IN 
THE BUILDING TRADE. 


We have received the following communica- 
tion from the National Wages and Conditions 
Council for the Building Industry :— 

Referring to the announcement already made 
in the Press that, as a result of the further 
consideration of hours and wages by the National 
Wages and Conditions Council, certain proposals 
have been made to the operatives for submission 
to their constituent bodies, it is now announced 
officially that the proposals are as follows :— 

Should the operatives consent to a further 
agreement involving a reduction in wages for 
twelve months of 2d. in “A” grade towns, 
and other .eductions proportionate in all grades 
of labour, with a minimum reduction in the 
crafts of 1d. in lowest grade towns— 

Then the employers agree 

That the 44 hours’ week (414 in winter) be 
allowed to continue until March 1, 1924, but 
without prejudice to the employers’ present 
position, which now exists owing to the National 
Wages and Conditions Council at their meeting 
on February 14-15, 1923, having failed to 
arrive at a decision. 

Provided that 

Where longer hours are being worked to an 
appreciable extent by building trade operatives 
in any town or district, 

(a) for employers in other industries, 

(6) for unfederated employers, 
the parties hereto agree to take joint measures 
forthwith to devise means for preventing the 
position of the federated employers from being 
prejudiced under the agreed working conditions. 

A. G. WHITE, 

Employers’ Secretary. 
R..Coprock, ; 

Operatives’ Secretary. 
A. J. Lioyp, 

Clerk to the Council. 
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NEW BUILDINGS IN 
SCOTLAND. 


Aberdeen.—Hovsrs.—The Town Council, at 
its last meeting, discussed the proposed scheme 
for the improvement of insanitary areas involving 
the provision of 1,100 new houses. The Council 
agreed to impose a rate of ld. per £1 by means 
of which one-third of the scheme could be under- 
taken in from two to three years. 

Aberdeen.—P.ians.—The Corporation Plans 
Committee has passed plans for the following :— 
Garage at 62, Rubislaw Den South, for Mr. 
Sangster, per Mr. G. Bennett Mitchell; altera- 
tions to premises in Sinclair-road, for Messrs, 
Williamson & Co., per Tawse & Allan; store, 
Bedford-road, for Shell-Mex, Ltd.; platers’ 
shop, York-street, for Hall, Russell & Co., Ltd ; 
alterations and additions to 13-17, Crown-street, 
for Mr. J. C. Martin, per Mr. G. Watt ; stables, 
&c., a lane off South Esplanade (West), for Mr. 
J. Walker, per Mr, G. Watt; and a house at 
North Deeside-road, beside Middleton of Pit- 
fodels, for Mr. R. A. Younie, per Sutherland 
& George. 

Greenock.—PLans.—The Court has 
plans for the following :—Royal Bank of Scot- 
land, Ltd:, alterations to premises at the corner 
of Nicolson-street and West Blackhall-street ; 
Greenock Corporation, a building to be used as 
an accumulation house, pump house, and pump 
chamber, at Dellingham Electricity Works ; and 
the Caledonian Foundry Co., a pattern store at 
51, Trafalgar-street. 

Edinburgh.—Hovsrs.—The Dean of Guild 
Court granted six warrants, including one for two 
blocks of four houses each at Comiston-road 
and one for the conversion of a self-contained 
house. at 16, Great: Stuart-street into three 
separate dwellings. 

Clydebank.—Misston Hauru.—The Dean of 
Guild Court has plans for a mission hall 
for the local branch of the Free Presbyterian 
Church. The building is to provide accommo- 
dation for about 300 people. 

Leith.—Factory.—The Edinburgh Dean of 
Guild Court has passed plans for the ereciion of 
an oxygen factory at Seafield-road, Leith, for the 
British Oxygen Co., Ltd., Building operations 
will be started in the course of a few weeks. 

Letham.—Hovsrs.—The Eastern District 
Committee of the Stirling County Council at 
their last meeting at Falkirk had plans submitted 
to them by the Carron Co. for 24 houses of three 
apartments with scullery, bathroom, &c., and 
eight of two apartments, and with the same 
conveniences, to be built at Letham. The plans 
were remitted to the Public Health Committee 
for consideration. 

Hawick. — Reconstruction. — The Town 
Council has approved of plans for the recon- 
struction of St. Andrew’s United Free Church. 

Keith._Canory.—The Town Council are 
going to ask the London & North-Eastern Rail- 
way Co. to provide a canopy for platform at 
Keith Town Station, and to cover in the Aber- 
deen arrival platform at Keith Junction. 

Gourock.—Corraces.—An important building 
scheme ‘is contemplated for the west of Gourock. 
The area involved is part of Ardgowan Estate 
and lies along the Cloch-road, which separates 
the site from the shore of the Clyde from the 
town boundary near the Royal Yacht Clubhouse 
at Ashton to Mcllroy’s Point. Sir Hugh Shaw 
Stewart, the superior, has decided to open UP 
this section of his lands for feuing, and Mr. Wm. 
Steel Tarbet, building contractor, Gourock, has 
acquired an option over a large portion of = 

ground. It is proposed to erect a good class 
of cottage and villa. 

Dumbarton.—Hovsss.—The Corporation na 

given approval to the Scottish Building = 
to proceed with the erection of the new hou 
at Silverton. 





Edinburgh.—Hovstve Scurms.—The Se« = 
Board of Health held an inquiry last week in ; 
proposed housing and improvements = oo 
for the Cowgate and Grassmarket areas . = 
city. The cost of the scheme is estimate 


£197,755. 
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PRO2OSED NEW BUILDINGS & OTHER WORKS.° 


In these lists care is taken to ensure the accuracy of the information given, but it ma 


occasionally happen that, owing to 
plans are finally approved by 


owners taking the responsibility of commencing work 
e local authorities, “‘ proposed”’ works at the time of 


te ation have been actually commenced. Abbreviations :—T.C. for Town Council; U.D.C. for 
publi istrict Council; R.D.C for Rural District Council ; E.C, for Education Committee; B.G. 


for Board of Guardians; L.C.C. for London County Council; B.C. for 
ish Council. 


for Parish 


ABERAVON.—The Governors of the Hospital have 
called upon the Plans Committee to hasten with the 
preparation of extensions and additions plans, the cost 
of carrying out which is estimated at £10,000. 


ABERDEEN.—Plans ed by T.C.: House, Queen’s- 
road, for Mr. Robert & Wilson, per Messrs. Wilson & 
Walker, architects ; house and garage, Andérson-drive, 
for Mr. R. Ross, Shipmaster, per Mr. George Watt, 
architect; alterations, 20, Beechgrove-terrace, for 
Mr. Alexander Hall, per Messrs. Brown & Watt, archi- 
tects; outhouses, 46, Park-street, for Mr. F. 8. Mowat, 
per Messrs. Jenkins & Marr, architects; addition to 
garage, 367, King-street, for Messrs. Mutch & Farqu- 
harson, per Mr. William e€; garage, 71, Fountainhall- 
road, for Mr. Charles D. Peterkin; fish kiln, South 
Esplanade (West), for Mr. James Fraser, per Mr. George 
Watt, architect; factory, off Hardgate, for Mr. 
William Thomson, per Mr. A. H. L. MacKinnon, 
architect ; factory, Crimon-place, for Mr.David Knight, 
per Mr. George Watt, architect; garage, Dunbar- 
street, for Miss Pirie, 74, Don-street, per Messrs. 
Williamson & Bell, architects. —The Burgh Engineer 
has been authorised to improve the channel of the 
Denburn, at a cost of £450. 


ABERTILLERY.—The Education Committee has 
decided to erect a new infants’ school at »1x Bells, 
and plans and estimates are now being considered by 
the d of Education, 

BaRGOED.—The Gellygar U.D.C. has recetveu 
deputation of Bargoed officials with reference to pro- 
posal to lay park with proceeds of Miners’ Welfare 
Fund contribution, estimated to realise £15,000 to 
£20,000, It was decided to have plans of scheme 
prepared at once, so that grant may be obtained in 
March (current), to proceed with scheme immediately . 

Barky.—Registration will shortly be made of a new 
company, comprising Cardiff and district’ shipowners 
and coal factors, for the erection of a large cement 
works at Aberthaw. and plant estimated to 
cost some £100,000 are stated to be in consideration. 

BeLFasT.—Mission Hall in Brown-square, in con- 
nection with St. Stephen’s Church; architect, Mr. 
George Watson, Comber ; alteration of the Irish News 

emises in Donegall-street, architect, Mr. W. J. 

mvery; large store in Ravenhill-avenue, for Mr. 
William Orchard, architect, Mr. Robert Lynn; addi- 
tions to the premises of Messrs. McRoberts & Armstrong, 
Lower Windsor-avenue ; 20 dwelling-houses in a new 
street, for the Belfast Building Society, Ltd.; archi- 
tects, Messrs. F. & J. McArdle; shop and house in 
Templemore-street, for Mr. Hugh McElvaney ; archi- 
tects, the Messrs. McArdle ; two houses in Salisbury- 
gardens, for Mr. George Mercer ; two detached houses, 
with motor garages, on the Old Cavehill-road, for Mr. 

illiam McKay, architects, Messrs. Taggart & Silk; 
for the conversion of offices and stores in Donegall- 
place into café premises, for Sir Crawford McCullagh ; 
architect, Mr. S. Stevenson ; store, &c., in Middlepath- 
street, for Messrs. John Rogers & Co.; architects, 
Messrs, Munce & Kennedy ; four houses on Bloomfield- 
toad, for Mr. Joseph McMaster, architect, Mr. Hugh 
Gault; two houses with motor garages on Lansdowne- 
toad, for Mr. ‘. McKee; architects, Messrs. Hobart & 
Heron; bungalow on Kensington-road, for Messrs. W. 
& J. Robinson, architect, Mr. McAlery ; additions to 
houses in Matilda-street, for the Incorporated Cripples’ 
Institute; architects, Messrs. Munce & Kennedy ; 
motor garage and stables in new street off Beersbridge- 
ne for Messrs. W. & E. J. Garrett ; architect, Mr. 

omas Houston; additions to Messrs. Purdy & 

d’s premises in Galway-street. 

 NGHAM.— In about a fortnight’s time, Messrs. 
ee Grant, Ltd., of King’s Norton, will begin to 
i ay houses in Brandwood End-lane, King’s 
= on - These willbe the first, built by private enter- 
p 4 ao staee tifé war. 

. 0OL.—L’he Building Act Commit 
tae following plans at its last sitting ; EB. | % = 
; mad eer ove : B. Johnson, four houses, Nelson- 
fielder orbreck ; Walmsiey & Co., bungalow, Chad- 
mae H. 3. Whiteside, two houses, Burlington- 

a England & Sons, eight houses, Norwood- 
pee, Ao igr mol J. Gregson, two houses, Manor-road ; 

+ DOW! Ba five houses, Rothsay-road: F. Boden, two 
Seventh. ournemouth-road ; H. J. Thomas, one house, 

t Spenne ; i. H. Vickers, two houses, Newton- 
South’ Sho; (tawshaw, two houses, Queen’s-road, 
lav ore; ‘VY. Smith, house, Watson’s-lane: W 
type co» Ltd., 37 houses type “A,” and 59 houses 
meee b Stephen’s-avenue, Whitegate-drive ; 

re Emery, two houses, Bournemouth-road : 

J. Car dwell, tua} two houses, Victoria-road, Bispham ; 
three houses, Rothese” de tg ag er ; E. Chappell, 
Northumberian deere id: Whittaker, two houses, 
Palatine-road : enue; W. & A. German, house, 
toad; G. Slater % Holt, four houses, Layton Hall- 
Bros. four hes Un houses, Bispham-road ; Abson 
‘es, Worsley-avenue ; H. Jackson, four 

six homeen r‘ ~avenue, Watson’s-lane ; J. Garside, 

OU, Quees, \yalburga 8-road; A. A. Sandford, two 
Cookson, ‘nine howe ctia-toad and Leven’s-grove; M. 
J. W. Selby jon Lytham-road and Severn-road ; 
D. Chadwick, ond houses, Alexandra-road, Bispham ; 
bans’; Rouse, Bioomicld-roaa ; “Gr Fe Boros, sews 
houses ge x ; G. F. Boyce, seven 

’ Mountpelicr-avenue, North Shore; J. W. 


———. 
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Clarkson, 21 houses, Mayfield-avenue; G. H. Walker, 
two houses, Layton-avenue; J. Maden, house, St. 
Stephen’s-avenue. 

BRIDGEND.—Plans passed by U.D.C, : New premises, 
‘Volton-street, for Mr. W. H. John, Bridgend; new 

ge and stores, for Messrs. Watson & Harroden, 
ridgend. 

CoLwyN Bay.—The U.D.C. has approved plans for 
the proposed opera house, restaurant and ball-room 
in Greenfield-road, and of eleven new private houses. 

DARLINGTON.—At a meeting of the Streets Com- 
mittee a plan was presented for the rebuilding of the 
York City Bank, the result of which will be to enable 
the street to be widened and the awkward corner 
improved. Plans were also considered for the erection 
of five dwelling-houses. 

DooKING.—Mr. A. Worrell, architect, Hunstanton, 
has been appointed as architect in connection with 
the conversion of the Central block of the old workhouse 
into houses, 

EDINBURGH.—At the Dean of Guild Court warrant 
was ee to Mr. J. K. Smith to erect a bakery and 
buildings at Hawkhill, Edinburgh. Three warrants 
were granted for the erection of bungalow houses— 
two for villas and one for a cottage in various r] 
of the city. The erection of a motor garage at Trinity 
and workshops in Gayfield-square was also sanctioned. 

GELLYGAER.—The U.D.C. been requested by the 
Surveyor to expedite permission by the Electricity 
Commissioners for erection of two sub-power stations at 
Ystradmynach and Hengoed.——The U.D.C. has 
granted permission to the Taff Merthyr Colliery Co. 
to link by underground cable Bedlinog to Bargoed 
Power Station The Ministry of Health has advised 
the Council to expedite submission of plans for twenty 
new houses at Bargoed. 

Giascow.—The following li were passed at 
the last sitting of the Dean of Guild Court: Glasgow 
Corporation (Housing Dept.)—To erect dwelling-houses 
and construct streets and sewers in London-road. 
There will be 352 dwellings of two and three apartments. 
Glasgow Educational Authority—To erect a new school 
in St. James’s-road. The cost is estimated at £25,000. 
Macfarlane, Lang & Co., Ltd.—To make additions at 
Clydeford-drive Mackinfauld, Tollcross; these exten- 
sions of the biscuit factory represent an outlay of 
£50,000. Glasgow Corporation (Baths and Wash- 
houses Dept.)—To erect public baths and wash-houses 
at George-street, Whiteinch ; the buildings are expected 
to cost £50,000. Robert 8. Gilmour—To erect three 
dwelling-houses in Kilmarnock-road, at Tarbolton- 
road, Newlands. Lipton, Ltd.—To make an addition 
at Lancefield-street. William Blackadder—To erect a 
workshop at Titwood-road, Shawlands. James Temple- 
ton & Co., carpet manufacturers—To makealterationsto 
premises at John-street, Bridgeton; C. Wishart, Hall 
& Co., oil merchants—To erect workshop and stores at 
Ure-street, Govan. William M*‘Lachlan & Co.— 
Additions at Logan-street and Bulboa-street. John 
Adam & Co., builders—To erect twelve terrace houses 
at Merrylee-road, Broombhill-road, and Glasserton- 
road, Cathcart. Renucci Bros., Ltd.—To erect a 
bakery at Bardowie-street, Possilpark. Glasgow 
Corporation (Electricity Dept.)—To construct a water 
intake at Dalmarnock Electricity Power Station. 
John Caldwell, builder—To erect twelve terrace houses 
at Auldhouse-road. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—Plans passed by T.C.: Resi- 
dence, Poplar-avenue, Gorleston, for Mr. W. P. Carrier ; 
bungalow, Colomb-road, Gorleston, Mr. 8. Mayes; 
bakery, North Quay Mr. W. Purdy ; boiler house, 
North Quay, Messrs. Wenn, Ltd. ; stone house, Beach- 
road, Gorleston, Mr. E. Hill; addition to restaurant, 
Market-road, Mr. A. J. Sproule. 

HALSTEAD.—The Board of Guardians has passed 
plans for the erection of a new board room and offices ; 
and Mr. Edward W. Coldwell, of Messrs. Coldwell & 
Courtauld, London, has been appointed as architect. 

HAVERFORDWEST.—The Improvement Association 
and the Council are considering the acquisition and 
lay-out as a recreation ground of Bridge Meadow, 
toward which an offer of £1,000 toward cost has been 
received from Mr. 8. J. Rees. 

HENDON.—Plans passed by U.D.C.: Bungalow, 
Decoy-avenue, J. C. Webb & Son; house, Turner’s- 
drive, Mr. J. C. 8. Soutar; additions and alterations, 
5, Golders Green-road, Mr. H. Appenrodt ; four houses, 
Woodcroft-avenue, F. Parvin, Ltd.; house, Park- 
drive, King, Freeman & Co.; two houses, Sylvan- 
avenue, Mr. T. Waple; house, Turner’s-close, T. J. 
Lovell & Son; 14 houses, Green-lane, Mr. B. Ham- 
mond; eight houses, Hodford-road, Mr. C. W. B. 
Simmonds; house, Newcombe-park, Mr. A. J. Hill; 
two houses, Dunstan-close, Mr. W. C. Gibson; house, 
Constable-close, Mr. J. J. Lovell; house, Wildwood- 
toad, Mr. J. N. Turnbull; four houses, Northway, Mr. 
D. Draisey ; five houses, Finchley-lane, Mr. A. Cook ; 
two houses, Meadway, and one house at Constable- 
close, Mr. W. S. Gibson ; house, Constable-close, Baillie, 
Scott & Beresford ; two houses, Turner’s-drive, Welsh 
& Hollis; three terrace houses, Woodland-way, Mr. 
A. J. Cowling; two houses, Sinclair-grove, Mr. W. 
Rawlins; detached bungalows, Tretawn-park, Mr. 
T. D. Peace; 10 terrace houses, Hill View-gardens, 
Finchley-lane, Mr. W. Hollis; 55 terrace houses, Park- 
road, Mr. E. L. Saunders ; three shops, with flats over, 
Broadway, Mill-hill, Morris & Son; two_ houses, 
Bittacy-hill, Mr. G. Warren; house, Finchley-road, 
Mr. H. Burton; eight terrace houses, Llanvanor-road, 
Mr. E. Owers ; house, Millway, Whiffin & 5 
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IpswtoH.—The Treasury has agreed to advance 
£125,000 to the Dock Commissioners for improvements 
to the docks and cottages. 

LIVERPOOL.—Plans passed{by City Council: 31, 
Ashton-street, J. Fallen, garage; St. Mary’s-road, 
Garston, R. H. Green, lock-up shop ; 24, Sedley-street, 
Mr. Wilson, bathroom; 46, Devonshire-road, G. H. 
Edwards & Co., conversion’of house to flats; Stewart- 
avenue, Griffiths, Son & Cromwell, Ltd., two houses ; 
Menlove-gardens, J. W. Jones, house and garage ; 
Queen’s-drive, J. W. Jones, house and garage; Arrad- 
street, J. 8. Musker, workshop and store ; 110, Princes- 
road, H. H. Hughes, house to flats; 28, Bold-street, 
England & Sons, alterations ; 17, Brunswick-road, 
John Irwin, Sons & Co., Ltd., alterations; Prescot- 
road, Anglo-American Oil Co., spirit service store ; 
Cherry-lane, J. A. Arnold & Co., confectionery works ; 
68, Moss-lane, Thos. Spencer, addition; 112, Allerton- 
road, Harry Hall, conversion stable to garage ; 7, 
Ashfield-road, R. R. Turnbull, garage; 51, Bold- 
street, F. B. Brown, Ltd., alterations; Townsend- 
lane, Griffiths, Sons & Cromwell, eight houses with 
shops; 15, Rawlins-street, R. Curd, garage; Priory- 
road, Mr. Wright, three houses, lock-up shops and 
garages ; Montclair-drive, Thomas Jones, two houses 
and garages; 27, Dale-street, Fraser & Ainley, office ; 
Swiss-road, A. T. Ellison, alterations and additions 
for garage; Wavertree Nook-road, N. A. Berry, 
house with shop; St. Anne’s-road, Mrs. Edgar Storey, 
minor alterations ; Aigburth-drive, Miss Moss, garage ; 
Long-lane, W. P. Hartley, Ltd., loading shed; Fair- 
field-street, Watch Committee, Police club-house ; 
92, Ashton-place, J. Highlin, garage; 15, Paradise- 
street, R. & R. H. Radcliffe, alterations; Hornby- 
street, Fairrie & Co., garages; Vale-road, Woolton, 
Langford & Thomas, bungalow; 95, Oswald-street, 
E. Bellington & Son, cattle food factory ; Park-place, 
Roberts & Appleton, conversion of old chapel to 

ublic hall; Belvoir-road, Mersey Building Co., Ltd., 
ouse. 

LonpoN.—The Metropolitan Water Board proposes 
to carry out further waterworks extensions, estimated 
to cost £1,434,000. The work include (1) Main from 
Kempton to Horsendon Hill reservoir with mains there- 
from to Ealing, Willesden, Cricklewood, and Shoot-up 
Hill; (2) pumping machinery and buildings therefor ; 
(3) a covered service reservoir at Horsendon Hill; and 
(4) conduit from the Littleton reservoir to Kempton 
and Hampton. 

LONDON (BERMONDSEY).—Plans passed by B.C. 
Open-air swimming bath and drainage, Southwark- 
park, for J. Garrett & Son; drainage, Peek, Frean & 
Co., Keeton’s-road, for E. Yewen. 

LONDON (LEWISHAM).—Plans passed by B.C.: 
W. Oughton & Son, redrain 67, 69, 71 and 73, Brownhill- 
road; C. Cutler & Sons, two houses, Winn-road ; office, 
Bell Green, for J. Terrace; garage, Station Buildings, 
Catford, for F. Robbins; four houses, Winn-road, 
for C. Cutler & Sons ; house, Winn-road, for T. Farrow : 
house, Thorpewood-avenue, for Briggs & Westwood ; 
house, Winn-road, for 8. J. Judd; 8 houses, Manor 
Park, for W. F. Ball & Sons. 

LONDON (PADDINGTON).—Buildings, on the “ Lodge ”’ 
site, Bayswater, for Mr. Herbert Shepherd. 

LONDON (POPLAR).—The L.C.C. has sanctioned the 
borrowing of £9,907 by the B.C. for paving works. 

LONDON (WANDSWORTH).—Plans passedyby B.C. : 
Messrs. R. Haslam & Son, bungalow and garage, 
Mount Ephraim-lane, Streatham; Mr. G. W. Beattie, 
(i) shops, Upper Richmond-road, Putney, (ii) shops, 
377 and 379, Upper Richmond-road; Messrs. Swain 
& Seiley, four houses, Topsham-road, Tooting, (ii) 56 
houses, Lynwood-road, eight houses in Ravenfield-road, 
18 houses in Blakenham-road, and 81 houses in Hill- 
brook-road, Balham and Tooting ; Mr. L. H. Shattock, 
house, 125, Howard’s-lane, Putney ; Chapple & Utting, 
eight houses, Woodbourne-avenue, Streatham; Mr. 
F. C. Mosden, factory _—— Putney-vale, Putney; 
Holloway Bros. (London), Ltd., six houses, Frewin- 
road, Springfield. 

LONDON (WESTMINSTER).—The Café Royal, Regent- 
street, is to be rebuilt. 

MaESTEG.—Special public meetings having sanc- 
tioned the undertaking, the U.D.C. will embark on 
scheme for erecting two transformer stations at an 
— of £12,000, one at Maesteg and one at Caerau, 
for distribution of bulk power supply to be obtained 
from coal company. 

MaRcH.—Plans passed by U.D.C.: Bungalow, Dart- 
ford-road, for Mrs. Elliott; bungalow, West-End, for 
Mr. W. Cornwall; bungalow, Silver-street, for Mr. C. 
Band; house, Badgerey-road, for Mr. J. Cornwall; 
bungalow, Mr. J. C. Wyer; bungalow, Deerfield-road, 
for Mr. J. T. Fowler; cottages, Norwood Estate, for 
Mr. W. Fovargue; house, Norwood Estate, for Mr. 
G. L. Hammond; house, Norwood-avenue, for Mr. 
J. Eggitt ; house, Norwood Estate, for Mr. F. Emery ; 
cottage, Creek-road, for Mr. J. Setchell. 

MAXWELLTOWN.—Plans passed by T.C.: Garage, 
New Abbey-road, for Mr. J. Little ; house, Albert-road, 
for Mr. Moir; house, Albert-road, for Miss 8. J. 
M‘Kerrow ; houses, Albert-road, for Messrs, A. Steel «& 
Son; hall, for United Free Church. 

NEWPORT (MON).—The Newport Athletic Club is to 
make stand extensions to Rodney Parade ground, 
estimated to cost £6,500. Plans are in the course of 
preparation. 

ORTH-EASTERN RAILWAY CO.—Amongst the works 
in hand or projected by the company are : King’s Cross. 
—A new locomotive yard and additional platforms 
to deal with the rapidly increasing traffic from and to 
suburban stations; widenings of the main North line 
between Fletton Junction and Peterborough, and also 
near Huntingdon; new branch railways from Colster- 
worth to Sproxton, near Grantham, and from the main 
line near Retford ; Grimsby—treconstruction of a further 
portion of the fish market ; New Holland—renewal of 
the pier on the south side of the Humber estuary ; 
Hull—improvements in accommodation for fish traffic ; 
Darlington—new wagon works at Faverdale, and 
cottage building programme; The Hartlepools— 
additional sidi and improved appliances for coal 
traffic; Sunderland—additional siaings and enlarge- 
ment of the marshailing yard for coal traffic; Tyne 
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Dock—new cranes and turntable, and renewal of 
entrances to dock; Newcastle—Electric car sheds at 
South Gosforth ; Edinburgh—alterations in signalling 
at Waverley station. 

NORTHUMBERLAND.—The Education Committee have 
decided to secure a siteat Lynmouth for the erection 
of a school to accommodate 400 children ; and a site at 
Linton for a school for 300 children. 

NUNEATON.—Plans passed by T.C.* Bungalow, 
Attleborough quarry, Lutterworth-road, T. Smith «& 
Sons; timber framed bungalow, Ansley-road, Aston 
Timber & Portable Building Co. ; nine houses, Norman- 
avenue, Hope & Aldridge; house, College-street, Mr. 
J. W. James; eight houses, junction Harefield-road 
and New-street, Mr. W. R. Harris; bungalow, Ansley- 
road, Mr. 8. Poultney. 

OYSTERMOUTH.—The Charity Commissioners, in 
consideration of not less than £750 being spent in 
building construction, have granted a building-under- 
lease right to the Governors of Glyn Vivian Rest Home 
for Blind Persons at Oystermouth. The solicitors who 
have charge of lease grant are Messrs. Strick & Paling- 
ham, Swansea. 

PANTEG.—The Ministry of Transport has approved 
of the U.D.C. constructing a new road from Panteg to 
Griffithstown, and will make grant of 50 per cent. 
of cost. 

PEEBLES.—The T.C. has decided to build two blocks 
of houses in George-place. 

PEMBROKE.—The Town Council Highways Com- 
mittee has received notification of grant toward three 
highway improvement schemes : (1) Lower Lamphrey- 
road improvement ; (2) Monkton-road improvement ; 
and (3) Pembroke-road repairs; and has decided to 
undertake the work.——The Clerk has reported to the 
‘Town Councilthat several oil companies project erecting 
works in the vicinity. One firm will spend from 
£50,000 to £60,000 in works erection alone. Particulars 
will be supplied later. 

PENYBONT.—The Council has called for plans and 
estimates for a new bridge erection at Caegerrig, 
Heolyewr.——The Council has passed plans for 
additions and alterations to Southerndown Golf Club 
house. 

PONTARDAWE.—In connection with the lay-out of 
Godregraig Park with funds granted by the Miners’ 
Welfare Fund, the local Council has now resolved to 
erect a public hall and institute in addition; and 
Mr. C. 8. Thomas (of Messrs. Thomas & Jones, archi- 
tects, Swansea) has submitted plans for building to seat 
600, with committee, billiard, ante and reading rooms. 
The plan was adopted and work will be put in hand 
immediately site is decided upon. 

Port TALBOT.—The landowners concerned in the 
Aberavon drainage scheme, to be undertaken by the 
U.D.C., have agreed to contribute toward cost, subject 
to Council agreeing to withdraw decision to carry out 
work by direct labour; the G.W.R. Co. has promised 
grant toward building culvert in connection with 
scheme, which 1s estimated to cost £8,500, and will 
shortly be put in hand. The Town Council has been 
notified by the G.W.R. that plans are ready for the 
new central station to be erected by the railway com- 
pany at Port Talbot and that considerable work at the 
docks was to be at once put in hand by the company. 

PRESTON.—Plans passed by T.C.: T. Thompson, 
store-room, New Cattle Market Inn, Brook-street ; 
J. Miller, for Preston Farmers’ Trading Society, motor 
shed, Wharf-street ; W. Lupton, for Anglo-American 
Oil Co., Ltd., office, Christian-road ; H. Heaton, for 
B. Carter, three houses, Castleton-road and Bullfinch- 
street; T. Blackburn & Sons, Ltd., garage, office and 
store, West View; A. J. T. Ellison, for H. Melling, 
house, Garstang-road ; I. Howorth, for William Collin- 
son, garage, Windsor-avenue ; F. Howorth, for William 
Collinson house, Windsor-avenue ; M. Myers, for H. 
Parker, alterations, 67, Friargate ; Garlick & Sykes, for 
J. Clarkson, additions, Powis-road; J. H. & W. C. 
Mangan, for Mrs, Margerison, additions, 31, West-cliff ; 
J. Swarbrick, garage, 159, Waterloo-road ; J -H. & W.C. 
Mangan, for J. Watson, alterations, Victoria & Station 
Hotel, Fishergate; KE. J. Andrew, for G. Moorcroft, 
four houses and shops, Arterial-road. 

RuonppA.—The U.D.C. has instructed the Surveyor 
to secure tenders for supply of steel supports to be 
used at Tylorstown Bridge.——The U.D.C. has decided 
to carry out work of lengthening and strengthening 
stone river wall at Trehafod. 

Rrron.—Plan passed by T.C.: Extension of White 
Horse Hotel, North-street, for Messrs. Warwick & Co. 

ROCHDALE.—Plans passed by T.C.: Davey, Kenyon 
& Co., Ltd., extension of Keir House, Mellor-street ; 
Saml. Heap & Son, Ltd., dyers’ office, Caldershaw Mill ; 
Rochdale Co-operative Manufacturing Society, Ltd., 
new roof for weaving shed, Mitchell Hey Mills; Geo. E. 
Mitchell, motor garage, Manchester-road; D. Shaw, 
addition to house, &c., Fern Bank, Barclyde-street ; 
J. Grimshaw, Ltd., alterations at ‘‘ The Harrows ” 
public house, Bolton-road ; J. Ross, alterations to lock- 
u ap, 88, Ashfield-road ; Dykes & Rouse, structural 
alterations, 2, Silk-street and 443 & 445, Manchester- 
road; A. L. White, garage, Mills-street. 

ROTHERHAM.—The War Memorial Committee has 
decided to go forward with the remaining part of the 
war memorial scheme, namely, the erection of an out- 
patients’ department and casualty ward in connection 
with the Rotherham Hospital, which was originally 
estimated to cost £20,000, 

RytTON.—The workmen of Emma Colliery, Ryton, 
have decided to erect a commodious public hall and 
lodge rooms near Emmaville to perpetuate the memory 
of the seventy-three men and lads of the district who 

fell in the war. The site has beem granted by the 
Stella Coal Co. Messrs. W. Dixon & Son, of Newcastle, 
are the architects. 

ScaRBOROUGH.—The Ministry of Transport has agreed 
to make a grant of £3,805 towards the cost of the new 
road from Columbus Ravine, by Wilson’s Wood, 
to Dean-road, Scarborough. The trustess of the 
Walmsley estate contribute £5,000, and the net cost 
to the Corporation of an improvement which will 
add another beauty spot to Scarborough is £5,025,—— 
Plans passed by 1T.C.: Four cottages, for the North- 
Eastern Railway Comyany, in Seamer-road; house 
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off Filey-road, for Mr. A. Shaw; detached house and 


lodge, in Stepney-road, for Mr. J. W. Chafer; house, in: - 


Columbus-ravine, for Mr. H. Day. 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—Plans passed by T.C.: House, 
Inverness-avenue, for Carrington &. Coal; additions, 
Holyrood-drive, for Mrs. Patey ; house, Harley-street, 
for W. J. Robinson; drainage, ‘‘ Glenallan,” St. Cle- 
ment’s-drive, for C. Hibble; two bungalows, 
Esplanade-gardens, for G. W. Eves; six houses, East- 
wood-lane, for Burrill Bros. ; bungalow, Fairfax-drive, 
for C. J. How; drainage, Elm-road, for trustees of 
Peculiar People’s Chapel; bungalow, Honiton-road, 
for W. Jacobs; drainage, ‘ Brighter Dawn,” Tanker- 
ville-drive, for Mrs. F. Boulter; drainage, ‘‘ Tower 
Bungalow,” Tankerville-drive, for R. Phillips; two 
houses, Southbourne-grove, for A. Bint; two houses 
and garage, Woodfield Park-drive, for J. O. & H. 
Matthews ; two houses, Crowstone-road, for Wheeler & 
Houlding; bungalow, Esplanade-garden, for G. 
Eves; house and shop, London-road, for J. Quinn ; 
drainage, “‘ Kempens,” Tankerville-drive, for E. Van 
Kempen: eight houses, Park-lane, for G. W. Potter ; 
two houses, Cheltenham-drive, for F. J. Gregory ; 
two bungalows, Grange Park-drive, for H. Smith Bros. ; 
drainage, ‘ Kinsale,” Tankerville-drive, for L. C. 
Noyce; house, Westbourne-grove, for S. E. Francis ; 
one house, shop and garage, Westborough-road, for 
’. J. How; bungalow, Colman’s-avenue, for A. 
Greenwood ; drainage, ‘‘ Haselmere,” St. Clement’s- 
drive, for T. Hodge; alterations, 17, Eastern Esplan- 
ade, for L. Jaquest ; five houses and shops, London- 
road, for J.C. Warren ; new galleries, &c., Milton-road, 
for Trustees and Building Committee of Avenue Baptist 
Church; garage, Southborough-drive, for A. ; 
Born & Co.; bungalow, Nelson-road, for H. Lummis ; 
garage, Oakleigh Park-drive, for W. L. Head; garage, 
Boston-avenue, for E. Davey; store, G.E.R. Goods- 
vard, for St. Ann’s Manufacturing Co., Ltd. ; bungalow, 
Acacia-drive, for A. Peachey & Co., Ltd.; house and 
shop, Fairfax-drive, for F. F. Ramuz; house, shop and 
workshop, Glendale-gardens, for J. R. Marshall; house 
and shop, Fairfax-drive, for H. Cook; four houses, 
Shaftesbury-avenue, for W. Page; bungalow, 
Trinity-road, for W. Barker ; house, Grand-parade, for 
W. H. Jenn; conversion of house into shop, 871, 
London-road, for T. Willerson; house, St. George’s 
Park-avenue, for A. G. Stone; four houses, Hershell- 
road, for N. Morris; additions, 1, Southchurch-road, 
for C. H. J. Talmage; alterations and additions, 111, 
Eastern Esplanade, for J. Mead; house, Eaton-road, 
for Mrs. L. E. Edwards ; newroads, &c., Garden Estate, 
for K. F. Selby ; house, one flat and two shops, London- 
road, for W. J. Head; alterations and additions, 
** Cliff Hotel,” Hamlet-road, for Ind, Coope & Co., Ltd. ; 
garage, Western-road, for 8. F. Johnson; alterations, 
Westleigh-avenue, for J. R. Marshall; two houses, 
Fairfax-drive, for G. E. Wells; alterations and addi- 
tions, “‘ Cricketers’ Inn,’’ London road, for Mrs. K. 
White; house and shop, Westborough-road, for F. F. 
Ramuz; two houses, Bournemouth Park-road, for 
J. Brace; two bungalows, Crescent-road, for H. 
Twitchett & Co.; bungalow, Southsea-avenue, for G. 
Harrison; two bungalows, Rochford-road, for G. 
Cattell; four houses, Woodfield-gardens, for J. J 
Blanch ; two bungalows, Station-road, for G. Wood ; 
three houses, Lord Roberts’—avenue, for Wiltshire « 
Bass; bungalow, Madeira-avenue, for G. Sleap; 
two houses, Fernleigh-drive, for Sampson & Elsom ; 
house, Galton-road, for A. G. Riley; two houses, 
Fairview-gardens, for O. J. Brush ; bungalow, Chelten- 
ham-drive, for Moule & Langdon; additions, 3, Cots- 
wold-road, for Mrs. A. Freeborn; bungalow, Recrea- 
tion-avenue, for W. Goodhew ; two bungalows, Nelson- 
road, for H. Lummis ; store, London-road, for J. Quinn ; 
house, Hadleigh-road, for E. N. Barry ; garage, ‘‘ War- 
den,” Westleigh-avenue, for Miss Durrant; house, 
Shakespeare-drive, for H. Roberts; house, West- 
borough-road, for R. Ward; garage, Beedell-avenue, 
for A. Rogers; garage, Tyrone-road, for T. Wood; 
two houses, Dundonald-drive, for Keatinge & Knight ; 
house, King’s-road, for W. West; two houses, 
Rochester-drive, for H. Taylor: four bungalows, 
Tankerville-drive, for Mrs. F. A. Hewitt; bungalow, 
York-road, for G. Lock; garage, Chalkwell-avenue, 
for P. H. Evans; additions, “ Verdun,’’ Shanklin- 
drive, for H. Hurbert; house, Warrior-square, for 
Mrs. Turff; house, Imperial-avenue, for F. Glenny ; 
house, Imperial-avenue, for E. H. Drummond ;_ house, 
Lord Roberts’-avenue, for E. Rush: three houses, 
Lansdowne-avenue, for Mrs. J. M. Edmunds; bunga- 
low, Glenbervie-drive, for P. W. Goddard ; two houses, 
Christchurch-road, for J. Simpson & Son; bungalow, 
Bonchurch-avenue, for F. Salter; four houses, Kings- 
wood-chase, for J. Wood; store, London-road, for 
G. W. Eves; house and workshop, Westborough-road 
for F. M. Holman; three bungalows, Barnstaple-close’ 
for F. W. Goldsworthy ; house and garage, Western 
Esplanade, for R. T. Howard; garage, Southchurch- 
road, for J. C. Flaxman & Sons, Ltd.; alterations, 
41 and 42, Marine-parade, Southend-on-Sea, for L. 
Greenwood; bungalow, Lymington-avenue, for J. H. 
C. Taylor; additions and alterations to garage, 12, 
Station-road, Leigh, for E. C. Deeth; two houses, 
Fairfax-drive, for E. Davey; alterations, Ivy House 
Hotel, Marine-parade, for A. G. Pratt ; alterations and 
additions, Southchurch-road, for St. Ann’s Manufac- 
turing Co., Ltd.; house, Glenbervie-drive, for A. 
Bedford ;. alterations, London-road, for T. J. Dennis ; 
garage, Westborough-road, for Raynor; three 
houses, Westcliff Park-drive, for Holmes, Oxenham «& 
Sorensen; house, shop, dairy and stable, Glendale- 
gardens, for H. E. Johnson; house, Southborough- 
drive, for A. W. Spencer; conversion of house into 
shop, 857, London-road, for F. F. Ramuz;_ house, 
Christchurch-road, for W. Steele; bungalow, Western- 
road, for F. W. Goldsworthy ; alterations and addi- 
tions, Burges-road, for C. Matthews ; house and shop, 
Sutton-road, for Howard Bros.; bungalow, North- 
avenue, for E. Taylor; six houses, Cheltenham-road, 
for Thorby Bros. ; house, Seymour-road, for J. Morde- 
cai; six flats, Fleetwood-avenue, for W. E. Wood- 
bridge ; shop and store, London-road, for F. F. Ramuz ; 
bungalow, Leigh-gardens, for Twitchett «& Higgins ; 
conversion of house into shops, North-street, Leigh, 
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for F. F. Ramuz; two houses and shops, Glendale. 
gardens, for:Mrs. Mantle; seventeen conservatories 
rschell-rogd, for Bridge & Levett. ia 

STOCKTON.—Plans passed by U.D.C.: Pair of s 
detached houses, Hartburn-lane, for Mr. J. yt 4 
and Mrs. E. Kay, Norton; bungalow, Hartburn-lane 
Mrs. H. Raine, Walter-street; house, Parliament: 
street, for Mr. G. Collyer ; house, Bishopton-road, for 
Mr.’John Spark, White House Farm. ‘ 

SWANSEA.—The 7T.C. proposes to expend ¢: 
on the improvement of the Judges’ An pal 
passed : Stores, North Hill-road, for Mr. Rd. Watkins - 
additions, Cambrian-place, for Mr. A. E. Roe; church’ 
Greenhill-street, for the Rev. W. J. Bromham: re. 
building, 30 & 31, Waterloo-street, for Messrs. z 
Bloomberg & Son; dairy, “ Heol-gerrig,” Treboeth, 
for Mr. A. Jones; bungalow, Bayswater-road, for Mr’ 
W. G. Cornick; additions, 39, St. Helen’s-road, for 
Messrs. M. Peacock & Sons; additions, Gower-road 
Killay, for Mr. W. G. Cornick ; conversion of offices into 
flats, Percy-street, for Messrs. The Weig Brick and Tile 
Co.; bungalow, Hendrefoilan-road, for Mr. D. A 
Williams ; show room, Oystermouth-road, West Cross, 
for Mr. C. Williams; three houses, Overland-road’ 
Mumbles, for Messrs. Beynon, Davies & Thomas: house’ 
West, Cross-lane, for Messrs. Beynon, Davies & Thomas. 
dressing rooms, &c., grand stand, cricket field, for the 
Swansea Cricket and Football Club; house, Gower- 
road, Killay, for Mr. W. Hoskins; bungalow, Middle- 
road, for Mr. G. Thorne; bungalow, Lady Housty 
Newton, for Mrs. De Gaspari; bakehouse and shop, 
23, Brunswick-street, for Mr. B. C. Davies; cowshed 
and stable, Caerginydd Mill, Waunarlwydd, for Mr. 
W. R. Davies; additions to bungalow, Lady 
Housty, Newton, for Mrs. T. Costa ; bungalow, Carn- 
glas-avenue, Sketty, for Messrs. Williams «& Bennett: 
additions, Castle-street, for Messrs. Style & Mantle: 
store, Neath-road, Landore, for Messrs. Mackenna, Ltd. 
additions to garage, Main-road, Mumbles, for Mr. G. R. 
Williams ; house, Middle-road, for Mrs. E. Samuel: 
two houses, Hillside-crescent, for Mr. E. J. Dann: 
house, Caswell-road, for Mrs. E. Rayner; additions 
48, rket-street, Morriston, for Mr. J. A. James: 
house, Slade-road, Newton, for Mr. P. Brown; two 
houses, Overland-road, Mumbles, for Mr. P. F. Hope; 
reconstruction of 46, Orchard-street, for Mr, Rd. 
Lewis; alterations, ‘‘ King’s Arms” Hotel, High- 
street, for Messrs. Truman, Hanbury & Buxton, Ltd. ; 
bungalow, Bryn-road, Gendros, for Mr. C. Halfpenny ; 
additions to workshop, Blackpill, for Messrs. D. 
Lloyd & Son. 

TAUNTON.—The Governors of the Taunton and 
Somerset Hospital have decided on a £25,000 extension 
scheme. 

THIRSK.~—Mr. R. C, Cox, Ministry of Health Inspec- 
tor, has held an inquiry respecting the R.D.C.’s appli- 
cation to borrow £5,200 for a scheme to supply Dalton 
and Topcliffe parishes with water from a bore-hole 
north of the latter village. 

TREGARON.—The District Council has resolved to 
construct a new road to serve the Ystrad district, and 
a bridge construction on this road will be considered. 

TYNEMOUTH.—Plans passed by T.C.: Bakery and 
stables, Preston, by Mr. J. W. Corking, for Messrs. 
Hunters, The Bakers, Ltd.; garage, 8, Marden-terrace, 
Cullercoats, for H. Taylor; shop front, &«., 22, Nile- 
street, by Messrs. Dixon & Bell, for J. i. Hogg, Esq. ; 
semi-detached villas, King Edward-road, by Mr. J. R. 
Wallace, for Mr. F. Hewitt; motor shed, Percy Park- 
road, Tynemouth, by Mr. A. Reavley, for Mr. L. 
Hoad; semi-detached villas, Kenner’s Dene estate, 
Tynemouth, by Mr. C. P. Sherwin, for Messrs. Wilson & 
Sherwin; motor house, Preston Park, by Mr. J. R. 
Wallace, for Mr. J. Freeth. 

WEST BRIDGFORD.—Mr. M. K. North, an inspector 
under the Ministry of Health, has held an inquiry 
into the U.D.C.’s application for sanction to borrow 
£14,700 for the purchase of Bridgford Hall estate, for 
the purpose of a recreation ground, public offices, and 
housing accommodation for the staff, public library, 
isolation hospital, and the construction of a new 
road. 

WHITLEY Bay.—Rebuilding of Empire Picture 
Theatre. 

WILLESDEN.—Plans passed by U.D.C.: Factory, 
Acton-lane, Harlesden, by Mr. G. A. Sexton, for Mr. 
A. J. Easton; motor garage, 143, Brondesbury-park, 
Brondesbury, by Mr. Paul Badcock, for Mr. A. B. 
Street ; house, 82, Hillside, Stonebridge, by Messrs, 
J. & H. W. Cash, for Mr. G. Hearsum; motor garage 
133, Chatsworth-road, Cricklewood, by Messrs. How’ 
ling & Son, for Mr. H. Blairman ; alterations, Alumi- 
nium Foil Works, Bridge-road, Willesden, by Mr. E. A- 
Shaw, for the Therapeutic Food Co., Ltd. ; transformer 
house, Dollis Hill-lane, Cricklewood, by Mr. F. Wilkin- 
son, for the Willesden District Council; six dwelling 
houses, Chatsworth-road, Cricklewood, for Mr. C. W. B. 
Simmonds; eight semi-detached dwelling-houses, 
North-way, Neasden, for Mr. A. R. Willats ; seven lock- 
garages, Kilburn-lane, Kilburn, by Mr. James Mundell, 
for Mr. A. Adams; outbuilding, 53, Craven Park-road, 
Harlesden, by Mr. E. D. Peters, for Mr. W. Cawthorne; 
bottle and crate store and coal store, Cricklew 
Hotel, Edgware-road, by Messrs. W. Bradford & Sons, 
for the Cannon Brewery Co., Ltd.; seven dwelling 
houses, Wrottesley-road, Harlesden, by Messrs. Done, 
Hunter & Co., for Mr. E. Drown; shop, 514, Hillside 
Stonebridge, by Mr. J. Hodges, for Messrs. Eastmans, 


Ltd. : 

YSTRADGYNLAIS.—The U.D.C. has been promised 
grants for sewerage scheme, and will now undertake 
the work. The reconstruction of Colbreu and other 
roads are also to be undertaken. 


FIRES. 


DUNFERMLINE.—As a result of a fire da 
mated at £75,000, has been done and several s 
workrooms belonging to the Dunfermline Co-ope 
Society destroyed. 

WESTMINSTER.—Lady Tredegar’s five-storied house 
at 48, Grosvenor-street has been wrecked by fire. 
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BRICKS, &c, 
Per 1,000 Alongside, in River Thames 


up to London Bridge. £ 8s. 4d, 

Best Stocks ......... LE OO ek 

Second Hard Stocks ........a0c.sseo-. 817 0 
Per 1000. Delivered at London Goods Stations. 

Flettons, at c« ¢ ead 
King’s Cross 215 0 Best Blue 

Do. grooved for Pressed Staffs, 911 6 
plaster...... 217 0 Do. Bullnose .. 10 1 6 

Do. Bullnose .. 310 O ®Bjue Wire Cuts 711 6 

Best Stourbridge Fire bricks :— 

mm... » oe 8g - «<8 8® 

GLAZED BRIGKS— 

Best White, D’ble Str’tch’ra 3010 0 
Ivory, and D’ble Headers 2710 0 
Salt Glazed One Side and 
Stretchers .. 22 0 O two Ends .. 31 10 0 

Headers....... 2110 0 ‘Two Sides and 

Quoina, Bull- one End.... 3210 0 
nose and 4¢in. Splays and 
ee 2810 0 Squints..... 30 0 0 
Second Quality, £1 per 1,000 less than best. Cream 

and buff, £2 extra over white. Other colours, Hatd 

Glaze, £5 10s. extra over white. 

s. d 

Thames Ballast ........ 13 6 per yard, 

| Peeereetegets 16 0 ,, ,, |delivered 

Thames Sand .......... Se. = 2 miles 

Best Washed Sand ...... 2 ae radius 

fin. Shingle for Ferro Padding- 
Concrete ..... See Te Ses « ton. 
in. 2 i mw 8 ws «@ 
in, Broken Brick .... 10 6 ,, 4, 

Sho, 


6 
Per ton delivered In London area ‘in full van louds- 


Rest Portland Cement. British 





Standard Specification Test £218 0 £3 5 8 
51 /- alongside at Vauxhall in 80-ton lots. 
Ferrocrete per ton extra on above .. .. 10 0 
POE sscsdéecsdeeseeeses we C8 
ere 513 0 
Keene’s Cement, White ........ Siti 5 8 0 
os a _ Serer 5 3 0 
Plaster, Coarse, Pink .........ccccceeee 3 00 
” “=. i aaneoe ieneee ‘ 312 6 
_» Fine 512 0 
Sirapite, Coarse 312 0 
» _ Finish 4 0 0 
Grey Stone Lime 211 3 
i EE ORE 211 3 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime. 214 0 
i eee Cle cCneoneaeeeens 17 0 0 
Granite Chippings ............... ; 112 0 


NoTE.—Sacks are charged 1s. 9d. each and credited 
Is 6d. if returned in good condition within three 


months, carr. pd. 

Stourbridge Fireclay in s’cks 37s, 6d. per ton at rl 

STONE. 

BaTn SroNE—delivered in railway trucks at 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 
South Lambeth, G.W.R.. per ft. cube...... 

Do. do. delivered in railway trucks at Nine 
Elms, L. & 8.W.R.. per ft. cube .......... 

Do. do. delivered on road wagons at Nine Elms 

MS cccccdscesepesce $000 0086 0800060 ° 

PORTLAND STONE— 

Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
average, delivered in railway trucks at 
Nine Kims, L.& 8.W.R., South Lambeth 
Station, @.W.K., and Westbourne Park, 
Paddington, G@.W.R., per ft. cube ...... 

Do. do. delivered on road wagons at above 
stations, per ft. cube.. .....-----.++ .° 

White basebed, 3d. per ft. cube extra. 


y. dpt. 


s. 4d. 
2 11 
3 2 
3 3 


4 7 
4 8 


Norn.—4d. ft. cube extra for every foot over 20 ft. 


average, and 3d. beyond 30 ft. 
YorK S1onE, BLUE—Robin Hood Quatity. 


Delivered at any Goods Station London, 8 d. 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 

ke | eR Oeore .-PerFt.Super 5 3 
§in. rubbed two sides, ditto ........ Be 5 9 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizea) ,, 2 1% 
2 in. to 2} in. sawn one side slabs 

POR IU oc cccs oo nvccsece cece - 1 53 
wee, to 2 in: GER, GID .ccccscccees. @ 1 3 
Harp Yore— 

Delivered at any Goods Station London. 
Seappled random blocks .......- Per Ft. Cube 5 6 
§ in. sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40ft. 

DEE! w5tescnaewsaneeweened Per Ft.Super 5 43 
6 in. rubbed two sides ditto .......... ts 6 0% 
4 in, sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) ,, 210 
3 in, ditto, ditto ” 2 5 
2 in. self-faced random flags ..Per Yard Super 7 11 

ARTIFICIAL STONE. 
Delivered in London Area in full van loads. ss. d. 
iis sing cee Scicassgurent per ft. cube. 7 6 
Moulded Coccccccccoece eocece ” ” 9 0 
Cills....., Ceeeeseee eeetereee ” ” 10 0 

WoOobD. 

GOOD BUILDING DEAL. 
Inches per stan. Inches. per stan. 
4 x ll .. £34 3 x 6 ccce £22 10 
4x 9 34 0 ee on Cee 
4 x 8 26 0 St aes 
sx 7 24 0 3.x 9 -- 30 0 
3 x 8 6-1-2) x-0 .... 8 ® 
8x 7 . 2210 | 3 x 4$ . 2210 
24x 7 22 10 3.x 4 -. 2210 

PLANED BOARDS. 

> 2: ao ' ei Se ee... “as to? 

PLAIN EDGE FLOORING. 

Inches per sq. Inches r sq. 
: ee ‘ $i if ponies veteed =c 
Mittnéécea . - cocececocves 8 
Eas - 2 . 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS." 


[Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by Inquiry, 


WOOD (Continued). 
TONGUED AND | MATCHINGS (BEST). 


GROOVED FLOORING. |Inches per sq. 
Inches per sq. ieieesconees maar 
eee eee eeeeee 25 ~~ eeoeeeeeeeeee 22 |- 

26 /- 


eeeeeeeeeees 


1 
if saccccccccce 82/6 


sscnscceeece OOEe 
Inches BATTENS. 8. d 


XD ccccccccccccsccccccccs 


SAWN LATHS. 


Por bundle ..cccococececccccccsccce cece 2 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. 

super, asinch ....... 020 to O 2 

# in. do. do. 0 1 6 to 0 2 
Dry Mahogany—Honduras, 
Tabasco, African, per 

ft. super, asincn .... 019 to Oo 2 

Cuba Mahogany ........ ° 038 6 to 0 4 
Teak (Rangoon, Moulmein 

or Java). perload.. .. 45 0 0 to 60 0 
American Whitewood 

planks, per ft. cube .. 014 98 to O 16 

Best Scotch Glue. per cwt. 410 0 to _— 

47 0 to 5 10 


Liquid Glue, per «wt... 
SLATES. 


2 4 per 100 ft, 


6 


co 


lst quality slates from Bangor or Portimadoc in 
truck loads delivered London area. Per 1,000 of 1,200. 





£ 8s. 4. £ s.d. 
24 by 12...... 4115 0] 18 by 10...... 23 10 0 
$2 by if ...... 3716 0 18 by 9....... 20 15 0 
fe 3415 0/16 by 10...... 1912 6 
| Sor UF. alien (eccets 15 5 O 

20 by 10...... 2810 0 

Per 1,000 
TILES, f.o.r. London. 
Best machine-made tiles from Broseley or £ 8. d. 
Staffordshire district..............-e-08 7 6 
Ditto hand-made ditto..........-. .. 612 6 
CEI co cacccncscsecessccises OSE F 
Hip and valley tiles {iene “Sore 09 6 
(per dozen) Machine made ...... 0 9 0 
© 
METALS. 

JOIsTs, GirpERS, &C., TO LONDON STATION PER ne 
zs. d. 
R. 8. Joists, cut and fitted .......... 1210 0 
Plain Compound Girders ............ 1410 0 
». Stanchions ........ 1610 0 
1910 O 


IE oo cc acdaameses 
WROUGHT IRON TUBES AND FITTINGS— 


(Discount off List for lot of not less than £7 net value 
delivered direct from Works. 2} percent. less above 
gross discounts, carriage forward if sent from 


London Stocks.) 


Tubes, Fittings. Flanges. 
eee C—— OF a 70 % 
Water.... ces. 55 % eovcrece . 65 % 65 % 
Steam ...... Lapeer , a  .couseees Oe 
Galv’d— - 

nine ee ee 574% 
Water......414% «-..+-- ,  cecwaee 514% 
Steam .. 22 0e30 Yo coccccee SD % covccese 45 % 


L.C.C. COATED SOIL PipES—London Prices ex work 


Bends, stock Branches, 


Pipe. angies. stock angles 
‘ S 8 e y . 
2 in. d. in 6fte plain os = aig 
24 pias e Anes SS ar 2S 
3 in. a ut Stn 2 oe ec 8S 
3} in. e ia oe Se 
4 in. o ot San, OR ce. OR 


RAIN- WATER PIPES, &C. Bends, stock Branches 


Pipe. angles. 
s. d 


. 


stock angles. 


> 8 . $ 8. d. 
2 in, per yd. in 6fta. plain ee ua Be 
oy ba e ~ : rf re 4 a) 
3 in. o o ee Sa tae 2 
3} in. ” eS 8} es 24 - &s 
¢in. ow » «-3 2.2 8 3 11} 
L.C.C. DRAIN PIpKs.—9 ft. lengths. London Pric 
peryd.: @im., 5/1. .. Sin, 6/8. .. 6in., 7/10, 
Per ton in London, 
[RON— Za d., £s8. d. 
Common Bars ...-.... 13 0 0 to 14 0 0 
Staffordshire Crown Bars - 
good merchant quale wee. BOs 
Sta ffor “ Marked 
DT -tncep<seosces Me 8 . 3 8 « 
Mild Steel Bars .......- mi 6¢ . 1 CO 
Steel Bars, Ferro-Concrete 
quality, basis price .. 1210 0 .. 1310 0 
Hoop Iron, basis price .. 1510 0 1610 0 
i » Gaivanised .. 29 0 0 31 0 oO 
Soft Steel Sheets, Black— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. 14410 0 ., 1510 0 
” » ” 24g. 1510 0 oe 16 10 0 
ie » vw» 26g. 1710 0 .. 1810 0 
Sheets Flat Best Soft Steel, C.R. & C.A. quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6ft. by 
oft. to3ft.to20¢g. 2010 0 ., 2110 9 
Ordinary sizes, 6ft. by 
2it. to 3ft. to 22 g. 
and 24¢@...... ——_aa 8. . Rw s 
Ordinary sizes, 6ft. by 
ft. to 3ft. to 26g... 2310 0 = 2510 uv 
Flat and Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 
oft. 20g. ........ 2000 ., 200 
Ordinary sizes, 6ft. to 
oft. 22¢,and24g. 2010 0 ., 2110 9 
Ordinary sizes, 6ft. to 
oft. 26 2210 W .. 2310 0 
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METALS (Continued). 
Per ton in a 


£ 8. ° 
Sheets Galvanised Flat, Best quailty— 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 


6ft. by 2ft. to 3ft. to 
. 20g. and thicker .. 2210 0 ., 2310 0 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 
22¢.and24g..... 2310 0 . 210 0 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 
SOM ciescvanceee 2600 . 20 0 
Cut Nails, Sin: to 6in. .. 2110 0 ., 23 0 0 


(under 3in. usual trade extras.) 

METAL WINDOWS—Standard sizes suitable for com- 
plete houses, including all fittings, painting two 
coats, and delivery to job, average price about 1/4 
to 1/7 per foot super. 

LEAD, &c. 


Delivered in London. 


LEaD—Sheet, English, 4 |b. £ a, d. 
GEE  sicctedccess 38 #0 = - 
oO ee 3810 0 .. om 
DE éicucdesssewes 41 0 0 ~~ 


Compo pipe .......... a2 00... - 
NoTE—Country delivery, 30s. per ton extra ; lots under 
5 owt., ls. 6d. per ewt. extra. Cut to sizes, 28. 
Old lead. e% 
ead, ex London area, 
pat pee per tou }26 10 0 .. 
0., @X country, carriage |. 
forwatd...... per oge } a7 wa a 
CopPER— 


\ 


Strong Sheet ....per lb 0 2 8 ww 7 
Thin eo coce 9 0 2 & rn 
Copper nails .... ,, 02 8 «. ied 
Copper wire .... 4 024 . - 
T1IN—English Ingots ,, © 2 se - 
SOLDER—Pilumbers’ ,, ool .. —- 
yl ne > 2 2 « —_ 
Blowpipe ...... i > 2a a = 
GLASS. 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK 
INARY eo 


SIZES AND IN SQUARES IN ORD mn 
Per Ft, er It. 
15 os. fourths .... 23d, 320z. fourths ..-- eid. 
d ; 


o» thleds ...... 43d. » thirds ...... 10 
21 ,, fourths .... 4$d. Obscured Sheet, 15 oz. 34d, 

:  xneue 6d. 21 .. Sed. 
26 .. fourths .... 53d. Finted15 oz. 74d. 2102.03. 


» thirds ...... 7$d. En’lied 15,, 54d. 21,, 

Extra price according to size and substance for 
squares cut from stock, 

ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF _— 


SIZES. er Bt. 

NE Ec diins onkcnsdedssedeoes seeueae 
— TT" " Geese <eceeut Bed. 
} OE ee bgd. 


Figured Kolled, Oxford Rolled, Baltic, Oceanic, 
Arctic, Stippolyte, and small and large 
1 64d 





Flemish white ..........sceesseeee ee b 
Ditto, tated ccccccccccsccvcce seaenees: 
Rolled Sheet ....... a ih te LIALAERT A, 
White Rolled Cathedral...........-+-+++- Bal 
Tinted Ok. encousucavssesusee 73d 
Cast Plate is same price as rough rolled. 
PAINTS, &c. £2. a, 
Kaw Linseed Oil in ae aawes per gallon @ » WB 
es a oo «= CRETE 0c ~ 0 311 
a ea » in drums .... * 0942 
Boiled ,, » in barrels .... e 0 4 8 
me , in droms.... a » @¢ 6 
Turpentine im barrels .......... a 09 8 
- in drums (10 gall.) .. eo 0 9 6 
Genuine Ground English White Lead,perton58 15 0 


(In not less than 5 cwt. casks.) 

GENUINE WHITE LEAD PAINT— 
“Father Thames,” “ Nine Elms,” 
“Park.” “Supremus” and other best 
brands (in 14 ib. tins) not less than 5 cwt. 

lote per tondelivered 80 15 0 

Red Lead, Dry (packages extra) .. per ton 42 0 0 

- percwt. O16 O 

6 

6 





Best Linseed Oil Putty ....... 
eee enses hicssavsees De e- 2 ee 
Size. XD Quality........-.,-+% fkn. 0 3 
VARNISHES, &&. — **f Sgl% 
Oak Varnish..... §0s400enesetanbes Outside O14 O 
a CGP ~eseesseedseeesoeses ditto 016 UW 
Fine Copal ....... sab uneews secoos Ge OB © 
PURO GEE cwcocosccsce cece seces Ge A CUCU 
Pale Copal Carriage i 1 40 
an. On 68646090 400s0600e0 112 O 
i scot in cedeseewes 018 UV 
Fine Pale Paper .... 018 0 
fine Copal Cabinet .............. 12 6 
Wine Camel GAGS cccccccccccccese ditto 10 6 
oem SO ee ditto 018 0 
Fine Hard drying Gak ............ ditto 019 0 
Fine Copal Varnish .............. ditto 1 0 0 
Pale GittO .cccceceeesecereceee ditto 1 2 0 
Best GED 0: 660809000006665458 ditto 112 0 
Desk Same Gale Gili. sss 600cccccecees io om = 
Ps PE GEOR: odescskecsceteree “an eae st 
Oak and Mahogany Stain (water) .... .. 012 0 
Brunswick Black ....... Sen ceene scooceee 8 8 G 
Berlin Black....... 9000006 00%> esevesee @ OS @ 
Knotting (patent) .......cecseces ocscese 2 8 @ 
French and Brush Polish ........seceeee2 017 6 
Liquid Dryers in Terebine ......... coooe 89 WB GO 
Cuirass Black Enamel ............-... ws FS 





* The information given on this page has been 
specially compiled for Tug BUILDER and is copyright, 
Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the highe-t 
or lowest. Quality and quantity obviously affect 
prices—a fact which should be remembered by those 
who make use of this information. 
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CURRENT PRICES FOR BUILDING WORK IN LONDON.” 


CARPENTER AND JOINER—continued. 


EXCAVATOR. 
Digging and throwing or wheeling and filling _— 8. d. 
and carting away to shoot—6 ft. ried +--+. per yardcube 15 0 

Add if in clay ecee eoececes ” ” l 6 

Add for every additional depth of 6ft. ........ » . 0 9 

Planking and strutting to trenches ............ per foot super 0 6 
Do. to sides of excavation, including shoring ” ” 1 2 

CONCRETOR. 

Portland cement concrete in foundation 1 to6 . - yardcube 40 © 

Add if in underpinning in short lengths ...... ‘ _ * 9 0 

Add if in floors 6 in. thick ....... oe ccccccccccce 9 ” 3.9 

Add if in beams .......... eneseeeseereesorss ow 4 6 

Add if aggregate 1: 2: 4 ........ccecececeees ”»  » 11 0 

Add for hoisting not exceeding 10 ft. beyond the 

GENTE binensvidsnengenbectesenetesens ” » 3 6 
BRICKLAYER. 

Reduced brickwork in lime mortar and Fletton £ 8. d. 

M sstcunccobes PRES CORE VE see Uecws perrod 34 0 0 

Add if in stocks .... Hbbeheeieewees ” 810 0 

Add if in Staffordshire blues .............. wees ” 24 0 0 

Add if in Portland cement and sand .......... ” 3.0 0 

FACINGS. 
Extra for facing in English or Flemish bond for 
every 10s. per 1,000 over the price of the com- 
RN GHD si cctecensesasccccusaseesess per ft. super 0 O 1} 
POINTING. 
Neat flat struck or weathered joint ...... oon ww « 00 3 
ARCHES. 

Extra only to the price of ordinary brickwork :— 

Fair external in half brick rings ........ eoecce 8 * @ 0 0 10 

ES tienikuetieeaniaeontadieees oe « 019 

Rubbed and gauged jointed in putty camber or 

SE 'dressetsdabeindsenietiites . 8 0 6 0 
SUNDRIES, 
Damp course in double course of slates breaking 
joint and bedded in Portland cement ...... 4, 5 018 
Setting ordinary register grates and stoves .... each 1 1 0 
Setting kitchener, including forming flues, ne 
with all necessary fire bricks ............ . ” 5 5 0 
ASPHALTE R. s. d. 

Half-inch horizontal damp course ..........+. per yardsup. 7 6 

Three-quarter-inch vertical damp course ...... ” ” ll 0 

} inch on flats in two thicknesses..........2. 0 ” 8 6 

BGO . divaseevencessece padererecoceres per foot run 0 3 

Skirting and fillet 6 in. high . Mittens. 2 @ 1 4 

MASON. 

York stone templates fixed .........eeeeeee0: per foot cube 15 0 

York stone sills fixed ........ oseouswosees ieee oe 27 0 

Bath stone and all labour fixed .......ceee0e 30s 12 0 

Portland stone fixed eeeees ee eeeeeseseseesees ” ” 21 6 

SLATER. 

Welsh 16 in. x 8 in. 3 in. lap, — nails.... per square 79 9 
Do. 20in.x10in. Do, cove ” 90 9 
Do. 24 in. x 12 in. Do. De coos ” 99 0 

CARPENTER AND JOINER. 
Fir framed in plates .......... iueeeebnsesees per foot cube 5.6 
joists eoecesecccccce eeeccces ” ” 6 0 
Do. roofs, floors and partitions Perr TT a 6 6 
DO. CUEBES cc ccccccccccccccccsooccces - 8 6 
” | 1” | 2 
Deal rough close boarding ...... per 8q. | 42/- | 56/- | 85/- 
Flat centering for concrete floor, in- s. d 
cluding struts or hangers .. 45), eu eee eeeeeeeees 60 0 
Do. to RS ae ieee per ft. SP atccniwsvradiesss 1 6 
Centresfor arches .......ccccees ae wien 20 
Gutter boards and bearers ...... TTT TTTT TTT TTT 1 | 
FLOORING. 7’ wy" |W’ 

Deal-edges shot .............. persq: | a9/- 58/- | 67/- 
Do. tongued and grooved...... —_,, 54/- | 65/- | 72/- 
Do. mateo C8 eovceecsocce ‘ 45/- | 55/- 

Moulded skirting, including back- 

ings and grounds ..........perft.sup.) 1/8| 2/1 | 2/38 | 2/9 
SASHES AND FRAMES. 8. d. 

One-and-a-half moulded sashes or casements.... perfoot super 1 10 

Two Do. Do. Do. eoes ” ” 2 3 

Add for fitting and Seeeeeeeeeseseeseses ” ” 0 6 

Deal-cased frames with 1 in inner and outer 

ee 1} mde eT gre stiles tongued to linings, 

with 2 in. moulded sashes in 

nn My tes hung, double hung with pul- 
leys, lines and weights; average size........ ° a 4 0 
DOORS. 13° | 12°| 2 

Two-panel square framed ............ per ft.sup.| 2/4 | 2/7 | 2/9 

F our-panel Do. Ceeeeeseeses ” 2/8 3/0 3/3 

Two-panel moulded both sides ........ - 3/0 | 3/3| 3/6 

Four- a Do. Do. eeececees os 3/3 3/7 3/10 


ponents of tS sh 4 added Ptor Menplenate’ tie Lia 


cover superintendence by foreman and carry a profit of 10% om the prime cost without esta 
ty and National Health and ana ee Acts = from 1s. 6d. per £100 for Fire Insurance. 
lo 


rmation given on 








{Marcu 2, 1923. 






































FRAMES. ee da, 
Deal wrot moulded and rebated ...... penaiate perfoot cube 14 0 
a aa 
Plain deal jamb linings framed ...... ner ft. sup 1/9} 1/10 a 
Deal shelves and bearers’ .......... a 1/6 1/8} 1/li 
Add if cross tongued .............. ” 2d. {| 2d | 2. 
STAIRCASES. 
Deal treads and risers in and ." 13° | 13°] 2° | oy 
including rough brackets ...... 2/1} 2/4] 2/9); — ons 
Deal strings wrot on both 
sides and framed ............| 1/8 | 2/-| 2/2| 2/8) — 
ji £& 
Housings for steps and risers ......+ seee0 «- each 0 1) 
Deal balusters, 1 in. x lpim. .........eeeeeeeee per ft. run. 0 9 
Mahogany handrail; average 3in.x3in. ...... “i a 6 0 
Add 7 meet lle OR Pe LES Beep coe neers eae me 11 10 
BGG TE WEOMEUOE on ccc de cccecicicccceseceses ‘a 2 23 9 
FIXING ONLY IRONMONGERY — ee 
6 in. barrel bolts .......... 84d. | Rimlocks ....... . 2/4 
Sash fasteners ..........-- std. Mortice locks 5/3 
Casement fasteners ........ 1/5 | Patent spring hinges ‘and 
Casement stay8......-.-++- 1/2 letting in to floor and 
Cupboard locks .,......-- 1/5 making good .......... 19/- 
FOUNDER AND SMITH. s. d 
Rolled steel joists ....cccccccccccccccccccccccccccces perowt.17 0 
Plain compound girders .........eeeeeeeeeeeeseeeee » 20 0 
Do. DN: <cccasastneied scenes a 23 0 
DRS bade nediicuisiisk arene aes oeceman sun as es 28 0 
RAIN- WATER GOODS. 
3” 4” 5” 6” 
Half-round plain rebated joints .. ft. run) 1/11} 2/43) 3/7]! 4/- 
Ogee Do. Do. ee * 2/44; 3/1 | 3/10) 4/9 
Rain-water pipes with ears ...... * 2/9 | 3/7 
Extra foreshoes and bends ...... each | 4/4] 65/11 
Do. stopped ends .......... 0 1/11} 2/43) 3/7] 4/- 
Do. nozzles for inlets ...... 2/2} 2/7 | 3/10) 4/3 
PLUMBER. sa. d 
Milled lead and laying in flashings and gutters ...... percwt. 54 0 
Do. Do RMN. a cususeevesc ss pees a 50 0 
Extra labour and solder in coated cesspools ...... each 7 4 
Welt joint ..cccccccccccccccccccccscccccccsoces perft.run. 0 6 
Soldered seam ...... ee ee igawatecesaseaehas — ; . 
‘0 r naili eeeseoce et eeeesseees Ce eeeerees ” ” 
Cc ppe ng 4” 3” 1 a” l yg 9° 4” 
Drawn lead waste perft.run| 10d. | 1/6 1/9 | 3/1 3/1e 
Do. service ,, 1/6 | 1/11 | 2/3 | 3/6 
Do. soil io 6/2 
Bends in lead pipe each 3/3 8/2 
Soldered stop ends __,, 1/2 1/8 | 2/1 | 2/10 | 3/6 
Red lead joints .... lld. | 1/- | 1/3 | 1/1L | 2/4 | 4/10 
Wiped soldered joints , a 2/10 | 3/6 | 4/- | 4/11 | 6/6 9/9 
Lead traps and clean- 
ing SCTEWS ....+ +5 14/7 {19/6 
Bib cocks and joints ..,, 6/4 | 9/7 15/4 |41/- 
Stop cocks and joints _,, 15/4 {17/2 | 25/8 |64/- 
PLASTERER. a 4 
Render, float and set in lime and hair .......... per yardsup, 2 6 
Do. Do. RR eae ” ” 2 8 
Do. Do. ee ” ” 3 6 
ED 66 6560 6088 ke eadessssedsdccods ~ ” 1 6 
BNE nv vrcncésdbesscsveccaseanes o' ° 2 10 
Portland cement screcd .......... ccc cee eees ° ” ” 1 ll 
Do. plain ME ssscaduudxdesewtekeepareeee ” ” 3 6 
Mouldings in plaster ............ 0 .ceaeeeceees perlgirth 0 3 
One-and-a-half granolithic pavinus .......006-- per yard sup. 6 3 
GLAZIER. 
I a cnvnscccmssidndacesesens .. perfoot sup. 1 0 
26 0z. Do. jebhneuubd Madseckedétaniue . ~* 1 3 
Obscured DEE éscéecsseseus Cocccecccceccceses ” ” 17 
Bie, GOOG BES cc cc ccc cscccccccccccscceses ” ” 1 0 
} in. rough rolled or cast piate Soccccccvccccces§ wp a 11 
tin. wired cast plate ........ceeecececeeeeees om ” 17 
PAINTER. a a 
Preparing and A lie Dae sévenssncs per yard sup. | 0 
Knotting and priming .................- — «° « 0 8 
Plain painting 1 coat ......cccceceeeeesees a a ” ou 
Do. POTD cc ccccsceccsoeseseesese . » ” 17 
Do. ST Cinaniainidadariok aces ° ” ” 2 4 
Do. 4coats ..... EERIE FA » «© 3 0 
DE os cscccssessessecivcsnccsedsboenes » ow ee 
Varnishing twice .,........c00. idtuccesnanes ” ” ; . 
Sising .cccccccces sieeeceen Uieadegeedeyens¥ os ” ” 
eve heabeneeeeegngnenete 2 eeeiien oi 0 : 
Enamel ..... $0b0600006n8sserenseedsbenesnss ” ” l 
Waxpolishing ...........s00- coeeseosesecess nae sup. 0 : 
PUCRER BOER. oo cccccccceccs o0deeeoeeeb er l 
Preparing for and hanging paper .........++++ . per piece 2/-to r 


blishment charge* 
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\[ARCH 2, 


TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “ The Editor,”’ and must reach 
him not later than Tuesday evening. 

* Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted. 

t Denotes recommended for acceptance 
§ Denotes accepted subject to modifications. 





ASHTEAD.—For the erection of The Rectory, at 
Dene-road, Ashtead. Mr. G. L. Desmond Hall, 
A.R.I.B.A., architect, 1, Victoria-street, Westminster, 
S.W. :— 

*Cropley Bros., Ltd., Epsom ........ £2,780 

BEDFORD.—Erection of pavilion at Longholme 
Tennis Courts, for the T.C. :-— 

*J, T. Hobson & Co., Bedford .......... £152 


BRADFORD.—For the erection of 56 houses, for 
the T.C. :— 
*J. Hopkinson & Sons, Worksop. . £310 per house 
CH ESTERFIELD. —For laying 2,600 yards of 48 in. 
cast-iron pipe, with manholes, &c., for the T.C. Mr. 
V. Smith, Borough Engineer, Chesterfield :— 


Beighton, Ded. LAR... .ccccccecsees £12,098 0 0O 
Glithro, Chesterfield ..........0.0- 10,404 5 0 
Fletcher & Co,. Doncaster ........ 10,287 0 0O 
Price & Co., Nottingham .......... 9,038 15 8 
Muirhead, Macdonald, Wilson & Co., 
» Birmingham ee ere ee 8,399 15 0O 
Buchan & Co., Brighton .......... 8,166 0 0 
Swift Bros. & "Haslam, Doncaster .. 8,109 0 0 
Jowett, CREE .cccccccccvesevess 7,958 11 0O 
Byrons, Ltd., Bury ............-. 7,900 0 O 
Ashley, filipina 7,759 10 O 
Percy Trentham, Birmingham .. 7,755 O O 
Stafford Bros., Nottingham pe eees 7,643 0 6 
E. Taylor, Ltd., Blackpool ........ 7,479 5 O 
Mullins & Co., Doncaster .......... 7,359 0 O 
Crawford Bros. .. Nuneaton ........ 7,231 9 0 
T, Patziok, BeAGtS 2... cccccccces 6,741 10 
Lane Bros., Mansfield ............ 6,677 7 O 
Rodgers, Wolverhampton et ee 6,556 13° 0 
Unit Construction Co., Birmingham. . 6,515 5 O 
Cunliffe Bros., Ltd., Nottingham 6,352 0 0 
Nadin & Sons, Sheffield ce webbie 6,036 1 6 
Hodsons, Ltd., Nottingham........ 5,836 9 6 
tGeo. Bell & Sons, Macclesfield 5,414 17 10 
Borough Engineer’s Estimate ...... 5,423 15 0 


DRAYTON.—For erection of garage at Drayton 
Gardens. Messrs. Waterer & Sons, architects, Survey 
Dept., Weybridge, Surrey :— 


Foster Construction Co. ...... £4,096 11 0O 
Unit Construction Co. ........ 3.688 12 2 
W. WHte, BAG. oc vcwesesesic 3,555 O 0O 
H. Dakin & Co., Ltd. ........ 3,415 0 O 
City Construction Co. ........ 3,317 17 O 
T. W. Heath, Ltd.” .......... 3,227 0 0 
Ct: TN, BA. 2:6:0-4-5-00445 3,198 17 6 
Barton & Co. ..... Cisdeewds 3,189 0 O 
a a eee err 3,084 0 O 
i ae ee 3,026 0 O 
EL cacinetewesot+ee 4s 2,988 2 8 
T. Wood & Sons (Luton) ...... 2,987 11 3 
Wc IE os sigtnh5 6 9 69 40000 2,986 9 2 
E. B. Holmes & Co., Ltd....... 2,950 0 O 
W. Silk & Son, Ltd. .......... 2,945 0 0 
D. G. Somerville & Co. ........ 2,927 0 O 
GC. BF EG, oc sevesvcs 2,910 18 2 
Arding & Hobbs, Ltd. ........ 2,902 5 10 
BBs REED - ee sedenscess 2,837 0 0 
Ashford Builders’ Co. ........ 2,815 0 0 
G.. Gade @ Te, BOS. 54050455 2,791 3 0 
J. & C. Bowyer, Lid. ...... 2,669 0 O 
*West & Brooks (Leyton), Ltd... 2,559 5 11 


GRIMSBY.—For erection of shelters, conveniences, 
&c., at “ Barrett’’ Recreation Ground. Mr. H. 
Gilbert Whyatt, Borough Engineer and Surveyor, 
Grimsby :— 


R. Goddard, Grimsby ........ £2,536 15 3 
F. Steele, Grimsby .......... 2,532 11 7 
E. Marshall, Grimsby ........ 2,153 5 10 
Wilkinson & Houghton, Clee- 

— he siebebewine.we 1,974 - 0 
J. Borrill, Grimsby .......... 1,826 2 
Thompson & Sons, Grimsby .. 1,809 0 0 
Kirton & Son, Grimsby Sarnia 1,796 10 O 
Swaby & W: alsham, Grimsby .. 1,784 0 0O 
Thompson Bros., Grimsby ine Bee Sse 
W. lon, Cleethorpes.......... 1,749 7 O 
= H. Hipkin, Grimsby ...... 1,748 17 8 


Ed. Heelas, Cleethorpes ...... 1,721 10 0 


Markwell, Holmes & Co., 
Grimsby RS EERE ree eae 1,640 0 O 
ae ins & Goodhand, aw 1,627 10 0 
. Sprakes & Sons, Doncaster. 1,591 14 5 


HARROGATE.— For duplication of two inverted 
cast-iron syphons on south main outfall sewer, including 
provision and laying of about 816 yds. of 21 in. and 
902 yds. of 24 in. cast-iron pipes, forthe T.C. Mr. C. E. 
Rivers, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Harro- 


*The Provincial Construction Co., Sun- 


ea (Oe eh.) Ae era £8,050 
HETTON.—For extension of Hutton-road Cemetery, 
lor the | DC. a 
oes OOD sch aidions Sitios Reba. £598 13 6 


HUDDERSFIELD.—For erection of 26 workmen’s 
dwellings at Birchencliffe, tor the T.C. Mr. H. Sut- 


cliffe, Borough Arc hitect, 1, Peel-street, Huddersfield ; 
quantities by Architect :— 
Mason- 
J. & E. Fox, Huddersfield 
Joing r- 


J. Hawkyard & Sons, Ltd., Elland. 


‘3X THE BUILDER 


Plumber— 

Edw. Rayner, Milnsbridge. 
Plasterer— 

A. Shaw & Sons, Huddersfield. 
Slater— 

Pickles Bros., Huddersfield 
Painter— 

Wm. Dyson, Huddersfield. 
Electrician— 

E. Bould & Sons, Huddersfield. 


KESTON.—For two houses at Keston, Kent, for 
Mr. S. Trayler. Messrs. Levens & Son, architects, 
Bromley, Kent :— 


C. J. Phillips, Chislehurst .......... £1,600 
Pearce Bros., Bromley ............ 1.275 
F. P. Duthoit, Bromley ............ 1,260 
ere 1,242 


LEEDS.—For erection in brick or concrete of (1) 
42 type “A” and 8 type “ C” houses on the Cross- 
gates Estate, (2) 50 type “‘A”’ houses on the Middleton 
Estate, for the T.C. Mr. W. T. Lancashire, City En- 
gineer, Municipal-buildings, Leeds :— 

(1) °W. Airey & Son, Ltd., Leeds— 


Type ‘ 5 yi aT SE £307 10 

te ae ew mean pie 337 10 
(2) *W. > | & Son, Ltd., Leeds— 

Se an” Gwakeceuseeedenses 307 10 


LONDON.—For heating work at 23, Belvedere- 
road, for the L.C.C. :— 


B. Finch & Co., Ltd.,8.E.1.......... £1,280 
The Brightside Four e Engineering 
Sg RIE. <Sssce0ssseeacs ,159(a) 
J. Jeffreys & Co., Ltd.,S8.E.1 ........ 1,189 
Ditto. (alternative ST re 1,039 
The Thames Bank (Blackfriars) Iron 
CA REE. _ vse uwscsecvess ,02 
J.T. Meredith & Co., Ltd.,S.E.1 .... 897 
Heywood & Bryett,S.E.10 .......... 877 
H. J. Cash & Co., Ltd., 8.W.1 ...:..... 788 
*W. G. Cannon & Sons, Ltd., 8.E.1.... 715 


(a) Less allowance of £40 for old materials. 


LONDON.—For erection of business premises, 
Gough-street, W.C., for Messrs. 8. Hewitt & Co. : 





RS os ckcheeeaeeess ened £8,895 
Harris & Wardrop ................ 7,8€6 
NED UINS vialeokc-0-0-200 00 640088 7,619 
W. Akers & Co., Ltd. .....ccccccccs 7,574 
Holloway Bros., TAG. ....ccccescves 7,500 
RA 8: eee 7,425 
Jas. Carmichael, Ltd. .............. 7,356 
G. E. Wallis & Sons, Ltd. .......... 7,237 
Mattock & Parsons .......... 2000. 6,993 
A. Fairhead & Sons ................ 6,944 
*Mullen & Lumsden, Ltd. ............ 6, 040 
LONDON.—For painting and decorating work to the 


exterior of the Town Hall, Old-street, for Shoreditch 
Metropolitan Borough. Mr. T. L. Hustler, ty 
Surveyor, Shoreditch Town Hall, Old-street, E.C.2 


Geo. H. Smith, London.............. £589 
Perry Bros., London .............. 467 
John Oliver, London .............. 369 
ee eee 257 


LONDON.—For two steel bridges in connection with 
Hendon and Edgware Extension, for the Underground 
Railways Co. :— 

*Horsley Bridge & Engineering Co..... £6,607 
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LONDON.—For alterations and additions to 


Burdett-Coutts and Townshend Schools, Westminster. 


Mr. Frank Nash, architect, 9, New-square, Lincoln’s 


Inn, W.C.2 :-— 


ee os can ckwcuweceene - £18,117 
Memes @ BOB i ccec ccc cscccces 17,927 
Geo. Parker & Sons, Ltd. ........ 17,145 
eee 16,825 
Se Gs 2 cocintecedeesen 16,625 
Ss > eater 16,450 
UE WE cin os a cm on 16,392 
Jas. Carmichael, Ltd. ............ 16,220 
Patman & Fotheringham ........ 15,665 


LONDON.—For repairs to 20, Nottingham-place, 
and 19, Marylebone-road, for the Metropolitan Water 
Board :— 


et te fe ee ae £1,060 
W. G. Beaumont & Son............ 1,052 
Bo DOORN, BE 46.0668 600 0es000 957 
- ee eee 929 


LONDON.—Laying of main from Westminster 
Bridge-road to Vine-street, for the Metropolitan Water 
Board :— 

Consolidated Construction Co., 


ER ER EAs £32,568 19 10 
Whittaker Ellis, Ltd. ........ 29,857 18 1 
CNN Gs vos exccwses 29,653 1 6 
Wm. Muirhead, Macdonald, 

Wilson & Co., Ltd. ...... 27,518 15 0 
Wm. Press @& Son .......... 26,559 6 O 
Engineer’s Estimate ........ 24,620 0 0 

*John Mowlem & Co., Ltd. .... 22,666 6 38 


LONDON.—Supply of (1) $ mile “A”; (2) 1 mile 
‘B”; and (3) 1 mile “CC” troughs and covers, for 
wr Stepney B.C. 
Wik iestens 's Telegraph Works 


Co., Ltd., OREO £474 16 8 
Siemens Bros. & Co., Ltd., Wool- 

WE 4555s cen dd tees secan> 462 0 0 
*Sutton & Co. (Overseal), Ltd., 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch ........ 462 0 0O 


LONDON.—For erection of new Central Baths and 
Washhouses, for the Paddington B.C, :— 


(a) Building Tenders— 


Ce eee £97,350 
Holloway Bros. (London), Ltd..... 95,986 
ee Bs BL. 6occ00e ss venvces 93,250 
Wis  becbintasceadewe 92.844 
Ashby & Horner, Ltd..........--. 92,730 
G. Godson & Sons, Ltd. .......... 91,431 
SND SO eee 90,119 
Robert Young’s Construction Co., Ltd. 89,987 
W. H. Lorden & Sons, Ltd......... 87,250 
Kirk & Randall, Ltd............. 86,700 
Allen Fairhead & Son............ 85,688 
G. E. Wallis & Sons, Ltd........... 85,638 
*Perry & Co. (Bow), Ltd............- 84,999 
(b) Engineering Tenders— 
R. Crittall & Co., Ltd......... £26,362 18 1 
F. A. Norris & Dutton, Ltd... 25 658 13 0 
Rosser & Russell, Ltd....... 24° 990 0 0 
Buckley’s (London), Ltd..... 24°400 0 0 
°S. D. Betty & BOMB... 6s cseve 24,160 12 10 


LONDON.—Supply of 50 tons of pitch to the 
Stepney B.C. :— 


Crow, Catchpole & Co............. £4386 5 
Gas Light & Coke Co............. 443 15 
A eae 400 0 
*Smith’s Tar Distillery, Poplar...... 393 15 


LONDON.—Reconstruction of conduits, Littleton to Hampton, for the Metropolitan Water Board :— 


Alternative Corrected amount 

















Board’s design. design. of tender. 
G. Gheliaboor & Gam, TAB. 2... ccccccscccccccccce £333,564 19 1.... — 
Balfour, Beatty & Co., Ltd. .......ccccccccccecs — . £204,557 15 2 —— 
Wm. Muirhead, Macdonald, Wilson & Co., Ltd....... -—- 191,908 7 7 — 
Ditto ss Teese — 200,045 17 7 —— 
Ditto ditto = = — ——§ .sesce _—_— 189, (874 0 1 --- 
Ditto mee *) 8. Spree 204,114 12 7. an sen 
John Mowlem @& Co., Ltd. .......b. cc ccc ccc cece 188,148 0 0.... —- —— 
CE UG ME Sin css cec cide coeccscacevous 185,655 19 10 .... -—- ipa —- 
Davidson & Sykes, Ltd. .......... cece ccececces - ooee 166,530 10 2 .... —-- 
a  <- ippediiitccdubanndddovone — sees Seen BO © sce —— 
Pe  - —aniea mma edema hea 166,221 12 2 —— —- 
eo ee ee ee eee 152,926 19 3.... - Rieu -——- 
©. Vs Be Oe Gs BO 6.0 ccvncesescevssccces —- scat. SE oe Disses —-- 
Met ok  b. cnccsu a sdicmummaksdmieeten shee ee © ck —_—- 
Harold Arnold & Son, Ltd. .................... 149,472 0 6.... -— ea 
NE, DOOUEEE ME SU ciscivodisncvvecsevenens 145,015 11 11 .... —— oP -— 
Baldry, Yerburgh & Hutchinson, Ltd............. 196,338 6 $$ .... as cave -— 
"2 Re an 83,709 18 5 —- —_— 
Wilson, Lovatt & Somes, Ltd. .. 2.0... ccc ccccccccs 131,722 6 6 — —. 
SEE ae I, NS. bio ccecwddcsvcweescesaua® 131,077 0 6 — 
The Unit Construction Co., Ltd. ................ 112,887 3 4 — - —- 
SIR, dons ka6400 400 sd aseosseuasee ees ..-- 106,635 7 6 . £106,173 19 7 
Sr Ce. ee er ee 108,855 10 O.... —_— 108,394 2 0O 
Henry Boot & Sons (London), Ltd. ............ 102,937 14 44.... sa 102,937 14 44 
Walter Jones & SOmS ........ cece sesccccvcvare  * fe ae —— 101,640 16 3 


97,519 17 0.... —— oie 0740018 8 


LONDON.—For the supply of 170,000 creosoted wood blocks, to the Westminster C.C, :— 








Acme 
Flooring 
Size. Quantity. | & Paving 

| Co., Ltd. 
per 1,000 
e-s. 4. 
8 in. by 3 in. by 5 in. .... | 8,000 | 12 18 10 
8 in. by 3 in. by 42 in. .. | 24,000 |} 12 6 O 
8 in. by 3 in. by 44 in. .. 58,000 | 11 13 2 
8 in. by 3 in. by 44 in. .. | 30,000 | 11 0 4 
8 in. by 3 in. by 4 in. .... | 28,000 | 10 7 6 
8 in. by 3 in. by 33 in. .. | 10,000 914 8 
8 in. by 3 in. by 24 in..... | 5,000 9 110 
8 in. by 3 in. by 34 in. .. | 4,000 8 9 O 
8 in. by 3 in. by 3 in. .... 3,000 716 2 











*Burt, ~ Improved. 

Boulton Wood J. B. Lee | Calder & William 
& Hay- | Pavement| & Sons. | McDougall Christie & 
wood, Ltd. Co., Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. Co., Ltd. 
per 1 000 per 1 000 per 1, 000 | p per 1,000 | per 1,000 
Se Lis. &. &i8 B&B £is & eis s&s id. 
13 1 0/;13 3 0313 18 O;] 14 6 OO} 15 12 

12 8 0;1211 0118 § 018 12 9 | 14 16 H 
1115 0/| 1118 6|]1212 6 | 121810 1316 0 
11 40/11 7 61,1119 01128 665;18 3 O 
10 10 6 10 15 O 1l 5 61!1112 10 12 10 O 
10 0 0/10 2 0/1012 6/11 2 0;/;1114 O 
9 5 O 910 0/10 0 0;10 8 6:'1018 6 
815 O 817 6 9 5 O 915 2 10 4 O 
ee 686s © 814 0O 8 19 10 9 7 6 
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LON DON,.— Supply of 1 mile 3 in, earthenware pipes 
to the Stepney B.C. 
Albion Clay Co., 1 
Doulton & Co., Ltd., S.F....... 1 
*Sutton & Co. (Overseal), Ltd., 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch ........ 


Ltd. Ww.c £ 


LONDON. Supply of (1) 4 mile 3 in. three-way 
and (2) ¢ mile 4 in. three-way conduits, to the Stepney y 
B.C. :— 

Sutton & Co. (Overseal), Ltd., 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch ........ £3 2 38 4 
*Albion Clay Co., Ltd., W.C..... 315 15 10 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—For the erection of 46 


houses on, Station-road site, for the T.C. :— 
*Johns Bros., North Woolwich £20,100 








a TERKAZZU & MOSAIC 
P..VINGS 


s PARQUET & woop BLOCK 
FLOORI: Gs. 
Post or'phone details of requirementsto 


<TURPINS PARQUET 
FLOORING CO, 


25, NOTTING HILL GATE, 
LONDON W.11. 




















J,GLIKSTENSOON 


LIMITED 








Specialities in 
SEASONED 
HARDWOODS 


MAHOGANY WALNUT 

JAPANESE, AMERICAN and 

WAINSCOT OAK, TEAK, 
WHITEWOOD, &c. 








R&GISTERED OFFICE AND WHARF 


CARPENTERS RD. 
STRATFORD 
LONDON E.15 


Telegrams: 
GLIKSTEN 'PHONE 
LONDON. 


Telephone: 
EAST 3771 
(5 lines) 























School & Hospital Stoves 


MAKERS OF 
WRIGHT'S IMPROVED and also SHORLAND PATENT 
WARM AIR VENTILATING PATTERNS. 


GEO. WRIGHT Sure? 





LiMiTED. 
18, Newman &t., Oxford St., London, W.1 








Burton Weir Works, Rotherham. 





YX THE BUILDER & 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. —Supply of 2 


3 tons of girders, 
for the pier, for the T.C, : 
*Frodingham Iron and Steel Co.° 
£9 12s. 6d. per ton 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—For improvement of light- 
od To nt at Cliff bandstand and enclosure, for 
the T. 

*F. P. Richard & Co., Westcliff........ £474 

SOUTHEN D-ON-SEA.—For making-up roads, for 
the T.C. :— 


*W. Iles: 
Shaftesbury-avenue (Sect. 1)  .. £7,796 
Chelsea-avenue ................ 926 
SOUTHEN D-ON-SEA.—Construction of second 


ya of boulevard in Prittlewell-chase, for the 
TC 


*Thorby & Matthews............ce. £3,350 


WALTON.—Extension of pumping station build- 
ings at Walton, for the Metropolitan Water Board :— 
Corrected 
amount of 
tender after 

checking. 


Amount of 
tender as 
submitted. 

Engi- 


re as £47,120 10 5 _ 
46,971 0 0 mn 
46,121 15 10 a 
46,331 1 se 
44,344 6 1 _ 
43,964 0 0 = 
43,437 19 10 a 


The Structural 
neering Co. 
Geo. Parker & Sons, Ltd. 
Orr, Watt & Co., Ltd. .. 
Thomas Shillitoe ...... 
Purnell & Clifford 
Foster & Dicksee, Ltd. 
F. D. Hidden & Co., Ltd. 
Consolidated Construc- 


tion Co., Ltd. .... 42,870 0 7 — 
Walter Jones & Sons 42,519 0 O — 
ee” ae 47,109 14 0 — 
Leslie & Co., Ltd....... 41,817 0 0O - 
W. H. Gaze & Sons, Ltd. 40,853 0 0 — 
Willesden Building & 

Construction Co., 

| eee 40,658 0 0 — 

| C. Miskin & Sons, Ltd... 40,421 5 1 — 

H. Lacey & Sons ...... 39,600 0 0 _ 


Edwards Construction 

Co., Ltd. 
Trollope & Colls, Ltd. .. 
betas 7 Lovatt & Sons, 


0 £37,731 1 5 


39,469 0 
37,744 0 


37,326 7 5 
37,047 8 8 


Engineer’ s Estimate 
D. G. Somerville & Co., 
OO 36,503 17 
John Laing & Son, Ltd. 36,146 7 
*Grace & Marsh, Ltd. 34,258 O O 34,261 10 0 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—For sewerage works’ 
for the U.D.C. Mr. Harold A. Brown, Engineer, Town 
Hall, Weston-super-Mare :— 

*Geo. Stow & Co., Ltd., Newport...... £5,722 


WILLESDEN.—Conversion of rifle range in King 
Zdward VII Recreation Ground into dressing boxes, 
for the U.D.C. :— 

*Geo. Ball (Willesden)............ £162 15 


WILLESDEN.—For making up Cumberland-avenue, 
Park Royal, for the U.D.C, :— 
*Parr-Head & Clements, Knowling, Ltd. £4,897 


J.J.ETRIDGE, Ji. 


SLATING AND TILING 


SLATE MERCHANTS 


CONTRACTORS. 


Inspections and Reports made on 


OLD on FAULTY ROOFS 


in any part of the country. 
Telephone: Bishopsgate 1944/5, or write. 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN. LONDON, E, 


37,324 17 5 


36,479 16 0 
36,146 7 8 


Go bo 











[Marcu 2, 1923. 





HIGH-CLASS 


FLOORINGS 


of every description in 
WOOD BLOCKS, PARQUETRY 
SEASONED T. & G@. WAINSCOT OAK 
TEAK AND MAPLE. 
FACTORY AND ROADWAY PAVING 


STEVENS & ADAMS 


LIMITED 
VICTORIA MILL, POINT PLEASANT 
WANDSWORTH, S.W.18. 


(Phenes : Putney 1700 & 2457) 











THE STANDARD 


ELECTRIC LIFT 


J. STANNAH, 
ESTABLISHED 1828, 


89, BLACKFRIARS ROAD 


LONDON, S.E.1. 











Telegrams: ‘ Frolic, Liverpool.’ ‘Phone: 228 Bank 


E. B. BURGESS & CO. 


6, CASTLE ST., LIVERPOOL. 


WOOD BLOGK FLOORING 





AND PARQUETRY. 











CLERKENWELL 6060 
A.WALTER 


PIGGOTT 


2 lines 


& CO LTD 
SHOPFITTING 7, PHOENIX PLACE, 


SPECIALISTS 





Telephone: DausTon 1388. 

years connected 

a the late firm of 

Sg W. | aH & Oo, 
anhill Row. 


Gildmay Works, Bildmay Avenue, Islington, N, 
EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 


ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS. “72” 








Established 1899. Estimates Free. 


LINOLIKE JOINTLESS COM- 
POSITION FLOORING MANU- 
FACTURER, Wall and Floor Tiling 
Contractor. Terrazzo, Roman and 
Ceramic Mosaic Pavior. 


O.TRAMONTINI, sormenn-owsza 

















WOOD 











ARCHITECTURAL 


EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Telephone: 








CARVING 


Boast and 
MODELLING Joinery Work 

me BERMONDSEY STREET, 
saaceniagaena oe . LONDON BRIDGE, S.E.! 


 . HOP 202 


J. B. GRAHAM 


29, Liverpool Road, N.1 


North 2999 








HOWELL J. WILLIAMS 


High-Class Building 


Builders of very many well-known Banks, Office 


and Business premises. 
convenient for City Building and fittings. 


Ltd. 


Builders 





Our works especially 









































